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CHAPTER XIX, 


Wuen Del Ferice was thought 


sufficiently recovered of his wound . 


to hear some of the news of the 
day, which was about three weeks 
after the duel, he learned that 
Astrardente was dead, that the 
Duchessa had inherited all his for- 
tune, and that she was on the point 
of leaving Rome. It would be 
hard to say how the information 
of her approaching departure had 
got abroad; it might be merely a 
clever guess of the gossips, or it 
might be the report gleaned from 
her maid by all the other maids 
intown. Be that as it may, when 
Del Ferice heard it he ground his 
teeth as he lay upon his bed, and 
swore that if it were possible to 
prevent the Duchessa d’Astrar- 
dente from leaving town he would 
do it. In his judgment it would 
be a dangerous thing to let Corona 
and Giovanni part, and to allow 
Donna Tullia free play in her 
matrimonial designs. Of course 
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Giovanni would never marry 
Madame Mayer, especially as he 
was now at liberty to marry the 
Astrardente; but Madame Mayer 
herself might become fatally in- 
terested in him, as she already 
seemed inclined to be, and this 
would be bad for Del Ferice’s own 
prospects. -It would not do to miss 
any of the advantages gained by 
the death of the old Duca. Gio- 
vanni must be hastened into a 
marriage with Corona; it would 
be time enough to think of re- 
venge upon him afterwards for 
the ghastly wound that took so 
long to heal. 

It was a pity that Del Ferice 
and Donna Tullia were not allies, 
for if Madame Mayer hated Corona 
d’Astrardente, Ugo del Ferice de- 
tested Giovanni with equal viru- 
lency, not only because he had 
been so terribly worsted by him 
in the duel his own vile conduct 
had made inevitable, but because 
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Donna Tuillia loved him and was 
doing her very best to marry him. 
Evidently the best thing to be 
done was to produce a misunder- 
standing between the two; but it 
would be dangerous to play any 
tricks with Giovanni, for he held 
Del Ferice in his power by his 
knowledge of that disagreeable 
scene behind the plants in the 
conservatory. Sarracinesca was a 
great man in society and celebrated 
for his honesty; people would be- 
lieve him rather than Del Ferice, 
if the story got abroad. This 
would not do. The next best 
thing was to endeavour to draw 
Giovanni and Corona together as 
quickly as possible, to precipitate 
their engagement, and thus to 
clear the field of a dangerous rival. 
Del Ferice was a very obstinate 
and a very intelligent man. He 
meant more than ever to marry 
Donna ‘Tullia himself, and he 
would not stand upon an insigni- 
ficant scruple in the accomplish- 
ment of his object. 

He was not allowed to speak 
much, lest the effort should retard 
the healing of his throat; but in 
the long days and nights, when he 
lay silent in ‘his quiet lodging, he 
had ample time to revolve many 
schemes in his brain. At last he 
no longer needed the care of the 
Sister of Mercy; his servant took 
charge of him, and the surgeon 
came twice a-day to dress his 
wound. He lay in bed one 
morning watching Temistocle as he 
moved noiselessly about the room. 

‘« Temistocle,’’ he said, ‘* you are 
a youth of intelligence; you must 
use the gifts nature has given you.” 

Temistocle was at that time not 
more than five-and-twenty years 
of age. He had a muddy com- 
plexion, a sharp hooked nose, and 
a cast in one eye that gave hima 
singularly unpleasant expression. 
As his, master addressed him, he 


stood still and listened with a sort 
of distorted smile in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment made him. 

‘¢Temistocle, you must find out 
when the Duchessa d’Astrardente 


means to leave Rome, and where - 


she is going. You know somebody 
in the house ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir—the under-cook; he 
stood godfather with me for the 
baby of a cousin of mine—the 
young man who drives Prince 
Valdarno’s private brougham: a 
clever fellow, too.’’ 

‘¢ And this under-cook,”’ said 
Del Ferice, who was not above 
entering into details with his 
servant—‘‘is he a discreet char- 
acter ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, for that you may trust 
him. Only sometimes——” Tem- 
istocle grinned, and made a gesture 
which signified drinking. 

‘©And when he is drunk?” 
asked Del Ferice. 

‘When he is drunk he tells 
everything ; but he never remem- 
bers anything he has been told, or 
has said. When he is drunk he 
is a dictionary; but the first 
draught of water washes out his 
memory like a slate.?’ 

‘¢Well—give me my purse; it 
is under my pillow. Go. Here 
is a scudo, Temistocle. You can 
make him very drunk for that.”’ 

Temistocle hesitated, and looked 
at the money. 

‘«¢ Another couple of pauds would 
make it safer,’’ he remarked. 

‘¢ Well, there they are; but you 
must make him very drunk indeed. 
You must find out all he knows, 
and you must keep sober your- 
self. 

‘‘Leave that to me. I will 
make of him a sponge; he shall 
be squeezed dry, and sopped again 
and squeezed again. I will be 
his confessor.’’ 


‘If you find out what I want, — 


I will give you——” .Del Ferice 
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hesitated; he did not mean to give 
too much. 

“The grey trousers?’ asked 
Temistocle, with an avaricious 
light in the eye which did not 
wander. 

««Yes,’’ answered his master, 
rather regretfully ; I suppose you 
must have the grey trousers at 
last.”’ 

‘For those grey trousers I will 
upset heaven and earth,’’ returned 
Temistocle in great glee. 

Nothing more was said on that 
day, but early on the following 
morning the man entered and 
opened the shutters, and removed 
the little oil-light that had burned 
all night. He kept one eye upon 
his master, who presently turned 
slowly and looked inquiringly at 
him. 

‘‘The Duchessa goes to Astrar- 
dente in the Sabines on the day 
after to-morrow,’’ said Temistocle. 
‘“‘Tt is quite sure that she goes, 
because she has already sent out 
two pairs of horses, and several 
boxes of effects, besides the second 


housemaid and the butler and 
two grooms.”’ 
‘*Ah! that is very good. ‘Tem- 


istocle, I think I will get up this 
morning and sit in the next 
room.”’ 

‘* And the grey trousers ?”’ 

‘*Take them and wear them in 
honour of the most generous mas- 
ter living,”’ said Del Ferice, im- 
pressively. ‘It is not every mas- 
ter who gives his servant a pair of 


grey trousers. Remember that.”’ 
‘‘Heaven bless you, Signor 
Conte!’’ exclaimed Temistocle, 


devoutly. 

Del Ferice lost no time. He 
was terribly weak still, and his 
wound was not entirely healed 
yet; but he set himself resolutely 
to his writing-table, and did not 
rise until he had written two let- 
ters. The first was carefully writ- 
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ten in a large round hand, such 
as is used by copyists in Italy, 
resembling the’ Gothic. It was 
impossible to connect the curiously 
formed conventional letters with 
any particular person. It was 
very short, as follows :— 

‘‘TIt may interest you to know 
that the Duchessa d’Astrardente 
is going to her castle in the Sabines 
on the day after to-morrow.” 

This laconic epistle Del Ferice 
carefully directed to Don Giovanni 
Sarracinesca at his palace, and 
fastened upon it a stamp; but he 
concealed the address from Tem- 
istocle. The second letter was 
longer, and written in his own 


small and ornate handwriting. 
It was to Donna Tullia Mayer. 
It ran thus :— 


‘* You would forgive my impor- 
tuning you with a letter, most 
charming Donna ‘Tullia, if you 
could conceive of my desolation 
and loneliness. For more than 
three weeks I have been entirely 
deprived of the pleasure, the ex- 
quisite delight, of conversing with 
her for whom I have suffered. I 
still suffer so much. Ah! if my 
paper were a cloth of gold, and 
my pen in moving traced charac- 
ters of diamond and pearl, yet any 
words which speak of you would 
be ineffectually honoured by such 
transcription! In the miserable 
days and nights I have passed be- 
tween life and death, it is your 
image which has consoled me, the 
echo of you delicate voice which 
has soothed my pain, the remem- 
brance of the last hours I spent 
with you which has gilded the 
feverish dreams of my sickness. 
You are the guardian angel of a 
most unhappy man, Donna Tullia. 
Do you know it? But for you I 
would have wooed death as a com- 
forter. As it is, I have struggled 
desperately to keep my grasp upon 
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life, in the hope of once more see- 
ing your smile and hearing your 
happy laugh ; perhaps—I dare not 
expect it—of receiving from you 
some slight word of sympathy, 
some little half-sighed hint that 
you do not altogether regret hav- 
ing been in these long weeks the 
unconscious comforter of my sor- 
rowing spirit and tormented body. 
You would hardly know me, could 
you see me; but saving for your 
sweet spiritual presence, which has 
rescued me from the jaws of death, 
you would never have seen me 
again. Is it presumption in me 
to write thus? Have you ever 
given me a right to speak in these 
words? I donot know. I do not 
care. Man has a right to. be 
grateful. It is the first and most 
divine right I possess, to feel and 
to express my gratitude. For out 
of the store of your kindness 
shown me when I was in the 
world, strong and happy in the 
privilege of your society, I have 
drawn healing medicine in my 
sickness, as tormented souls in 
purgatory get refreshment from 
the prayers of good and kind 
people who remember them on 
earth. So, therefore, if I have 
said too much, forgive me, for- 
give the heartfelt gratitude which 
prompts me ; and believe still in 
the respectful and undying devo- 
tion of the humblest of you ser- 
vants, UGo DEL FERICE,”’ 


Del Ferice read over what he 
had written with considerable 
satisfaction, and addressed his let- 
ter to Donna Tullia, losing no 
time in despatching Temistocle 


with it, and instructing him to 
ask if there would be an answer. 
As soon as the man was out of the 
house, Ugo rang for his landlady, 
and sent for the porter’s little boy, 
to whom he delivered the letter tor 
Don Giovanni, to be dropped into 
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the nearest post-box. Then he lay 
down, exhausted with his morn- 
ing’s work. In the course of two 
hours ‘Temistocle returned from 
Donna Tullia’s house with a little 
scented note—too much scented, 
and the paper just a shade too 
small. She took no notice of what 
he had said in his carefully penned 
epistle ; but merely told him she 
was sincerely glad that he was 
better, and asked him to call as 
soon as he could. Ugo was not 
disappointed ; he had expected no 
compromising expressions of inter- 
est in response to his own effusions; 
and he was well pleased with the 
invitation, for it showed that what 
he had written had been well re- 
ceived. 

Don Giovanni Sarracinesca re- 
ceived the anonymous note late 
in the evening. He had, of course, 
together with his father, deposited 
cards of condolence at the Palazzo 
Astrardente, and he had been alone 
to inquire if the Duchessa would 
receive him. ‘The porter had an- 
swered that, for the present, there 
were standing orders to admit no 
one; and as Giovanni could boast 
of no especial intimacy, and had 
no valid excuse to give, he was 
obliged to be satisfied. He had 
patiently waited in the Villa 
Borghese and by the band-stand on 
the Pincio, taking it for granted 
that sooner or later Corona’s car- 
riage would appear ; but when at 
last he had seen her, she had driven 
rapidly past him, deeply veiled, 
and ina closed brougham, and he 
did not think she had even noticed 
him. He would have written to 
her, but he was still unable to 
hold a pen ; and he reflected that, 
after all, it would have been a 
hideous farce for him to offer con- 
dolences and sympathy, however 
much he might desire to hide from 
himself his secret satisfaction at_ 
her husband’s death. Too proud 
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to think of obtaining information 
through such base channels as Del 
Ferice was willing to use, he was 
wholly ignorant of Corona’s inten- 
tions ; and it was a brilliant proof 
of Ugo’s astuteness that he had 
rightly judged Giovanni’s position 
with regard to her, and justly esti- 
mated the value of the news con- 
veyed by his anonymous note. 

Sarracinesca read the scrap of 
writing, and tossed it angrily into 
the fire. He hated underhand 
dealings, and scorned himself for 
the interest the note excited in 
him, wondering who could find ad- 
vantage in informing him of the 
Duchessa’s movements. But the 
note took effect, nevertheless, al- 
though he was ashamed of it, and 
all night he pondered upon what 
it told him. The next day, at 
three o’clock, he went out alone, and 
walked rapidly towards the Palazzo 
Astrardente. He was unable to 
bear the suspense any longer; the 
thought that Corona was going 
away, apparently to shut herself 
up in the solitude of the ancient 
fortress, for any unknown num- 
ber of months, and that he might 
not see her until the autumn, was 
intolerable. He knew that by the 
mere use of his name he could at 
least make sure that she would 
know he was at her door, and he 
determined to make the attempt. 
He waited a long time, pacing 
slowly the broad flagstones beneath 
the arch of the palace, while the 
porter himself went up with his 
card and message. The fellow had 
hesitated, but Don Giovanni Sar- 
racinesca was not a man to be re- 
fused by a servant. At last the 
porter returned, and, bowing to 
the ground, said that the Signora 
Duchessa would receive him. 

In five minutes he was waiting 
alone in the great drawing-room. 
It had cost Corona a struggle to 
allow him to be admitted. She 








hesitated long, for it seemed like 
a positive wrong to her husband’s 
memory, but the woman in her 
yielded at last; she was going 
away on the following morning, 
and she could not refuse to see 
him for once. She hesitated again 
as she laid her hand upon the 
latch of the door, knowing that 
he was in the room beyond ; then 
at last she entered. 

Her face was very pale and very 
grave. Her simple gown of close- 
fitting black set off her height and 
figure, and softly flowed in har- 
mony with her stately movements 
as she slowly advanced towards 
Giovanni, who stood almost awe- 
struck in the middle of the room. 
He could not realise that this dark 
sad princess was the same woman 
to whom. less than a month ago 
he had spoken such passionate 
words, whom he had madly tried 
to take into his arms. Proud as 
he was, it seemed presumptuous in 
him to think of love in connection 
with so royal a woman; and yet 
he knew that he loved her better 
and more truly than he had done 
a month before. She held out her 
hand to him, and he raised it to 
his lips. Then they both sat down 
in silence. 

‘*T had despaired of ever seeing 
you again,’”’ said Giovanni at last, 
speaking in a subdued voice. ‘*I 
had wished for some opportunity 
of telling you how sincerely I sym- 
pathise with you in your great 
loss.’’ It was a very formal speech, 
such as men make in such situa- 
tions. It might have been better, 
but he was not eloquent; even 
his rough old father had a better 
command of language on ordinary 
occasions, though Giovanni could 
speak well enough when he was 
roused. But he felt constrained 
in the presence of the woman he 
adored. Corona herself hardly 
knew how to answer. 
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‘¢You are very kind,’’ she said, 
simply. 

‘‘T wish it were possible to be 
of any service to you,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I need not tell you 
that both my father and myself 
would hold it an honour to assist 
you in any way.’’ He mentioned 
his father from a feeling of deli- 
cacy ; he did not wish to put him- 
self forward. 

‘You are very kind,’’ repeated 
Corona, gravely. ‘‘I have not 
had any annoyance. I have an 
excellent man of business.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause. 
Then she seemed to understand 
that he was embarrassed, and 
spoke again. 

‘*T am glad to see that you are 
recovered.” ; 

‘It was nothing,’’ answered 
Giovanni, with a glance at his 
right arm, which was still con- 
fined in a bandage of black silk, 
but was no longer in a sling. 

‘‘It was very wrong of you,”’ 
returned Corona, looking seriously 
into his eyes. ‘‘I do not know 
why you fought, but it was wrong ; 
it is a great sin.”’ 

Giovanni smiled a little. 

‘¢ We all have to sin sometimes,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Would you have me 
stand quietly and see an abomin- 
able piece of baseness, and not 
lift a hand to punish the offend- 
er?” 

‘People who do base things 
always come to a bad end,” an- 
swered the Duchessa. 

‘‘Perhaps. But we poor sinners 
are impatient to see justice done 
at once. I am sorry to have done 
anything you consider wrong,’ he 
added, with a shade of bitterness. 
‘Will you permit me to change 
the subject? Are you thinking 


of remaining in Rome, or do you 

mean to go away?”’ 
“T am going up 

dente to-morrow,’ 


to Astrar- 
answered Co- 
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rona, readily. ‘‘I want to be 
alone and in the country.” 

Giovanni showed no surprise : 
his anonymous information had 
been accurate ; Del Ferice had not 
parted with the grey trousers in 
vain. ) 

‘¢T suppose you are right,” he 
said. ‘But at this time of year [ 
should think the mountains would 
be very cold.”’ 

‘«The castle is comfortable. It 
has been recently fitted up, and 
there are many warm rooms in it. 
Iam fond of the old place, and I 
need to be alone for a long time.”’ 

Giovanni thought the conver- 
sation was becoming oppressive. 
He thought of what had passed 
between them at their last meet- 
ing in the conservatory of the 
Palazzo Frangipani. 

‘¢]T shall myself pass the summer 
in Sarracinesca,’’ he said, sudden- 
ly. ‘*You know it is not very 
far. May I hope that I may some- 
times be permitted to see you?”’ 

Corona had certainly had no 
thought of seeing Giovanni when 
she had determined to go to As- 
trardente ; she had not been there 
often, and had not realised that 
it was within reach of the Sar- 
racinesca estate. She _ started 
slightly. 

‘¢Ts it so near?”’ she asked. 

‘¢Half a day’s ride over the 
hills,’ replied Giovanni. 

‘¢T did not know. Of course, 
if you come, you will not be denied 
hospitality.”’ 

‘<But you would rather not see 
me?’’ asked Sarracinesca, in a 
tone of disappointment. He had 
hoped for something more en- 
couraging. Corona answered cour- 
ageously. 

‘*T would rather not see you. 
Do not think me unkind,’’ she 
added, her voice softening a little. 
‘* Why need there be any explana- 
tions? Do not try to see me. 
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wish you well; I wish you more— 
all happiness—but do not try to 
see me.”’ 

Giovanni’s face grew grave 
and pale. He was disappointed, 
even humiliated; but something 
told him that it was not coldness 
which prompted her request. 

«« Your commands are my laws,’ 
he answered. 

«¢] would rather that instead of 
regarding what I ask you as a 
command, you should feel that it 
should be the natural prompting 
of your own heart,’’ replied Coro- 
na, somewhat coldly. 

‘Forgive me if my heart dic- 
tates what my obedience to you 
must effectually forbid,’’ said Gio- 
vanni. ‘‘I beseech you to be sat- 
isfied that what you ask | will 
perform—blindly.”’ 

‘«¢ Not blindly—you know all my 
reasons.” 

‘There is that between you and 
me which annihilates reason,”’ 
auswered Giovanni, his voice 
trembling a little. 

‘‘ There is that in my position 
which should command your re- 
spect,’’ said Corona. She feared 
he was going too far, and yet this 
time she knew she had not said 
too much, and that in bidding him 
avoid her, she was only doing what 
was strictly necessary for her peace. 
‘“‘lTam a widow,”’ she continued, 
very gravely ; ‘1 ama woman, and 
I am alone. My only protection 
lies in the courtesy I have a right 
to expect from men like you. You 
have expressed your sympathy; 
show it then by cheerfully fulfil- 
ling my request. I do not speak 
in riddles, but very plainly. You 
recall to me a moment of great 
pain, and your presence, the mere 
fact of my receiving you, seems a 
disloyalty to the memory of my 
husband. I have given you no 
reason to believe that I ever took 
a greater interest in you than such 
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as I might take in a friend. I 
hourly pray that this—this too 
great interest you show in me, may 
pass quickly and leave you what 
you were before. You see I do 
not speak darkly, and I do not 
mean to speak unkindly. Do not 
answer me, I beseech you, but 
take this as my last word. Forget 
me if you can——”’ 

‘* Tcannot,”’ said Giovanni, deep- 
ly moved. 

‘¢Try. If you cannot, God help 
you! but I am sure that if you try 
faithfully, you will succeed. And 
now you must go,”’ she said in 
gentler tones. ‘‘ You should not 
have come—I should not have let 
you see me. But it is best so. I 
am grateful for the sympathy you 
have expressed. I do not doubt 
that you will do as I have asked 
you, and as you have promised. 
Good-bye.”’ 

Corona rose to her feet, her 
hands folded before her. Gio- 
vanni had no choice. She let her 
eyes rest upon him, not unkindly, 
but she did not extend her hand. 
He stood one moment in hesita- 
tion, then bowed and left the 
room without a word. Corona 
stood still, and her eyes followed 
his retreating figure until at the 
door he turned once more and 
bent his head and then was gone. 
Then she fell back into her chair 
and gazed listlessly at the wall 
opposite. 

‘It is done,’’ she said at last. 
‘« T hope it is well done and wisely.”’ 
Indeed it had been a hard thing to 
say; but it was better to say it at 
once than to regret an ill timed 
indulgence when it should be too 
late. And yet it had cost her less 


to send him away definitely than 
it had cost her to resist his pas- 
sionate appeal a month ago. 
seemed 
from her sorrows. 
gone ! 


She 
to have gained strength 
So he was 
She gave a sigh of relief, 








which was instantly followed by 
a sharp throb of pain, so sudden 
that she hardly understood it. 

Her preparations were all made. 
She had at the last moment 
realised that it was not fitting for 
her, at her age, to travel alone, 
nor to live wholly alone in her 
widowhood. She had revolved the 
matter in her mind, and had de- 
cided that there was no woman of 
her acquaintance whom she could 
ask even for a short time to stay 
with her. She had no friends, no 
relations, none to turn to in such a 
need. It was not that she cared 
for company in her solitude; it 
was merely a question of propriety. 
To overcome the difficulty, she ob- 
tained permission to take with her 
one of the sisters of a charitable 
order of nuns, a lady in middle 
life, but broken down and in ill 
health from her untiring labours. 
The thing was easily managed ; and 
the next morning, on leaving the 
palace she stopped at the gate of 
the community and found Sister 
Gabrielle waiting with her modest 
box. The nun entered the huge 
travelling carriage, and the two 
ladies set out for Astrardente. 

It was the first day of Carnival, 
and a memorably sad one for Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca. He would 
have been capable of leaving Rome 
at once, but that he had promised 
Corona not to attempt to see her. 
He would have gone to Sarraci- 
nesca for the mere sake of being 
nearer to her, had he not reflected 
that he would be encouraging all 
manner of gossip by so doing. But 
he determined that so soon as 
Lent began, he would declare his 
intention of leaving the city for a 
year. No one ever went to Sar- 
racinesca, and by making a circuit 
he could reach the ancestral castle 
without creating suspicion. He 
might even goto Paris for a few 
days, and have it supposed that he 
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was wandering about Europe, for 
he could trust his own servants 
implicitly; they were not of the 
type who would drink wine ata 
tavern with Temistocle or any of 
his class. 

The old Prince came into his 
son’s room in the morning and 
found him disconsolately looking 
over his guns, for the sake of an 
occupation. 

‘‘Well, Giovanni,” he said, “you 
have time to reflect upon your 
future conduct. What! are you go- 
ing upon a shooting expedition ?” 

‘“‘T wish I could. I wish I 
could find anything to do,” an- 
swered Giovanni, laying down the 
breech-loader and looking out of 
the window. ‘‘ The world is turned 
inside out like a beggar’s pocket, 
and there is nothing in it.”’ 

‘*So the Astrardente is gone,” 
remarked the Prince. 

‘« Yes; gone to live within twen- 
ty miles of Sarracinesca,”’ replied 
Giovanni, with an angry intonation. 

‘¢ Do not go there yet,”’ said his 
father. ‘‘ Leave her alone a while. 
Women become frantic in soli- 
tude.”’ 

‘¢ Do you think I am an idiot?” 
exclaimed Giovanni. ‘Of course 
I shall stay where I am till Car- 
nival is over.’’ He was not in a 
good humour. 

‘¢Why are you so petulant?” 
retorted the old man. ‘I merely 
gave you my advice.” 

‘¢Well, 1am going to follow it. 
It is good. When Carnival is 
over I will go away, and perhaps 
get to Sarracinesca by a round- 
about way, so that no one will 
know where | am. Will you not 
come too?”’ 

‘‘[  daresay,’’ answered the 
Prince, who was always pleased 
when his son expressed a desire 
for his company. ‘‘I wish we 
lived in the good old times.” 

‘“«Why?”’ 
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«We would make small scruple 
of besieging Astrardente and car- 
rying off the Duchessa for you, 
my boy,” said the Prince, grimly. 

Giovanni laughed. Perhaps the 
same idea had crossed his mind. 
He was not quite sure whether it 
was respectful to Corona to think 
of carrying her off in the way his 
father suggested ; but there was a 
flavour of curious possibility in the 
suggestion, coming as it did from 
a man whose grandfather might 
have done such a thing, and whose 
great-grandfather was said to have 
done it. So strong are the in- 
stincts of barbaric domination in 
races where the traditions of vio- 
lence exist in an unbroken chain, 
that both father and son smiled 
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at the idea as if it were quite 
natural, although Giovanni had 
only the previous day promised 
that he would not even attempt 
to see Corona d’Astrardente with- 
out her permission. He did not 
tell his father of his promise, how- 
ever, for his more delicate instinct 
made him sure that though he had 
acted rightly, his father would 
laugh at his scruples and tell him 
that women liked to be wooed 
roughly. 

Meanwhile Giovanni felt that 
Rome had become for him a vast 
solitude, and the smile soon faded 
from his face at the thought that 


.he must go out into the world, 


and for Corona’s sake act as though 
nothing had happened. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Poor Madame Mayer was in 
great anxiety of mind. She had 
not a great amount of pride, but 
she made up for it by a plentiful 
endowment of vanity, in which 
she suffered acutely. She was a 
good-hearted woman enough, and 
by nature she was not vindictive ; 


~ but she could not help being jeal- 


ous, for she was in love. She felt 
how Giovanni every day evidently 
cared less and less for her society, 
and how, on the other hand, Del 
Ferice was quietly assuring his 
position, so that people already 
began to whisper that he had a 
chance of becoming her husband. 
She did not dislike Del Ferice ; he 
was simply a convenient man of 
the world, whom she always found 
ready to help her when she needed 
help. But by dint of making use 
of him, she was beginning to feel 
in some way bound to consider him 
as an element in her life, and she 
did not like the position. The 
letter he had written her was of 
the kind a man might write to the 





woman he loved ; it bordered upon 
the familiar, even while the writer 
expressed himself in terms of ex- 
aggerated respect. Perhaps if Del 
Ferice had been well, she would 
have simply taken no notice of 
what he had written, and not even 
have sent an answer; but she had 
not the heart to repulse him alto- 
gether in his present condition. 
There was a phrase cunningly in- 
troduced and ambiguously worded, 
which seemed to mean that he had 
come by his wound in her cause. 
He spoke of having suffered and of 
still suffering so much for her,— 
did he mean to refer to pain of 
body or of mind? It was not cer- 
tain. Don Giovanni had assured 
her that she was in no way con- 
cerned in the duel, and he was 
well known for his honesty ; never- 
theless, out of delicacy, he might 
have desired to conceal the truth 
from her. It seemed like him. 
She longed for an opportunity of 
talking with him and eliciting 
some explanation of his conduct. 
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There had been a time when he 
used to visit her, and always spent 
some time in her society when they 
met in the world—now, on the 
contrary, he seemed to avoid her 
whenever he could; and in pro- 
portion as she noticed that his 
manner cooled, her own jealousy 
against Corona d’Astrardente in- 
creased in force, until at last it 
seemed to absorb her love for Gio- 
vanni into itself and turn it into 
hate. 

Love is a_ passion which, like 
certain powerful drugs, acts differ- 
ently upon each different constitu- 
tion of temper ; love also acts more 
strongly when it is unreturned or 
thwarted than when it is mutual 
and uneventful,—that is to say, if 
two persons love each other truly, 
and there is no obstacle to their 
union, it is probable that, without 
any violent emotion, their love 
will grow and become stronger 
by imperceptible degrees, without 
changing in .its natural quality ; 
but if thwarted by untoward cir- 
cumstances, the passion, if true, 
attains suddenly to the dimensions 
which it would otherwise need 
years to reach, so that it some- 
times happens that the nature in 
which this unforeseen and abnormal 
development takes place is unable 
to bear the precocious growth ; 
then, losing sight of its identity in 
the strange inward confusion of 
heart and mind which ensues, it is 
driven to madness, and, breaking 
every barrier, either attains its ob- 
ject at a single bound, or is shivered 
and ruined in dashing itself against 
the impenetrable wall of complete 
impossibility. But again, in the 
last case, when love is wholly unre- 
turned, it dies a natural death of 
atrophy, when it has existed in 
a person of common and average 
nature; or if the man or woman 
so afflicted be proud and of noble 
instincts, the passion becomes a 


kind of religion to the heart— 
sacred, and worthy to be guarded 
from the eyes of the world ; or 
finally, again, where it finds van. 
ity the dominant characteristic of 
the being in whom it has grown, 
it draws a poisonous life from the 
unhealthy soil on which it is fed, 
and the tender seed of love shoots 
and puts forth evil leaves and 
blossoms, and grows to be a most 
venomous tree, which is the tree 
of hatred. 

Donna Tullia was certainly a 
woman who belongéd to the latter 
class of individuals. She had 
qualities which were perhaps good 
because not bad; but the main- 
spring of her being was an inor- 
dinate vanity; and it was in this 
characteristic that she was most 
deeply wounded, as she found her- 
self gradually abandoned py Gio- 
vanni Sarracinesca. She had been 
in the habit of thinking of him as 
a probable husband ; the popular 
talk had fostered the idea, and 
occasional hints, and smiling ques- 
tions concerning him, had made 
her feel that he could not long 
hang back. She had been in the 
habit of treating him familiarly; 
and he, tutored by his father to 
the belief that she was the best 
match for him, and _ reluctantly 
yielding to the force of circum- 
stances, which seemed driving him 
into matrimony, had suffered him- 
self to be ordered about and made 
use of with an indifference which, 
in Madame Mayer’s eyes, had 
passed for consent. She _ had 
watched with growing fear and 
jealousy his devotion to the As- 
trardente, which all the world had 
noticed ; and at last her anger had 
broken out at the affront she had 
received at the Frangipani ball. 
But even then she loved Giovanni 
in her own vain way. It was not 


till Corona was suddenly left a _ 


widow, that she began to realise 
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the hopelessness of her position ; 
and when she found how deter- 
minately Sarracinesca avoided her 
wherever they met, the affection 
she had hitherto felt for him turned 
into a bitter hatred, stronger even 
than her jealousy against the Duch- 
essa. There was no scene of ex- 
planation between them, no words 

, no dramatic situation, such 
as Donna Tullia loved ; the change 
came in a few days, and was com- 
plete. She had not even the sat- 
isfaction of receiving some share 
of the attention Giovanni would 
have bestowed upon Corona if she 
had been in town. Not only had 
he grown utterly indifferent to 
her; he openly avoided her, and 
thereby inflicted upon her vanity 
the cruellest wound she was cap- 
able of feeling. 

With Donna Tullia to hate was 
to injure, to long for revenge. 
Not of the kind which is enjoyed 
in secret, and known only to the 
person who suffers, and the person 
who causes the suffering. She did 
not care for that so much as she 
desired some brilliant triumph over 
her enemies before the world ; some 
startling instance of poetic justice, 
which should at one blow do a 
mortal injury to Corona d’Astrar- 
dente, and bring Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca to her own feet by force, 
repentant and crushed, to be dealt 
with as she saw fit, according to 
his misdeeds. But she had chosen 
her adversaries ill, and her heart 
misgave her. She had no hold 
upon them, for they were very 
strong people, very powerful, and 
very much respected by their fel- 
lows. It was not easy to bring 


them into trouble; it seemed im- 
possible to humiliate them as she 
wished to do, and yet her hate was 
very strong. She waited and pon- 
dered, and in the meanwhile, when 
she met Giovanni, she began to 
treat him with haughty coldness. 
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But Giovanni smiled, and seemed 
well satisfied that she should at 
last give over what was to him 
very like a persecution. Her 
anger grew hotter from its very 
impotence. The world saw it, and 
laughed. 

The days of Carnival came and 
passed, much as they usually pass, 
in a whirl of gaiety. Giovanni 
went everywhere, and showed his 
grave face; but he talked little, 
and of course every one said he 
was melancholy at the departure 
of the Duchessa. Nevertheless 
he kept up an appearance of ‘in- 
terest of what was done, and as 
nobody cared to risk asking him 
questions, people left him in peace. 
The hurrying crowd ‘of social life 
filled up the place occupied by 
old Astrardente and the _beauti- 
ful Duchessa, and they were soon 
forgotten, for they had not had 
many intimate friends. 

On the last night of Carnival, 
Del Ferice appeared once more. 
He had not been able to resist the 
temptation of getting one glimpse 
of the world he loved, before the 
wet blanket of Lent extinguished 
the lights of the ball-rooms and 
the jollity of the dancers. Every 
one was surprised to see him, and 
most people were pleased ; he was 
such a useful man, that he had 
often been missed during the time 
of his illness. He was improved 
in appearance ; for though ‘he was 
very pale, he had grown also ex- 
tremely thin, and his features had 
gained delicacy. 

When Giovanni saw him, he 
went up to him, and the two men 
exchanged a formal salutation, 
while every one stood still for a 
moment to see the meeting. It 
was over in a moment, and soci- 
ety gave a little sigh of relief, as 
though a weight were removed 
from its mind. Then Del Ferice 
went to Donna Tullia’sside. They 
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were soon alone upon a small sofa 
in a small room, whither a couple 
strayed now and then to remain a 
few minutes before returning to 
the ball. A few people passed 
through, but for more than an 
hour they were not disturbed. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you,” 
said Donna Tullia; ‘‘but I had 
hoped that the first time you went 
out you would have come to my 
house.”’ 

‘‘ This is the first time 1 have 
been out—you see I should not 
have found you at home, since I 
have found you here.”’ 

‘*Are you entirely recovered ? 
You still look ill.” 

‘“‘T am a little weak—but an 
hour with you will do me more 
good than all the doctors in the 
world.”’ 

‘« Thanks,”’ said Donna Tullia, 
with a little laugh. ‘‘It was 
strange to see you shaking hands 
with Giovanni Sarfracinesca just 
new. I suppose men have to do 
that sort of thing.”’ 

‘«You may be sure | would not 
have done it unless it had been 
necessary,’’ returned Del Ferice, 
bitterly. 

*«T should think not. 
arrogant man he is !”’ 

‘You no longer like him?” 
asked Del Ferice, innocently. 

‘Like him! No; I never liked 
him,’’ replied Donna Tullia,quickly, 

‘¢Oh, I thought you did ; I used 
to wonder at it.’’ Ugo grew 
thoughtful. 

‘*] was always good to him,”’ 
said Donna Tullia. ‘‘But of 
course I can never forgive him 
for what he did at the Frangipani 
ball.”’ 

‘*No; nor I,” 
Ferice, readily. 


What an 


answered Del 
**T shall always 


hate him for that too.’’ 

‘‘T do not say that I exactly 
hate him.”’ 

‘* You have every reason. It 


eo 


appears to me _ that since m 
illness we have another idea in 
common, another bond of sym- 
pathy.”” Del Ferice spoke almost 
tenderly; but he laughed imme. 
diately afterwards, as though not 
wishing his words to be interpreted 
too seriously. Donna Tullia smiled 
too; she was inclined to be very 
kind to him. 

‘*You are very quick to jump 
at conclusions,’’ she said, playing 
with her red fan and looking 
down. 

‘* It is always easy to reach that 
pleasant conclusion—that you and 
I are in sympathy,’ he answered, 
with a tender glance, ‘even in 
regard to hating the same person. 


The bond would be close indeed,. 


if- it depended on the opposite of 
hate. And yet I sometimes think 
it does. Are you not the best 
friend I have in the world ?” 

‘1 do not know,—I am a good 
friend to you,” she answered. 

‘« Indeed you are; but do you 
not think it would be possible to 
cement our friendship even more 
closely yet ?”’ 

Donna Tullia looked up sharp- 
ly; she had no idea of allowing 
him to propose to marry her. His 
face, however, was grave—unlike 
his usual expression when he meant 
to be tender, and which she knew 
very well. 

‘¢] do not know,” she said, 
with a light laugh. ‘ How do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘*If I could do you some great 
service—if I could by any means 
satisfy what is now your chief de- 
sire in life—would not that help 
to cement our friendship, as ! 
said ?”’ 

«¢ Perhaps, ’’she answered , thought 
fully. ‘‘But then you do not know 
—you cannot guess even—what I 
most wish at this moment.” 


‘I think I could,” said De - 


Ferice, fixing his eyes upon her. 
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««] am sure I could, but I will not. 
I should risk offending you.” 

«No; I will not be angry. You 
may guess if you please.”” Donna 
Tullia in her turn looked fixedly 
at her companion. They seemed 
trying to read each other’s thoughts. 

“Very well,” said Ugo at last, 
«| will tell you. You would like 
to see the Astrardente dead and 
Giovanni Sarracinesca profoundly 
humiliated.”’ 

Donna Tullia started. But in- 
deed there was nothing strange in 
her companion’s knowledge of her 
feelings. Many people, being asked 
what she felt, would very likely 
have said the same, for the world 
had seen her discomfiture and had 
laughed at it. 

‘¢ You are a very singular man,”’ 
she said, uneasily. 

‘In other words,’”’ replied Del 
Ferice, calmly, ‘‘I am_ perfectly 
right in my surmises. I see it in 
your face. Of course,’’ he added, 
with a laugh, ‘‘it is mere jest. 
But the thing is quite possible. If 
I fulfilled your desire of just and 
poetic vengeance, what would you 
give me?”’ 

Donna Tullia laughed in her 


’ turn, to conceal the extreme inter- 


est she felt in what he said. 

‘*Whatever you like,’’ she said. 
But even while the laugh was on 
her hps her eyes sought his un- 
easily. 

‘Would you marry me, for in- 
stance, as the enchanted princess 
in the fairy story marries the 
prince who frees her from the 
spell?’” He seemed immensely 
amused at the idea. 

‘Why not ?’’ she laughed. 

‘It would be the only just re- 
compense,’’ he answered. ‘‘ See 


how impossible the thing looks. 
And yet a few pounds of dynamite 
would blow up the Great Pyramid. 
Giovanni Sarracinesca 
strong as he looks.”’ 


is not so 
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‘¢Oh, I would not-have him 
hurt! ’’ exclaimed Donna Tullia in 
alarm. 

‘¢IT do not mean physically, nor 
morally, but socially.’ 

‘* How?”’ 

‘*That is my secret,’’ returned 
Del Ferice, quietly. 

**It sounds as though you were 
pretending to know more than you 
really do,’’ she answered. 

‘*No; it is the plain truth,’’ 
said Del Ferice, quietly. ‘If you 
were in earnest I might be willing 
to tell you what the secret is, but 
for a mere jest I cannot. It is far 
too serious a matter.’’ 

His tone convinced Donna Tul- 
lia that he really possessed some 
weapon which he could use against 
Don Giovannia if he pleased. She 
wondered only why, if it were 
true, he did not use it, seeing that 
he must hate Sarracinesca with all 
his heart. Del Ferice knew so 
much about people, so many strange 
and forgotten stories, he had so 
accurate a memory and so acute 
an intelligence, that it was by no 
means impossible that he was in 
possession of some secret connected 
with the Sarracinesca. They were, 
or were thought to be, wild, unruly 
men, both father and son; there 
were endless stories about them 
both ; and there was nothing more 
likely than that, in his numerous 
absences from home, Giovanni had 
at one time or another figured in 
some romantic affair, which he 
would be sorry to have had gener- 
ally known. Del Ferice was wise 
enough to keep his own counsel ; 
but now that his hatred was tho- 
roughly roused, he might very 
likely make use of the knowledge 
he possessed. Donna Tullia’s curi- 
osity was excited to its highest 
pitch, and at the same time she 
had pleasant visions of the possible 
humiliation of the man by whom 
she felt herself so ill-used. It 
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would be worth while making a 
sacrifice in order to learn Del 
Ferice’s secret. 

‘« This need not be a mere jest,”’ 
she said, after a moment’s silence. 

‘« That is as you please,’’ returned 
Del Ferice, seriously. ‘If you 
are willing to do your part, you 
may be sure that I will do mine.” 


‘You cannot think I really 
meant what I said just now,” 
replied Donna Tullia. <‘‘It would 
be madness.”’ 

‘‘Why? Am I halt, am I lame, 
am I blind? Am I repulsively 
ugly? Am I a pauper, that I 


should care for your money? Have 
I not loved you—yes, loved you 
long and faithfully? Am I too 
old? Is there anything in. the 
nature of things why I should not 
aspire to be your husband ?”’ 

It was singular. He spoke 
calmly, as though enumerating the 
advantages of a friend. Donna 
Tullia looked at him for amoment, 
and then laughed outright. 

‘©No,”’ she said; ‘‘all that is 
very true. You may aspire, as 
you call it. The question is, 
whether I shall aspire too. Of 
course, if we happened to agree 
in aspiring, we could be married 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘« Precisely,’’ answered Del Fer- 
ice, perfectly unmoved. ‘‘I am 
not proposing to marry you. I 
am arguing the case. There is 
this in the case which is perhaps 
outside the argument—this, that 
I am devotedly attached to you. 
The case is the stronger for that. 
I was only trying to demonstrate 
that the idea of our being married 
is not so unutterably absurd. You 
laughingly said you would marry 
me if I could accomplish something 
which would please you very much. 
I laughed also ; but now I seriously 
repeat my proposition, because I 
am convinced that although at first 
sight it may appear extremely 
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humorous, on a closer inspection 

it will be found exceedingly pra 

tical. In union is strength.” 
Donna Tullia was silent for a 


moment, and her face grew grave, | 


There was reason in what he said. 
She did not care for him—she had 
never thought of marrying him; 
but she recognised the justice of 
what he said. It was clear that 
a man of his social position, te. 
ceived everywhere and _ intimate 
with all her associates, might 
think of marrying her. He looked 
positively handsome since he was 
wounded; he was accomplished 
and intelligent; he had sufficient 
means of support to prevent him 


from being suspected of marrying’ 


solely for money, and he had calm- 
ly stated that he loved her. Per. 
haps he did. It was flattering to 
Donna Tullia’s vanity to believe 
him, and his acts had certainly 
not belied his words. He was by 
far the most thoughtful of all her 
admirers, and he affected to treat 
her always with a certain respect 
which she had never succeeded in 
obtaining from Valdarno and the 
rest. A woman who likes to be 
noisy, but is conscious of being a 
little vulgar, is always flattered 
when a man behaves towards her 
with profound reverence. It will 
even sometimes cure her of her 
vulgarity. Donna Tullia reflected 
seriously upon what Del Ferice 
had said. 

‘I never had such a proposition 
made to me in my life,’’ she said. 
**Of course you cannot think I 
regard it as a possible one, even 
now. You cannot think I am $0 
base as to sell myself for the sake 
of revenging an insult once offered 
me. If I am to regard this as 
a proposal of marriage, I must de- 
cline it with thanks. If it & 
merely a proposition for an alli- 


ance, I think the terms of the - 


treaty are unequal.”’ 
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Del Ferice smiled. 

«J knew you well enough to 
know what your answer would 
be,” he said. ‘¢T never insulted 

ou by dreaming that you would 
accept such a proposition. But 
as a subject for speculation it is 
very pleasant. It is delightful to 
me to think of being your hus- 
band; it is equally delightful to 
you to think of the humiliation of 
an enemy. I took the liberty of 
uniting the two thoughts in one 
dreaam—a dream of unspeakable 
bliss for myself.”’ 

Donna Tullia’s gay humour re- 
turned. 

‘You have certainly amused 
me very well for a quarter of an 
hour with your dreams,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘I wish you would tell 
me what you know of Don Gio- 
vanni. It must be very interest- 
ing if it can really seriously influ- 
ence his life.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot tell you. 
is too valuable.”’ 

“But if the thing you know 
has such power, why do you not 
use it yourself? You must hate 
nim far more than I do.”’ 

‘‘T doubt that,’’ answered Del 
Ferice, with a cunning smile. ‘*I 
do not use it, I do not choose to 
strike the blow, because I do not 
care enough for retribution merely. 
on my own account. I do not 
pretend to generosity, but I am 
not interested enough in him to 
harm him, though I dislike him 
exceedingly. We had a temporary 
settlement of our difficulties the 
other day, and we were both 
wounded. Poor Casalverde lost 
his head and did a foolish thing, 
and that cold-blooded villain 
Spicca killed him in consequence. 
It seems to me that there has been 
enough blood spilled in our quarrel. 
Tam prepared to leave him alone 
so far as I am concerned. But 
for you, it would be different. I 


The secret 
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could do something worse than 
kill him if I chose.”’ 

‘For me?’”’ said Donna Tullia. 
‘* What would you do for me?”’ 
She smiled sweetly, willing to use 
all her persuasion to extract his. 
secret. 

‘IT could prevent Don Giovanni 
from marrying the Astrardente, as 
he intends to do,’’ he answered. 
looking straight at his companion. 

‘How in the world could you 
do that?’’ she asked, in great 
surprise. 

‘¢That, my dear friend, is my 
secret, as I said before. I cannot 
reveal it to you at present.”’ 

‘¢You’re as dark as the Holy 
Office,’’ said Donna Tullia, a lit- 
tle impatiently. ‘‘ What possible 
harm could it do if you told me?”’ 

‘What possible good either ?”’ 
asked Del Ferice, in reply. ‘‘ You 
could not use it asI could. You 
would gain no advantage by know- 
ing it. Of course,’’ he added, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ if we entered into the 
alliance we were jesting about, it 
would be different.” 

‘« You will not tell me unless I 
promise to marry you?”’ 

‘‘ Frankly, no,’’ he answered, 
still laughing. 

It exasperated Donna Tullia be- 
yond measure to feel that he was 
in possession of what she so cov- 
eted, and to feel that he was bar- 
gaining, half in earnest, for her 
life in exchange for his secret. 
She was almost tempted for one 
moment to assent, to say she would 
marry him, so great was her curi- 
osity ; it would be easy to break 
her promise, and laugh at him 
afterwards. But she was not a 


bad woman, as women of her class 
are considered. She had suffered 
a great disappointment, and her 
resentment was in proportion to 
her vanity. But she was not pre- 
pared to give a false promise for 
the sake of vengeance ; 


she was 
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only bad enough to imagine such 
bad faith possible. 

‘« But you said you never seri- 
ously thought I could accept such 
an engagement,’’ she objected, not 
knowing what to say. 

‘«] did,”’ replied Del Ferice. 
‘*] might have added that I never 
seriously contemplated parting with 
my secret.”’ 

‘*There is nothing to be got 
from you,’’ said Donna Tullia, in 
a tone of disappointment. ‘‘I 
think that when you have nearly 
driven me mad with curiosity, you 
might really tell me something.”’ 

‘‘Ah no, dear lady,’’ answered 
her companion. ‘‘ You may ask 
anything of me but that—any- 
thing. You may ask that too, if 
you wiil sign the treaty I pro- 
posed.’’ 

‘* You will drive me into marry- 
ing you out of sheer curiosity,”’ 
said Donna Tullia, with an impa- 
tient laugh. 

‘‘] wish that were possible. 1 
wish I could see my way to telling 
you as it is, for the thing is so 
curious that it would have the 
most intense interest for you. But 
it is quite out of the question.” 

‘©You should never have told 


” 


replied 


me anything about it, 
Madame Mayer. 

‘¢ Well, I will think about it,” 
said Del Ferice at last, as though 
suddenly resolving to make a sacri- 
fice. ‘I will look over some pa- 
pers I have, and I will think about 
it. I promise you that if I feel 
that I can conscientiously tell you 
something of the matter, you may 
be sure that I will.’’ 

Donna Tullia’s manner changed 
again, from impatience to persua- 
sion. The sudden hope he held 
out to her was delicious to contem- 
plate. She could not realise that 
Del Ferice, having once thoroughly 
interested her, could play upon her 
moods as on the keys of an instru- 
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ment. If she had been less anxious 
that the story he told should be 
true, she might have suspected 
that he was practising upon her 
credulity. But she siezed the 
idea of obtaining some secret infly. | 
ence over the life of Giovanni, and 
it completely carried her away, 

‘*You must tell me—I am supe 
you will,’’ she said, letting her 
kindest glance rest upon her com- 
panion. ‘*Come and dine with 
me,—do you fast? No —nor | 
Come on Friday—will you? 

‘«T shall be delighted,’’ answered 
Del Ferice, with a quiet smile of 
triumph. 

‘*T will have the old lady, of 
course, sO you cannot tell me at 
dinner; but she will go to sleep 
soon afterwards—she always does, 
Come at seven. Besides, she is 
deaf, you know.” 

The old lady in question was 
the aged countess whom Donna 
Tullia affected as a companion in 
her solitary magnificence. 

‘*And now, will you take me 
back to the ball-room? I have an 
idea that a partner is looking for 
me.” 

Del Ferice left her dancing, and 
went home in his little coupé. He 
was desperately fatigued, for he 
was still very weak, and he feared 
lest his imprudence in going out 
so soon might bring on a relapse 
from his convalescence. Neverthe: 
less, before he went to bed he dis 
missed Temistocle, and opened a 
shabby-looking black box which 
stood upon his writing-table. It 
was bound with iron, and was 
fastened by a patent lock which — 
had frequently defied Temistocle’s 
ingenuity. From this repository 
he took a great number of papers, 
which were all neatly filed away 
and marked in the owner’s small 
and ornamented handwriting. Be 
neath many packages of letters he 
found what he sought for, a long 
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envelope containing three folded 
documents. 

He spread out the papers and 
read them carefully over. 

«Jt is avery singular thing,’’ he 
said to himself; ‘‘ but there can be 
no doubt about it. 


There it is.’’ 
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He folded the papers again, re- 
turned them to their envelope, and 
replaced the letter deep among the 
letters in his box. He then locked 
it, attached the key to a chain he 
wore about his neck, and went to 
bed, worn out with fatigue. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Del Ferice had purposely ex- 
cited Donna ‘Tullia’s curiosity, 
and he meant before long to tell 
more than he had vouchsafed in 
his first confidence. But he him- 
self trembled before the magnitude 
of what he had suddeniy thought 
of doing, for the fear of Giovanni 
was in his heart. The tempta- 
tion to boast to Donna Tullia that 
he had the means of preventing 
Giovanni from marrying was too 
strong; but when it had come to 
telling her what those means were, 
prudence had restrained him. He 
desired that if the scheme were put 
into execution it might be by some 
one else; for, extraordinary as it 
was, he was not absolutely certaifi 
of its success. He was not sure 
of Donna Tullia’s discretion, 
either, until by a judicious with- 
holding of the secret he had given 
her a sufficient idea of its import- 
ance. But on mature reflection 
he came to the conclusion that 
even if she possessed the infor- 
mation he was able to give, she 
would not dare to mention it, nor 
even to hint at it. 

The grey light of Ash-Wednes- 
day morning broke over Rome, 
and stole through the windows of 
Giovanni Sarracinesca’s bedroom. 
Giovanni had not slept much, but 
his restlessness was due rather to 
his gladness at having performed 
the last of his social duties than 
to any disturbance of mind. All 
night he lay planning what he 
should do,—how he might reach his 
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place in the mountains by a cir- 
cuitous route, leaving the general 
impression that he was abroad— 
and how, when at last he had got 
to Sarracinesca unobserved, he 
would revel in the solitude and 
in the thought of being within 
half a day’s journey of Corona 
d’Astrardente. He was willing to 
take a great deal of trouble, for 
he did not wish people to know 
his whereabouts; he would not 
have it said that he had gone into 
the country to be near Corona 
and to see her every day, as 
would certainly be said if his real 
movements were discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, he fulfilled his pro- 
gramme to the letter. He left 
Rome on the afternoon of Ash- 
Wednesday for Florence; there he 
visited several acquaintances who, 
he knew, would write their friends 
in Rome of his appearance; from 
Florence he went to Paris, and 
gave out that he was going upon 
a shooting expedition in the 
Arctic regions, as soon as the 
weather was warm enough. As 
he was well known for a sports- 
man and a traveller, from Africa 
to Sweden, this statement created 
no suspicion ; and when he finally 
left Paris, the newspapers and the 
gossips all said he had gone to 
Copenhagen on his way to the far 
north. In due time the statement 
reached Rome, and it was sup- 
posed that society had lost sight 
of Giovanni. Sarracinesca for at 
least eight months. It was thought 
2Q 
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that he had acted with great deli- 
cacy in thus absenting himself; he 
would thus allow the first months 
of Corona’s mourning to pass be- 
fore formally presenting: himself 
to society as her suitor. Con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the case, there would be 
nothing improper, from a social 
point of view in his marrying 
Corona at the expiration of a year 
after her husband’s death. Of 
course he would marry her; there 
was no doubt of that—he had 
been in love with her so long, and 
now she was both free and rich. 
No one suspected that Giovanni, 
instead of being in Scandinavia, 
was quietly established at Sarra- 
cinesca, a day’s journey from Rume, 
busying himself with the manage- 
ment of the estate, and momen- 
tarily satisfied in feeling himself 
so near the woman he loved. 
Donna Tullia could hardly wait 
until the day when Del Ferice was 
coming to dinner; she was several 
times on the point of writing a 
note to ask him to come at once. 
But she wisely refrained, guessing 
that the more she pressed him the 
more difficulties he would make. 
At last he came, looking pale and 
worn—interesting, as Donna Tullia 
would have expressed it. The old 
countess talked a great deal during 
dinner ; but as she was too deaf to 
hear more than a quarter of what 
was said by the others, the conver- 
sation was not interesting. When 
the meal was over, she established 
herself in a comfortable chair in 
the little sitting-room, and took a 
book. After a few minutes, Donna 
Tullia suggested to Del Ferice that 
they should go into the drawing- 
room. She had received some new 
waltz-music from Vienna which 


she wanted to look over, and Ugo 


might help her. She was nota 


musician, but was fond of a cheer- 
ful noise, and played upon the 


piano with the average skill of a 
well-educated young woman of the 
world. Of course the doors were 
left open between the drawing-room 
and the boudoir, where the Coun- 
tess dozed over her book and pres- 
ently fell asleep. 

Donna Tullia sat at the grand 
piano, and made Del Ferice sit 
beside her. She struck a few 
chords, and played a fragment of 
dance-music. 

‘¢ Of course you have heard that 
Don Giovanni is gone?” she asked, 
carelessly. ‘‘ I suppose he is gone 
to Sarracinesca; they say there is 
a very good road between that and 
Astrardente.”’ 

‘‘T should think he would have 
more decency than to pursue the 
Duchessa in the first month of her 
mourning,’’ answered Del Ferice, 
resting one arm upon the piano, 
and supporting his pale face with 
his hand as he watched Donna 
Tullia’s fingers move upon the 
keys. 

‘‘Why? He does not care what 
people say—why should he? He 
will marry her when the year is 
out. Why should he care?” 

‘¢ He never can marry her unless 
I choose to allow it,’’ said Del 
Ferice, quietly. 

‘“*So you told me the other 
night,’’ returned Donna Tullia. 
‘*But you will allow him, of 
course. Besides, you could not 
stop it, after all. I do not believe 
that you could.” She leaned far 
back ir her chair, her hands resting 
upon the keys without striking 
them, and she looked at Del Ferice 
with a sweet smile. There was 4 
moment’s pause. 

‘*] have decided to tell you 
something,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ upon 
one condition.” 


‘«¢ Why make conditions?” asked 


Donna Tullia, trying to conceal her 
excitement. 
‘‘Only one, that of secrecy. 
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Will you promise never to men- 
tion what I am going to tell you 
without previously consulting me? 
I do not mean a common promise ; 
I mean it to be an oath.” He 
spoke very earnestly. ‘‘ This is a 
very serious matter. We are play- 
ing with fire and with life and 
death. You must give me some 
guarantee that you will be secret.” 

His manner impressed Donna 
Tullia; she had never seen him so 
much in earnest in her life. 

‘¢T will promise in any way you 
please,”’ she said. 

‘‘Then say this,’’ he answered. 
‘Say, ‘I swear and solemnly bind 
myself that I will faithfully keep 
the secret about to be committed 
to me; and that if I fail to keep it, 
I will atone by immediately marry- 
ing Ugo del Ferice——’”’ 

‘‘ That is absurd !”’ cried Donna 
Tullia, starting back from him. 
He did not heed her. 

««¢ And I take to witness of this 
oath the blessed memory of my 
mother, the hope of the salvation 
of my soul, and this relic of the 
True Cross.’’ He pointed to the 
locket she wore at her neck, which 
she had often told him contained 
the relic he mentioned. 

‘it is impossible!’ she cried 
again. ‘*I cannot swear so sol- 
emnly about such a matter. I 
cannot promise to marry you.”’ 

** Then it is because you cannot 
promise to keep my secret,’ he 
answered calmly. He knew her 
very well, and he knew that she 
would not break such an oath as 
he had dictated, under any circum- 
stances. He did not choose to 
risk anything by her indiscretion. 
Donna Tullia hesitated, seeing that 
he was firm. She was tortured 


with curiosity beyond all endur- 
ance. 

“T am only promising to marry 
you in case I reveal the secret ?”’ 
she asked. 


He bowed assent. 
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‘¢ So that I am really only promis- 
ing to be silent? Well, I cannot 
understand why it should be sol- 
emn; but if you wish it so, I will 
do it. What are the words?’”’ 

He repeated them slowly, and 
she followed him. He watched 
her at every word, to be sure she 
overlooked nothing. 

‘‘T, Tullia Mayer, swear and 
solemnly bind myself that I will 
faithfully keep the secret about 
to be committed to me; and that 
if I fail to keep it, I will atone 
by immediately marrying Ugo del 
Ferice’’—her voice trembled nerv- 
ously: ‘‘and I take to witness of 
this oath the blessed memory of 
my mother, the hope of the salva- 
tion of my soul, and this relic of 
the True Cross.”” At the last 
words she took the locket in her 
fingers. 

‘© You understand that you have 
promised to marry me if you re- 
veal my secret? You fully under- 
stand that ?’’ asked Del Ferice. 

‘¢T understand it,’’ she answered 
hurriedly, as though ashamed of 
what she had done. ‘‘ And now, 
the secret,”’ she added eagerly, feel- 
ing that she had undergone a cer- 
tain humiliation for the sake of 
what she so much coveted. 

‘¢Don Giovanni cannot marry 
the Duchessa d’Astrardente, be- 
cause’’—he paused a moment to 
give full weight to his statement 
—‘‘because Don Giovanni Sarra- 
cinesca is married already. 

‘¢What!”’ cried Donna Tullia, 
starting from her chair in amaze- 
ment at the astounding news. 

‘‘It is quite true,” said Del 
Ferice, with a quiet smile. ‘‘ Calm 
yourself; it is quite true. I know 
what you are thinking of—all 
Rome thought he was going to 
marry you.” 

Donna Tullia was overcome by 
the strangeness of the situation. 
She hid her face in her hands for 
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a moment as she leaned forward 
over the piano. Then she sud- 
denly looked up. 

‘What a hideous piece of vil- 
lainy !"’ she exclaimed; in a stifled 
voice. Then slowly recovering 
from the first shock of the intelli- 
gence, she looked at Del Ferice ; 
she was almost as pale as he. 
‘*What proof have you?’’ she 
asked. 

‘«T have the attested copy of the 
banns published by the priest who 
married them. That is evidence. 
Moreover, the real book of banns 
exists, and his own signature is 
upon the parish register.. I have 
also a copy of the certificate of 
the civil marriage.’’ 

**Tell me more,’ said Donna 
Tullia, eagerly. ‘*How did you 
find it?”’ 

“‘It is very simple,’’ answered 
Del Ferice. ‘‘ You may go and 
see for yourself, if you do not mind 
making ashort journey. Last sum- 
mer I was wandering a little for 
my health’s sake, as I often do, 
and I chanced to be in the town 
of Aquila—you know, the capital 
of the Abruzzi. One. day I hap- 
pened to go into the sacristy of 
one of the parish churches to see 
some pictures which are hung there. 
There had been a marriage service 
performed, and as the sacristan 
moved about explaining the pic- 
tures, he laid his hand upon an 
open book which looked like a 
register of some kind. I idly 
asked him what it was, and he 
showed it to me; it was amusing 
to look over the signatures of the 
people, and I turned over the 
leaves curiously. Suddenly my 
attention was arrested by a name 
I knew.—‘ Giovanni Sarracinesca,’ 
written clearly across the page, 
and below it, in an unsteady and 
unformed hand, ‘ Felice Baldi,’— 
the woman he had married. The 
date of the marriage was the rgth 


, 


of June 1863. You remember, 
perhaps, that in that summer, in 
fact during the whole of that year, 
Don Giovanni was supposed to be 
absent upon his famous shootin 
expedition in Canada, about which 
he talks so much. It appears, 
then, that two years ago, instead 
of being in America, he was living 
in Aquila, married to Felice Baldj 
—probably some pretty peasant 
girl. I started at the sight of the 
signature. I got permission to 
have an attested copy of it made 
by a notary. I found the priest 
who had married them, but he 
could not remember the couple. 
The man, he said, was dark, he 
was sure; the woman, he thought, 
had been fair. He married so many 
people in a year. These were not 
natives of Aquila; they had ap- 
parently come there from the coun- 
try—perhaps had met. The banns 
—yes, he had the book of banns; 
he had also the list of marriages 
from which he sometimes issued 
certified extracts. He was a good 
old man, and seemed ready to 
oblige me; but his memory was 
very defective. He allowed me to 
take notary’s copies of the banns 
and the entry in the list, as well as 
of the register. Everything was 
in perfect order. The signature 
in the register was Giovanni’s— 
larger, and a little less firm, but 
distinguishable at a glance. | 
touk the copies for curiosity, and 
never said anything about it, but 
I have kept them. That is the 
history. Do you see how serious 
a matter it is?”’ 


‘* Indeed, yes,’’ answered Donna | 


Tullia, who had listened with in- 


tense interest to the story. ‘* But’ 


what could have induced him to 
marry that woman ?”’ 

‘*One of those amiable eccen- 
tricities peculiar to his family,” 


replied Del Ferice, shrugging his 


shoulders. ‘‘ The interesting thing 
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would be to discover what became 
of Felice Baldi—Donna Felice Sar- 
racinesca, as I suppose she has a 
right to be called.”’ 

‘Let us find her—Giovanni’s 
wife,” exclaimed Donna Tullia, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Where can she be ?”’ 

‘*Who knows?”’ ejaculated Del 
Ferice. ‘*It would be curious to 
see her. The name of her native 
village is given, and the names of 
her parents. Giovanni described 
himself in the paper as ‘of Naples, 
a landholder,’ and omitted some- 
how the details of his parentage. 
Nothing could be more vague; 
everybody is a landholder, from 
the wretched peasant who culti- 
vates one acre to their high-and- 
mightinesses the Princes of Sarra- 
cinesca. Perhaps by going to the 
village mentioned some information 
might be obtained. He probably 
left her sufficiently provided for, 
and, departing on pretence of a 
day’s journey, never returned. He 
is a perfectly unscrupulous man, 
and thinks no more of this mad 
scrape than of shooting a chamois 
in the Tyrol. He knows she can 
never find him—never guessed who 
he really was.’’ 

‘* Perhaps she is dead,’’ suggested 
Donna Tullia, her face suddenly 
growing grave. 

‘‘Why? He would not have 
taken the trouble to kill her—a 
peasant girl in the Abruzzi! He 
would have had no difficulty in 
leaving her, and she is probably 
alive and well at the present mo- 
ment, perhaps the mother of the 
future Prince Sarracinesca—_who 
can tell?”’ 

‘“‘But do you not see,’’ said 
Donna Tullia, ‘‘that unless you 
have proof that she is alive, we 
have no hold upon him? He may 
acknowledge the whole thing, and 
calmly inform us that she is dead.”’ 

“That is true; but even then 
he must show that she came to a 
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natural end and was buried. Be- 
lieve me, Giovanni would relinquish 
all intentions of marrying the As- 
trardente rather than have this 
scandalous story published.”’ 

‘‘T would like to tax him with 
it in a point blank question, and 
watch his face,’’ said Donna Tullia, 
fiercely. 

‘‘Remember your oath,” said 
Del Ferice. ‘‘ But he is gone now. 
You will not meet him for some 
months.” 

‘*Tell me, how could you make 
use of this knowledge, if you really 
wanted to prevent his marriage 
with the Astrardente ?”’ 

‘*T would advise you to go to 
her and state the case. You need 
mention nobody. Any one who 
chooses may go to Aquila and 
examine the register. I think that 
‘you could convey the information 
to her with as much command of 
language as would be necessary.”’ 

‘-I daresay I  could,’”’ the 
answered, between her _ teeth. 
‘‘What a strange chance it was 
that brought that register under 
your hand !”’ 

‘¢ Heaven sends opportunities,” 
said Del Ferice, devoutly ; ‘‘ it is 
for man to make good use of them. 
Who knows but what you may 
make a brilliant use of this?”’ 

‘¢T cannot, since I am bound by 
my promise, ,’’ said Donna Tullia. 

‘*No; I am sure you will not 
think of doing it. But then, we 
might perhaps agree that circum- 
stances made it advisable to act. 
Many months must pass before he 
can think of offering himself to 


-her. It will be time enough to 


consider the matter then—to con- 
sider whether we should be justified 
in raising such a terrible scandal, 
in causing so much unhappiness 
to an innocent woman like the 
Duchessa, and to a worthless man 
like Don Giovanni. Think what 


a disgrace it would be to the Sar- 
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racinesca to have it made public 
that Giovanni was openly engaged 
to marry a great heiress while 
already secretly married to a 
peasant woman ! 

‘It would indeed be horrible,’ 
said Donna Tullia with a dis- 
agreeable look in her blue eyes. 
‘*Perhaps we should not even 
think of it,’’ she added, turning 
over the leaves of the music upon 
the piano. Then suddenly she 
added, ‘‘do you know that you 
have put me in a dreadful position 
by exacting that promise from 
me?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Del Ferice, quietly. 
‘*You wanted to hear the secret. 
You have heard it. You have 
nothing to do but to keep it to 
yourself.’’ 

‘«That is precisely ”” She 
checked herself, and struck a loud: 
chord upon the instrument. She 
had turned from Del Ferice, and 
could not see the smile upon his 
face, which flickered across the 
pale features and vanished jn- 
stantly. 

‘¢Think no more about it,’’ he 
said pleasantly. ‘‘It is so easy 
to forget such stories when one 
resolutely puts them out of one’s 
mind.”’ 

Donna Tullia smiled bitterly, 
and was silent. She began playing 
from the sheet before her, with in- 
different accuracy, but a more than 
sufficient energy. Del Ferice sat 
patiently by her side, turning over 
the leaves, and glancing from time 
to time at her face, which he really 
admired exceedingly. He belonged 
to the type of pale and somewhat 
phlegmatic men who frequently 
fall in love with women of sanguine 
complexion and robust appearance. 
Donna Tullia was a fine type of 
this class, and was called hand- 
some, though she did not compare 
well with women of less pretension 
to beauty, but more delicacy and 


refinement. 
her greatly, however; and, as has 


been said, he admired her fortune’ 


even more. He saw himself grad- 
ually approaching the goal of his 
intentions, and as he neared the 
desired end he grew more and 
more cautious He had played 
one of his strongest cards that 
night, and he was content to wait 
and let matters develop quietly, 
without any more  pushiug from 
him. The seed would grow, there 
was no fear of that, and his posi- 
tion was strong. He could wait 
quietly for the result. 

At the end of half an hour he 
excused himself upon the plea that 
he was still only convalescent, and 
was unable to bear the fatigue of 
late hours. Donna Tullia did not 
press him to stay, for she wished 
to be alone; and when he was 
gone she sat long at the open 
piano, pondering upon what she 
had done, and even more upon 
what she had escaped doing. It was 
a hideous thought that if Giovanni, 
in all that long winter, had asked 
her to be his wife, she would 
readily have consented; it was 
fearful to think what her position 
would have been towards Del Fer- 
ice, who would have been able by 
a mere word to annul her marriage 
by proving the previous one at 
Aquila. People do not trifle with 
such accusations, and he certain- 
ly knew what he was doing; she 
would have been bound hand and 
foot. Or supposing that Del Fer- 
ice had died of the wound he re- 
ceived in the duel, and his papers 
had been ransacked by his heirs, 
whoever they might be—these at- 
tested documents would have be- 
come public property. What a 
narrow escape Giovanni had had! 
And she herself, too, how nearly 
had she been involved in his ruin! 
She liked to think that he had 


almost offered himself to her; it” 





Del Ferice admired 
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‘flattered her, although she now 
hated him so cordially. She could 
not help admiring Del Ferice’s 
wonderful discretion in so long 
concealing a piece of scandal that 
would have shaken Roman society 
to its foundations, and she trembled 
when she thought what would hap- 
pen if she herself were ever tempt- 
ed to reveal what she had heard. 
Del Ferice was certainly a man of 
genius—so quiet, and yet possess- 
ing such weapons; there was some 
generosity about him too, or he 
would have revenged himself for 
his wound by destroying Giovanni’s 
reputation. She considered whether 
she cSuld have kept her counsel so 
well in his place. After all, as he 
had said, the moment for using the 
documents had not yet come, for 
hitherto Giovanni had never pro- 
posed to marry any one. Perhaps 
this secret wedding in Aquila ex- 
plained his celibacy; Del Ferice 
had perhaps misjudged him in say- 


ing that he was unscrupulous; he 
had perhaps left his peasant wife, 
repenting of his folly, but it was 
perhaps on her account that he 


had never proposed to marry 
Donna Tullia; he had, then, only 
been amusing himself with Corona. 
That all seemed likely enough—so 
likely, that it heightened the cer- 
tainty of Del Ferice’s information. 

A few days later, as Giovanni 
had intended, news began to reach 
Rome that he had been in Flor- 
ence, and was actually in Paris ; 
then it was said that he was going 
upon a shooting expedition some- 
where in the far north during the 
summer. It was like him, and in 
accordance with his tastes. He 
hated the quiet receptions at the 
great houses during Lent, to which 
if he remained in Rome, he was 
obliged to go. He naturally 
escaped when he could. But 
there was no escape for Donna 
Tullia, and after all she managed 
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to extract some amusement from 
these gatherings. She was the 
acknowledged centre of the more 
noisy set, and wherever she went, 
people who wanted to be amused, 
and were willing to amuse each 
other, congregated around her. 
On one of these occasions she met 
old Sarracinesca. He did not go 
out much since his son had left; 
but he seemed cheerful enough, 
and as he liked Madame Mayer, 
for some inscrutable reason, she 
rather liked him. Moreover, her 
interest in Giovanni, though now 
the very reverse of affectionate, 
made her anxious to know some- 
thing of his movements. 

‘¢ You must be lonely since Don 
Giovanni has gone upon his travels 
again,’’ she said. 

‘¢ That is the reason I go out,”’ 
said the Prince. ‘It is not very 
gay, but it is better than nothing. 
It suggests cold meat served up 
after the dessert; but when people 
are hungry, the order of their food 
is not of much importance.”’ 

‘Ts there any news, Prince? I 
want to be amused.”’ 

‘¢ News? No. The world is at 
peace, and consequently given over 
to sin, as it mostly is when it is 
resting from a fit of violence.” 

‘¢You seem to be inclined to 
moralities this evening,’ said 
Donna Tullia, smiling, and gently 
swaying the red fan she always 
carried. 

‘‘Am I? Then I am growing 
old, I suppose. It is the privilege 
of old age to censure in others 
what it is no longer young enough 
to praise in itself. It is a bad 
thing to grow old, but it makes 
people good, or makes them think 
they are, which in their own eyes 
is precisely the same thing.”’ 

‘¢ How delightfully cynical !”’ 

‘* Doggish ?”’ inquired the Prince, 
with a laugh. ‘I have heard it 
said by scholars, that cynical 
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means doggish in Greek. The 
fable of the dog in the horse’s 
manger was invented to define the 
real cynic—the man who neither 
enjoys life himself nor will allow 
other people to enjoy it. Iam not 
sucha man. I hope you, for in- 
stance, will enjoy everything that 
comes in your way.”’ 

**Even the cold meat after 
the dessert which you spoke of 
just now?”’ asked Donna Tullia. 

*¢ Thank you—I will try ; perhaps 
you can help me.”’ 

*«¢ My son despised it,’’ said Sar- 
racinesca. ‘‘ He is gone in search 
of fresh pastures of sweets.’’ 

** Leaving you behind.”’ 

** Somebody once said that the 
wisest thing a son could do was to 
get rid of his father as soon as 
possible 

‘* Then Don Giovanni is a wise 
man,’’ returned Donna Tullia. 

‘«Perhaps. However, he asked 


me to accompany him.”’ 
** You refused ?”’ 


‘© Of course. Such expeditions 
are good enough for boys. I dis- 
like Florence, 1am not especially 
fond of Paris, and I detest the 
North Pole. I suppose you have 
seen from the papers that he is 
going in that direction? It is 
like him. He hankers after orig- 
inality, I suppose. Being born in 
the south, he naturally goes to the 
extreme north.” 

‘¢ He will write you very inter- 
esting letters, I should think,”’ re- 
marked Donna Tullia. <‘‘ Is he a 
good correspondent ?”’ 

‘* Remarkably, for he never gives 
one any trouble. He sends his 
address from time to time, and 
draws frequently on his banker. 


Sarracinesca. 


His letters are not so full of jn. 
terest as might be thought, 45 
they rarely extend over five lines; 
but on the other hand it does not 
take long to read them, which is a 
blessing.”’ 

‘« You seem to be an affectionate 
parent,’’ said Donna Tullia, with 
a laugh. 

‘“‘If you measure affection by 
the cost of postage-stamps, you 
judge rightly. If you measure jt 
in any other way, you are wrong. 
I could not help loving any one so 
like myself as myson. It would 
show a detestable lack of appreci- 
ation of my own gifts.”’ 

‘© IT do not think Don Giovanni 
so very like you,’’ said Donna 
Tullia, thoughtfully. 

‘¢ Perhaps you do not knowhim 
so well as I do,’’ remarked the 
Prince. ‘* Where do you see the 
greatest difference?”’ 

‘¢] think you talk better, and! 
think you are more—not exactly 
more honest, perhaps, but more 
straightforward.’’ 

‘<I do not agree with you,”’ said 
old Sarracinesca quickly. ‘*‘ There 
is no one alive who can say they 
ever knew Giovanni approach in 
the most innocent way to a distor- 
tion of truth. I daresay you have 
discovered, however, that he is ret- 
icent; he can hold his tongue; 
he is no chatterer, no parrot, my 
son.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed he is not,’’ answered 
Donna Tullia, and the reply paci- 
fied the old man; but she herself 
was thinking what supreme reti- 
cence Giovanni had shown in the 
matter of his marriage, and she 
wondered whether the Prince had 
ever heard of it. 
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THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART. 


NO. III. 


LEARNING AND LETTERS. 


Tue pastoral life is associated in 
idyllic poetry with simple tastes 
and abundance of leisure. Cory- 
don lies on the banks of the stream 
all day long, and makes love to 
Phyllis. If his tastes are ruder 
and rougher, he hunts the deer 
with his dogs. He has no theatre 
within easy reach, but in the vil- 
lage ale-house there is gossip, and 
perhaps a song, of a winter night. 
Pastoral life in Scotland was pro- 
bably much like pastoral life any- 
where else—only a little sterner, a 
little more exacting, than in the 
South. Foreign visitors who ven- 
tured to cross the Tweed, found 
that while the women were easy 
in their manners, and ‘ addicted 
to love,”” the men, young and old, 
rich and poor, were passionately 
fond of hunting. The Edinburgh 
townsmen had their Robin Hood 
and Abbot of Unreason—the thou- 
sand distractions of a busy and 
crowded capital; but in the coun- 
try the love of sport was univer- 
sal and exclusive of every other, 
and the number of wild animals 
in early times had been so enor- 
mous, and the forest police so inef- 
ficient, that the passion was easily 
gratified. 

_ Of the Caledonian bear, famous 
inthe Roman arena, only a faint 
tradition remained. He had been 
extirpated at a remote period. So 
(except at one doubtful station on 
Loch Ness) had the beaver. But 
the wolf, the boar, and the wild 
white cattle were still not uncom- 
mon. When Leland wrote, even the 
southern part of Britain was cov- 
ered with immense woods. Need- 


wood was not far from the metro- 
polis, and Needwood forest was 
twenty-four miles in circumfer- 
ence; while Channock Chase, the 
woodlands of Stafford, the wild 
country round Buxton and the 
Peak, connected the midland with 
the Border forests. A mighty 
forest, which included Ettrick and 
others, extended from Chillingham 
to Hamilton; further north the 
Silva Caledonia ran through Mon- 
teith and Strathern to Athol and 
Lochaber. From these vast soli- 
tudes it was difficult to dislodge their 
savage inmates. The fierce wild 
boar—routing for acorns or wallow- 
ing in the mire—lurked among the 
reeds which fringed the western 
meres; so late as 1617 they 
were, we learn, still met with at 
Whalley. Of all the wild creatures, 
however, the wolf was the most 
troublesome and the most tenacious. 
He was an Ishmael from his birth ; 
outside the beasts of venery and 
the forest, any one might kill him 
and his whelps. But it was diffi- 
cult to find their breeding-places, 
and the young were cunningly 
hidden ,among the rushes, furze, 
and rocks of the most inaccessible 
thickets. ‘‘They ware richt noi- 
some,’’ Bellenden says, ‘‘to the 
tame bestial in all parts of Scot- 
land;’’ and the sheep were folded 
nightly to escape their ravages. . 
About the Blackwater and Ran- 
noch, the passes were often 
rendered dangerous by reason of 
the multitude of rabid droves by 
which they were infested; and 
‘* spittals ’’—or shelters—had to be 
provided for the protection of be- 
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lated travellers. The western Celts, 
indeed, had frequently to seek for 
burial-places on the islands along 
the coast—the brutes disinterring 
the dead who were buried on the 
mainland. Between 1427 and 
1577, numerous acts for their de- 
struction were passed by the Parlia- 
ment. The last great outbreak 
occurred during Mary’s reign; and 
though several of the great woods 
were thereafter burnt down to 
root them out, they were not 
finally exterminated till towards 
the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The wild white cattle were 
originally denizens of the Cale- 
donian forest. They must have 
been in their prime—indeed they 
still are—noble animals: the cow 
delicate and finely limbed as a 
hind; the bull of purest white, 
with black muzzle and ‘‘ mane of 
snow.’’ Lord Fleming complained 
bitterly in 1570, that the Lennox 
faction had slain and destroyed the 
white kye and bulls of his forest 
of Cumbernauld, ‘‘ to the great de- 
struction of policy and hinder of 
the common weal.”’ ‘‘ For that 
kind of kye and bulls has been 
keepit these many years in the 
said forest,’’ and the like were not 
to be found in any other part of 
the island—‘‘as is well known.”’ 
The race, however, is not yet ex- 
tinct, if, as is probable, the herds 
at Cadzow and Chillingham repre- 
sent the ancient breed. 

Though the larger beasts of 
the chase had been considerably 
thinned out by the midale of the 
sixteenth century, immense quan- 
tities of game, from the red-deer to 
the golden plover, were then to be 
found in every district of Scot- 
land. Game was a common and 
favourite article of food—though, 
if it is true that the rank guillemot 
from the Bass was esteemed a deli- 
cacy among the upper classes, the 
taste of our ancestors cannot have 
been very fastidious. They had no 


Wild Birds Protection Act; but a 
close-time for grouse, plover, par- 
tridges, and black game had been 
prescribed by Parliament, and ex- 
tendec from Lent to August, 
There were Acts also against the 
taking of their eggs, and in 1565 
the shooting of water-fowl was ab- 
solutely prohibited. This may have 
been the consequence of Mary’s 
visit to Fife in January of that 
year, when, as Knox complains, she 
was magnificently banqueted every- 
where, ‘‘so that such superfluity 
was never seen before within this 
realm; which caused the wild-fowl 
to be so dear that partridges were 
sold for a crown apiece.”” Such a 
price was of course entirely excep- 
tional: in ordinary years, as we 
learn from accounts that have 
been preserved, a wild goose could 
be had for two shillings, a swan 
or crane for five, a partridge for 
eightpence, while plover, dottrel, 


curlew, wild duck, teal, lapwing, - 


red-shank, cost fourpence each. 
From the royal household books it 
appears that, in addition to the 
birds just named, woodcock, black- 
cock, moor-fowl, larks, and _ sea- 
larks were usually to be found in 
the royal larder. 

Both James V. and his daughter 
were fond of the chase. Mary was 
much at Falkland—a _ charming 
palace.on the eastern slope of the 
Lomonds—where she could hunt 
and hawk at her leisure; and 
during the numerous journeys she 
made from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, she had abundant 
opportunity to enjoy her favourite 
amusement. Historians who have 
dwelt upon the indolent and volu 
tuous habits of the Queen (they 
have represented her as reading 
French novels in bed till mid-day) 
cannot be aware that during her 
stay in Scotland, half of each year 
at least was spent in the saddle. 
Until her health broke, after her 
confinement, Mary was one of the 
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hardiest of women: she was fre- 
quently ,absent from the capital 
for months at a time—moving 
about from house to house, and 
seldom resting at one place for 
more than a night or two. Day 
after day she must have been 
in the saddle from early morning 
till dark ; and to her companions 
in these expeditions the assertion 
(afterwards made by Buchanan 
and others) that a ride from Jed- 
burgh to Hermitage and back was 
an unaccountable and _ unprece- 
dented experience, would appear 
sufficiently absurd. 

Several records of these royal 
hunting parties have been pre- 
served. James V., who on occa- 
sion would, as Pitscottie says, 
‘ride out through any part of 
the realm him alone, unknown 
that he was king,’ occasionally 
took his Court and the greatest 
of his nobles along with him to 
the hunting-field. The sport in 
Megyatland, when Huntly, Argyll, 
and Athole brought their deer- 
hounds, was not confined to the 
eighteen score of deer that were 
slain; for as the same quaint and 
veracious chronicler adds signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘Efter this hunting the 
king hangit Johnie Armstrange.”’ 
At the great Athole hunt in 1529 
there were killed ‘‘ thirty score of 
hart and hind, with other small 
beasts, sic as roe and _ roebuck, 
woulff, fox, and wyld cattis.’’ 
Again, in the year 1563 Athole 
was the scene of a ‘royal hunt- 
ing,”’ at which Mary was present. 
For two months the red-shanks 
had been driving the deer from the 
surrounding mountains into one 
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compact body, so that not less than 
two-thousand red-deer, besides roe 
and fallow, had been collected in 
Glen Tilt before the royal party 
arrived. One of the Queen’s dogs 
being let loose upon a wolf, scared 
the main body, which broke through 
the beaters; yet the slaughter was 
great. Three hundred and sixty 
deer, with five wolves, and some 
roes, made up a goodly bag.! 

I have said that St Andrews 
had become the ecclesiastical capi- 
tal of Scotland—it was now also 
the scholastic; though the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, a more recent 
erection, had already enlisted some 
distinguished teachers and _ pro- 
duced some famous scholars. Even 
Leslie, while deploring the theo- 
logical heresies which had taken 
root in its colleges, was ready to 
admit that philosophy and the 
‘humanities’? were excellently 
taught. <‘* The city of St An- 
drews,’’ he says, ‘‘is the chief and 
mother city of the realm, where is 
a famous university and a notable 
school. Would to God,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ they flourished as well in 
their, theology as they flourish in 
their philosophy and other humane 
studies !”” I do not know if any 
minute or vivid picture of its 
scholastic life prior to the Refor- 
mation has been preserved; and 
by the time that James Melville 
entered its walls, ‘‘ the many fair, 
great, and excellent bells of St 
Andrews ’’—reminding the icono- 
clasts of the noble church they had 
wrecked—had been carried off, with 
much else that was characteristic 
of the bygone time. It is prob- 
able, however, from the Bishop's 





1 These monster “huntings” long continued popular. 


Taylor, who was in 


Scotland in 1619, and who had brought with him introductions to the Earl of 
Mar and Sir William Murray of Abercairney, found that they had gone to hunt 


at “Brea of Marr.” 


He overtook them at Braemar, where hundreds of Celts, 


Wearing kilts, drove the deer to the sportsmen, who in the space of two hours 


bagged “eighty fat deer.” 


Among the game, 


“caperkelies and termagants” 


(capercailzie and ptarmigan) are included. After supper, in the gloaming they 


lighted a fire of firwood “as high as a May-pole.” 
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remark, that the curriculum of 
‘‘ethnic’”’ or liberal study at the 
University did not suffer any radi- 
cal change at the instance of the 
Reformers, who indeed, after the 
first irrepressible outburst, do not 
appear to have retained any con- 
siderable influence in that conserv- 
ative seat of letters! Though 
Melville was not born till 1556— 
and one of his earliest recollections 
was the bonfires that blazed when 
James the Sixth was born—the 
narrative of his school and college 
career may be held to represent 
with substantial accuracy the char- 
acter of the schooling which Scots- 
men received during the minority 
of Mary. 

James Melville (the nephew of 
the more celebrated Andrew, but a 
churchman of mark and repute in 
his time) was born in his father’s 
house of Baldovy, near Montrose, 
and his early education was re- 
ceived in the neighbourhood. His 
father, who had studied theology 
with Doctor Macabeus in Denmark, 
and had ‘‘sat under”’ Philip Mel- 
anchthon at Wittenberg, was the 
minister of the parish of Meriton, 
and appears to have been a mild 
and sweet-tempered man, devoted 
to the little boy whose mother had 
died.soon after his birth. ‘A 
verie honest burgess of Montros 
has oft tauld me that my father 
wold lay me down on my back, 
playing with me, and lauch at me, 
because I could not rise, I was so 
fat; and wold ask me what ailed 
me. I wold answer, ‘I am sa 
fat I may not gang.’’’ About the 
fifth year of his age the ‘grate 
Buik ’’ was put into his hand ; but 
as he made little progress in read- 
ing, he was sent when seven toa 


school, taught by the minister of 
Logie. ‘‘ We learned these the m. 
diments of the Latin grammar, with 
the vocables in Latin and French: 
also divers speeches in French, with 
the reading and right pronuncia- 
tion of that tongue. We proceed. 
ed further to the Etymologie of 
Lilius and his Syntax, as alsog 
little of the syntax of Linacre; 
therewith was joined Hunter's 
Nomenclatura, the Minora Col 
loquia of Erasmus, and some of the 
Eclogs of Virgil and Epistles of 
Horace; also Cicero, his epistles 
ad Terentiam.”’ ‘*1 was at that 
school the space of almost five 
years, in the quhilk time, of public 
news I remember, I heard of the 
marriage of Hendrie and Marie, 
King and Queen of Scots, Seing- 
nour JDavie’s slauchter, of the 
King’s murder at the Kirk of Field, 
of the Queen’s taking at Carberry, 
and the Langside field.” <‘¢ Also! 
remember weill how we passed to 
the head of the town to see the fire 
of joy burning upon the steeple 
head of Montrose at the day of the 
King’s birth.’” When he returned 
home, his sister Isabel would read 
and sing to him ‘ David Lind 
say’s book concerning the latter 
judgment, the pains of hell and 
joys of heaven, whereby she would 
cause me baith greet and be glad ;” 
and he himself would rehearse, in 
the church of Montrose, Calvin's 
Catechism ‘‘on the Sabbaths at 
afternoon.”” ‘There came also at 
that time to Montrose a “post 
that frequented Edinburgh,” and 
brought back psalm-books and 
‘‘ballates’’ of Robert Semple’s 
making, as well as Wedderburn’s 
songs. 

Melville went to St Andrews 10 


— 


2 Melville’s account of Knox’s relations with the St Andrews professors of 
“the humanities” appears to show that the Reformer was rather apprehensive of 


the effetes of “ethnic” or secular learning upon his scholars. 


His attitude, 


indeed, to the “Auld and New Colleges,” was strained, if not hostile: it was 
“necessary above all things” (to quote his own words, as recorded by Ri 
Bannatyne) “ to preserve the Church from the bondage of the Universities.” 
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1571, and entered in the course 
of philosophy under Mr William 
Collace, ‘‘ who had the estimation 
of the maist solid and lernit in Aris- 
totle’s Philosophie. Then he gave 
us a compend of his awin of Philo- 
sophie and the parts thereof—of 
Dialectik, of Definition, of Divi- 
sion, of Enunciation, and of a 
Syllogisme Enthymen, and In- 
duction.” There were thirty-six 
scholars in the class; but a little 
lad named David Eliston was far 
away the best, passing the others 
‘as the aigle the howlet.”’ ‘*‘We 
enterit in the Organ of Aristotle’s 
Logics that year, and learnit till 
the Demonstrations.’’ ‘<I wald 
gladly have been at the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues ; but the languages 
were not to be gotten in the land.”’ 
‘¢ But of all thé benefits I had that 
year was the coming of that most 
notable prophet and apostle of our 
nation, Mr John Knox, to St An- 
drews.”” ‘* Mr Knox would some- 
times come in, and repose him in 
our College-yard, and call us scho- 
lars unto him and bless us, and 
exhort us to know God and His 
wark in our country, and stand by 
the guid cause, to use our time 
weill, and learn the guid instruc- 
tions, and follow the guid example 
of our masters.”’ 

Melville’s later ‘‘ testimony ”’ 
does not concern us here; but 
these notices of his early life are 
very graphic. Knox is popularly 
identified with the institution of 
the parish school, and there can 
be no doubt that he was genuinely 
anxious to extend and improve the 
educational machinery of the time. 
It does not appear, however, that 
during his life any considerable 
advance was made. The nobles 
were greedy ; the ministers miser- 
ably poor; there were no funds 
available for the endowment of 
parochial teachers, and few were 
appointed till a much later period. 
The schools that were to be found 
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in communities like Montrose had 
existed for many years, and were 
originally connected with the neigh- 
bouring monasteries. The monks 
were abolished, but the schools 
remained ;* and though of course 
affected by the teaching of the Re- 
formers, and reflecting the progress 
of religious opinion, were really a 
survival from the Catholic Church. 

A printing-press had been es- 
tablished in Scotland before the 
battle of Flodden was fought (1507 
is the date commonly assigned) ; 
but the number of books issued 
during the next fifty years was in- 
considerable. The editions of pop- 
ular poems and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, printed before the close of 
Mary’s reign, that have been pre- 
served, are now rare and costly; a 
copy of the Scots Acts, which had 
been bought for a few shillings in 
1779, was recently sold for upwards 
of £150. Almost all the books pub- 
lished in Scotland till a quite re- 
cent period, indeed, have become 
extremely scarce ; they were bought 
for use, and not for show, and 
have, in fact, been ‘‘ thumbed ”’ 
out of existence. The chap-books 
that were carried about the country 
by the chapmen on their stout 
little nags were mostly ‘‘ blasphem- 
ous rhymes,’’—the concise and not 
too flattering criticism which the 
churchmen who drew the statute 
of 1551 applied to such composi- 
tions as the ‘Guid and Godly Bal- 
lates.’ It is difficult to determine 
what proportion of ‘‘the current 
literature’ of the first half of the 
sixteenth century in Scotland—the 
contemporary prose and verse—had 
been committed to print; but it 
may be assumed that it was not 
large, and that much of it remained 
in manuscript,—the manuscript be- 
ing transmitted from hand to hand, 
and copied as opportunity served. 
The old popular songs of Scotland, 
which sprang from the soil as did 


the Border ballad, have perished ; 
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and had it not been for the indus- 
try of Maitland and Bannatyne, 
even the more elaborate produc- 
tions of a “iterary poet like Dun- 
bar might have been lost. Some 
of his most characteristic poems, 
indeed, were included in the ear- 
liest volume printed at the Edin- 
burgh press in 1508 by Chapman 
and Miller; but the antiquaries of 
the last century were not aware 
that a single copy of that volume 
was in existence. The few tattered 
pages of the only copy that has 
been recovered are now in the 
Advocate’s Library. 

It may be said with very little 
exaggeration, that nearly the whole 
literature produced in Scotland up 
to this time had taken the form 
of verse.' We have now gained, 
I hope, a more or less clear under- 
standing of the material condition 
of the people: unless we know 
something of the subjects that 
enlisted their sympathies, appealed 
to their tastes and delighted their 
imagination, we shall fail to un- 
derstand what manner of men 
they were. Religion, politics, lit- 
erature, are the three most potent 
forces that mould society; the re- 
ligion antl politics of the age must 
be separately treated ; but before I 
close this chapter, a brief survey of 
Scottish literature as a moral and 
spiritual factor in the formation 
of the Scottish character, as well as 
the intellectual atmosphere of the 
men and women who were the con- 
temporaries of Lethington, may not 
be uninviting or uninstructive. 

The forms which Scottish poetry 
assumed between the age of Thomas 
the Rhymer and the age of Sir 
David Lindsay are capable of 


broad, if somewhat rough, defini. 
tion. Scottish poetry had passed 
through three distinct stages: the 
writers who found their themes in 
the medieval romance had _ been 
succeeded by the writers who 
found their themes in the national 
history; and these in their turn 
by writers who may be described 
as didactic—the poets of moral- 
ity, speculation, reflection, analysis, 
The last class may be divided 
again into the euphuistic and real- 
istic schools,—the earlier didactic 
poetry being as a rule distinguished 
by such extravagance of conceit 
and fantastic quaintness of inven- 
tion as we find in the Elizabethan 
euphuists ; the later by a quite 
remarkable sincerity, simplicity, 
and caustic force. Until we come 
to Burns, indeed, we do not find 
anything in Scottish literature 
more terse and incisive, more 
direct and trenchant, than the 
satire of Dunbar. 

The medieval story of Arthur 
and his knights was perhaps the 
only ‘‘ light literattre’’ to be found 
in the Scottish Mansion-house up 
to the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. James of Douglas, Lord of 
Dalkeith, in 1392, made a testa- 
ment in which he left to one friend 
‘¢all of my books of grammar and 
dialectic,’’ and to another, ‘all my 
books, as well of civil law and 
statutes of the kingdom of Scot- 
land as of romance.’’ The school- 
men, the statutes of the realm, and 
the romance-writers,—these were 
the works, and the only works, 
that the library of one of the great 
Scottish nobles then contained. 
Very little, however, is known of 
the Scottish romance-writers. In 


— 





1 In fact, the only considerable work in the vernacular, written before the 
death of James V., was Bellenden’s translation of Hector Boece’s ‘ History of the 


Scottish People.’ 


It is an admirable specimen of the Scots tongue at its best; 


and, as the Archdeacon did not adhere very closely to his text, it has much 0 


the spirit and vigour of an original work. 


The first edition of the ‘Scotorum 


Historie’ was printed at. Paris in 1527, and the translation appeared in 1536=— 


printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Davidson, 
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Barbour’s poem, the fugitive Bruce, 
to lighten the monotony of their 
exile, reads to his friends ‘‘ the 
romance of worthy Ferembras’’ ; 
and there are occasional allusions, 
in other writers, to this early form 
of fiction. ‘The romance of ‘Sir 
Tristrem’' is said to have been 
written by Thomas Learmonth of 
Ercildoun, the ‘Geste of Kyng 
Horn’ being also ascribed to him, 
as well as that strange and fanci- 
fully picturesque ballad upon his 
interview with the Queen of Faerie, 
and his descent into elf-land, which 
is familiar to all lovers of poetry. 
Besides the ‘Sir Tristrem’ of the 
Rhymer, one or two other frag- 
ments of the Scottish romance 
poet—the most important of which 
are assigned to ‘‘the gude Schir 
Hew of Eglinton’’—have been pre- 
served. But they are hardly of a 
stamp to make us regret that so 
many have perished. The poetry 
is as indifferent as the morality. 
The ethical system of the medieval 
romance is certainly a very curious 
and rather perplexing business. 
Reverence for the honour of wo- 
man is said to have been the ab- 
sorbing sentiment of the knightly 
religion yet there are few of the 
heroines of chivalry who do not 
live in ‘‘notour”’ adultery; and 
the most valiant knight at the 
tourney or on the battle-field is 
commonly the most dissolute in 
domestic life. The marriage vow 
is never strictly observed, and is 
constantly treated with open or 
implied contempt; while the rela- 
tion between the lover and _ his 
mistress is regarded as far more 
binding and sacred. The faithless 
wife may be extenuated and ex- 
tolled ; but the woman who is false 
to her paramour merits the last 
penalties that the courts of the 
gay science can inflict. A genera- 
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tion which has accepted the Tenny- 
sonian version of the Arthurian 
legend will be surprised and _prob- 
ably shocked by the strength of 
the invective which the learned 
Roger Ascham directed against 
the Knights of the Round Table, 
and the ladies whose favours they 
wore. ‘*In our forefathers’ time, 
when Papistrie as a_ standing 
poole covered and overflowed all 
England, few books were red in 
our toong, saving certayne books 
of chivalrie, as they sayd, for pas- 
time and pleasure, which, as some 
say were made in monasteries by 
idle monks and wanton chanons. 

This is good stuff for wise 
men to laughe at or honest men 
to take pleasure at. Yet I know 
when God’s Bible was banished the 
Court, and ‘Morte Arthure’ re- 
ceaved into the Prince’s chamber. 
What toys the daily reading of 
such a booke may worke in the 
will of a yong gentleman or a yong 
maide, that liveth welthely and 
idlely, wise men can judge, and 
honest men doe pittie.”’ 

The songs which the people sung 
are lost ; only the well-known lines 
about the golden age of Alexander 
III. (preserved by Wyntown), and 
as many about the great victory 
at Bannockburn, have come. down 
to us. So that until we reach 
Barbour, the first of the annalists, 
the names even of the ‘‘ makeris ”’ 
have been forgotten. 

The notion of throwing the his- 
tory of the world into irregular 
verse could only have occurred to 
men who were very ingenious, very 
idle and intensely prosaic. These, 
for the most part, were exactly the 
kind of persons who undertook the 
work. ‘The annalists were ecclesi- 
astics who had been taught the 
scholastic philosophy and the scho- 
lastic theology. Any kind of lit- 





- An admirable version of ‘Sir Tristrem,’ edited by George P. McNeill, LL.B., 


Advocate, has been lately issued by the Scottish Text Society. 
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erary occupation must have been 
welcome to men of scholarly ac- 
complishment, who, shut up in 
remote monasteries, were divorced 
from the affections of domestic 
and the ambitions of public life. 
The metrical chronicles in which 
the fables of history or the tra- 
ditions of the people were re- 
produced with tedious fidelity in 
involved and ungraceful rhyme, 
cannot be approved as_ poetry. 
But they are valuable to the his- 
torian. Though the men who 
composed them were not gifted 
with the vision and faculty divine, 
or indeed with much literary ap- 
titude of any kind, their accounts 
of contemporary events may gen- 
erally be relied on, and their pic- 
tures of ancient manners are some- 
times graphic, and always useful 
and interesting. 

It would be excessively unjust, 
however, to class John Barbour 
with the common herd of annalists. 
The Archdeacon of Aberdeen was 
an authentic poet. 

Barbour was born at Aberdeen 
in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, and he lived till near its 
close. He was educated at Aber- 


brothick, but he frequently visited ° 
Oxford (as the safe-conducts grant- ° 


ed by the English King bear) ‘‘ for 
purposes of study.”” By the year 
1375, ‘ The Bruce,’ he tells us, was 
about half finished; and a few 
years afterwards, a pension of 
twenty-shillings a-year was _be- 
stowed upon him in acknowledg- 
ment of his services by King 
Robert II. He appears to have 
been a voluminous writer. Wyn- 
town mentions a work on the 
genealogy of the Scottish Kings, 
compiled by the Archdeacon; and 
Henry the Ministrel thus alludes 
to him in his ‘ Wallace’ :— 


“Master Barbour, quilk was a_ worthi 
clerk ; 

He said the Bruce amang his other 
werk.” 


vag 


Bi 


A contemporary of Chaucer, 


Barbour is entitled toa place not 
far removed from that occupied 

the father of English poetry. ‘The 
Bruce’ is unquestionably a great 
work. It relates a heroic story 
with force, fire, and picturesque. 
ness. That story had_ been only 
recently concluded. Barbour had 
spoken with the men who fought 
at Bannockburn. The hearts of 
the people still beat high when 
they recalled the great vict 

which had secured their freedom, 
To this intimate connection with 
the actors the animated earnest 
ness of the poem isto be ascribed, 
The interest which the author ex- 
presses is not feigned. He relates 
a story in which he thoroughly 
believes, and which engages his 
keenest sympathies. The cause of 
Bruce is the cause of freedom and 
of the Scottish people; those who 
have betrayed it or its friends are 
traitors to liberty, and as such are 
sternly denounced. ‘In hell con- 
dampnyt mot they be.’’ Such is 


‘the spirit of the writer, who was 


evidently in other respects a man 
of liberal cultivation, moderate in 
opinion, and, like many of the 
Scottish ecclesiastics, not intolerant 


in religion. His book is in conse- 
quence fulloflife. Thereis a glow 
on the page. Easy, simple, unpre- 


tentious in tone—garrulous some- 
times as a village gossip—the Arch- 
deacon fires up, rises into strong, 
clear, emphatic speech, whenever 
any noble deed stirs his imagina- 
tion or provokes his sympathy. 
His cheek flushes and” his pulse 
throbs. This is the charm of ‘ The 
Bruce.’ It is clear as noonday 
that this courteous dignitary of the 
Church, who derives ten pounds a 
year from the customs of Aber- 
deen, loves truth and freedom and 
the right loyally, and hates what- 
ever is, mean, or shabby, or base, 
or dishonest. His eye moistens 
when he records the womant- 
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tenderness which his hero extends 
to the weak; and the noble words 
on freedom come direct from his 
heart. The figures who move on 
his pages are drawn, moreover, with 
individual distinctness and distinc- 
tion of outline. His insight into 
character is really fine, and he 
introduces a_ slight 
touch of rare excellence—-so exces- 
sively truthful, delicate, and re- 
fined, that it comes on us as a sur- 
prise. One only of these charac- 
teristic touches can be noted here. 
Bruce, with his own arm, has 
barred a marrow pass against a 
host of enemies, and when the bat- 
tle is over, the soldiers crowd 
round their leader :— 


“ Syk wordis spak thai of the king, 
And for his hey wndretaking 
Farlyit, and yarnyt hym for to se, 
That with hym ay wes wont to be.” 


They long to look upon him as if 
they had never looked upon him 
before. The great deed has re- 
moved him from them; he has 
become strange to them, as a pro- 
phet becomes strange to his breth- 
ren when he returns from the in- 
nermost sanctuary with the glory 
of the Lord about his head. This 
eager curiosity of the companions 
who had fought by his side for 
years, as if the sight of the hero 
might help to explain the heaven- 
inspired might which he had put 
forth, is a fine and imaginative trait. 

Andrew Wyntown ought to have 
been a poet. His lines were cast 
in pleasant places. The canon 
regular of St Andrews was trans- 
ferred to the monastery of St Serf. 
The Priory of St Serf was situ- 
ated on the Inch of Lochleven, not 
far from that other island where 
Mary’s captivity was passed. Here, 
amid the solitudes of that lonely 
lake, ‘betwene the Lomownde and 
Benarty,”’ these remote ecclesias- 
tical pioneers, the Culdees, had 
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planted a religious house at a very 
early period. They were succeeded 
by a, colony of the canons of St 
Augustine ; and this colony, about 
the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Andrew Wyntown was sent 
to rule. Culdees and canons 
have departed, and the Inch has re- 
turned to its original tenants. The 
mallard haunts the reeds, and the 
black-headed gull breeds upon the 
shingle. 

But the peaceful Prior was only 
an annalist. He had a tolerable 
eye for the picturesque, and his 
descriptions are sometimes ani- 
mated enough; but, for the most 
part, his versified chronicle reads 
like a catalogue. He wasa learned 
man for his day, and the shelves 
of the little island library must 
have been tolerably well furnished. 
He alludes to many of the mediz- 
val poets and philosophers, and he 
mentions by name the authorities 
from whom he derived his mate- 
rials—the Bible, Orosius, Petrus 
Comestor, Martinus  Polonus, 
‘‘wytht Ynglis and  Scottis 
storys syne.’’ Some of the stories 
which he relates are sufficiently 
startling, and he believes implic- 
itly in the marvels which he re- 
cords; yet his painstaking narra- 
tive, especially of events which hap- 
pened near his own time, retains 
a certain historical value. 

Henry the Minstrel once en- 
joyed a wide popularity. He was 
the second Homer—not because of 
his blindness only. But his ‘ Schir 
William: Wallace’ is now well- 
nigh forgotten. It wants the 
poetic salt which keeps Barbour’s 
poem fresh; and his hero is a 
Jack-the-Giant-killer—a mythical 
slaughterer—who is not believed 
in out of the nursery. The Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen was a scholar 
and a politician as well as a poet, 
and his work is penetrated by high 
intelligence and a lofty spirit of 
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patriotism ; but Blind Harry rare- 
ly rose above the doggerel sing- 
song of the street ballad-monger. 
The real Wallace, so far as we can 
judge, was a sagacious, valiant, 
and single-hearted man—a martyr 
whose death consecrated a cause 
that might otherwise have failed ; 
but Blind Harry’s ‘Schir William’ 
is a melodrama of the bloodiest 
dye, always extravagant, frequent- 
ly grotesque, and not unfrequently 
revolting. 

The annalists were succeeded 
by the more strictly literary poets, 
whom, for want of a better name, 
I call didactic. I have divided 
them roughly into euphuists and 
realists: James the First and Ro- 
bert Henryson representing the 
former; Dunbar, Douglas, and 
Lindsay the latter class. None of 
these poets, indeed, were euphuists 
in the sense in which John Lily 
was a euphuist. An ornate and 
corrupt diction was unfamiliar to 
Scottish ears. Nothing can be 
happier or terser than Barbour’s 
style at its best, and Barbour’s 
supremacy was for long undisputed. 
But this simplicity of taste in the 
case of the earlier euphuists was 
mainly confined to the language. 
The ideas are grotesque, the forms 
artificial, and the machinery— 
where it does not break down en- 
tirely—involved and laborious. If 
the hero falls in love, he cannot 
say so plainly and be done with it. 
We have to follow him to the Court 
of Venus; we have to listen to a 
long harangue from Minerva and 
her owls; and we have, aided by 
the Virgin Mary, to propitiate 
Cupid and the Graces. Elaborate 
allegories that are even more 
tedious are bound up with this 
mythological trumpery. ‘‘Good 
Hope’”’ drives us desperate. The 
interminable exhortations of ‘‘ Pa- 
tience’’ try the sweetest temper. 
Of Henryson’s shorter poems, for 
instance, the most popular among 
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his contemporaries was that entit. 
led the ‘ Garment of Gude Ladyis,’ 
in which every article of female 
dress, down to the garter, was iden. 
tified with some grace or virtue! 


Yet, curiously enough, though they 


fantastically disguised the passions 
and the emotions, in one respect 
these writers were always natural, 
Their appreciation of the humorous 
was keen and true. They attacked 
abuses with no inconsiderable force 
and shrewdness of satire. Their 
direct and vigorous ridicule at least 
never lost itself in the mists of 
allegory. It is these parts of their 
writings—these and an occasional 
touch of unpremeditated pathos— 
that we continue to read with in- 
terest. The mythologies and the 
allegories have grown musty and 
ill-flavoured, but the scraps of plea- 
santry are still living. 

The story of James I. is a 
romantic and melancholy one. He 
was the second son of Robert III. 
by Arabella, daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Stobhall,—his elder 
brother being that unlucky Duke 
of Rothesay who, if the story 
is true, was starved to death by 
his uncle at Falkland. Born in 
1394, he was barely twelve years 
old when, on his way to France, 
he was captured by the English 
cruisers. During his captivity in 
England, which lasted till 1424, 
he resided successively at London, 
Nottingham, and Windsor; and 
it was during this period that the 
Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, granddaugh- 
ter of the Duke of Lancaster, and 
so connected with the blood-royal 
of England, excited the romantic 
love which is described in ‘The 
Kingis Quair.’ James returned 
home with an English bride, and 
was crowned at Scone on the 21st 
of May 1424. A more accoii- 
plished prince never governed Scot- 
land. He had studied philoso 
phy and jurisprudence ; he was 4 
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painter, a musician, and a poet— 
a keen hunter and a dexterious 
swordsman. Many of these ac- 
complishments were rare in his 
native land, and were not proba- 
bly regarded with any particular 
favour by an_ illiterate society; 
but the mild and graceful scholar 
quickly convinced his turbulent 
subjects that liberal studies had 
not incapacitated him for vigorous 
rule. He kept the nobles in order, 
and he reformed the clergy. He 
founded the University of St 
Andrews, and he diligently en- 
couraged commerce, literature, and 
the arts. His reign is an oasis in 
the desert of Scottish history. It 
was unfortunately cut short. The 
King was assassinated on the night 
of the 2oth February 1437, in the 
monastery of the Dominican friars 
at Perth, by a party of conspira- 
tors who were in league with his 
uncle, the Earl of Athole. The 
evening before his death was spent 
in the usual way—‘‘ Yn reading of 
romans, in syngyng and pypyng, in 
harpyng, and in other honest solaces 
of grete pleasance and disport.”’ ! 

If ‘Christ’s Kirk of the Grene’ 
was written by James (it is now 
maintained to be of later date, on 
evidence which apparently assumes 
that the existing poem cannot be 
a modernised version of an older 
work), his vein of humour must 
have been of no mean order. The 
fun, if a little boisterous, is genial 
and hearty, and the poem long en- 
joyed a more than local celebrity :—: 
“One likes no language but the Faery 

Queen, 
A Scot will fight for Christ’s Kirk 0’ 
the Green.” 
The ‘King’s Quair,’ which he 
dedicates to his masters, Gower 
and Chaucer, and in which he 
celebrates the attractions of his 
future consort, is, however, his 
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best-known work; and, in spite of 
its mythological machinery, con- 
tains many passages sweet, winning, 
and simple. The language, as in 
the lines begining, ‘‘ O besy goste, 
ay flickering to and fro,”’ is some- 
times singularly happy; and the 
picture of the Lady Jane, walking 
in the early morning below the 
window of the captive King, is 
fresh and vivid, as if taken directly 
from nature. 

‘Gude Mr Robert Henryson’”’ 
(it is thus that Dunbar alludes to 
the author of the ‘Testament of 
Cresseid ’) birched the boys of Dun- 
fermline towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. The provincial 
dominie wrote one or two poems, 
simple in feeling and vigorous in 
style, which it is hardly fair to 
forget. Like much of the poetry 
of the period, however, they hover 
in an uncertain way between the 
true and the fantastic. Inexpert 
in the use of their weapons, inex- 
perienced in the management of 
the passions, unprotected by the 
overseeing power which kindles 
and restrains, the poets of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
‘*went aft agee.’’ No supreme 
artistic insight kept them straight ; 
a false note, in music or in emo- 
tion, did not pain them. Their 
ingenuity, in short, was their ruin ; 
they were sure to run their best 
feelings to death or into sheer un- 
naturalness. Henryson’s concep- 
tion of Saturn, for example, is 
freezingly grim; but he cannot 
stop until he has told us that the 
god’s arrows are ‘‘ feathered with 
ice and headed with hailstanes ’’— 
a ‘minute and over-nice conceit 
which spoils the picture. One 
scene only is entirely and contin- 
uously good, and shows the real 
power that Henryson possessed. 
The false Cresseid, as a punish- 








1 Every lover of poetry is. aware that Rossetti’s fine ballad, “The King’s 


Tragedy,” is based upon the traditional stories to which this foul murder gave rise. 
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ment for her incominence, has 
been smitten with leprosy; and, 
while begging with her wretched 
companions along the street, she 
encounters her hero-lover, who is 
returning from a brilliant and 
successful charge. She is sadly 
changed, but there is something in 
the bleared face of the leper that 
recalls to Troilus the charming 
grace and bewitching beauty of 
Cresseid—‘‘ sometime his awin dar- 
ling.’’ He gazes upon her in silence 
for a moment, casts a purse into 
her lap, and sorrowfully resumes 
his march. That silent interview, 
that pause during which, although 
there is an uncertain and uneasy 
sense of pain in the hearts of both, 
no direct recognition takes place, 
is instinct with the true spirit of 
tragic poetry. 

William Dunbar was the great- 
est Scottish poet of the fifteenth 
century—having had in any cen- 
tury, indeed, few rivals. There is 
something about Dunbar which 
cannot fail to attract. He is bril- 
liant, satirical, inventive; his wit 
is vigorous, and he has a wealth of 
words, sometimes solemn and im- 
pressive, sometimes keen and in- 
cisive ; but the hardy and mascu- 
line independence, the direct and 
personal force of his genius, is its 
chief charm. Though he hung 
about Holyrood, he was no courtier. 
He sometimes condescended to 
flatter, but he did it with an ill 
grace. There was a want of rever- 


ence in him, and of the facility: 


which suits the atmosphere of a 
court. A brave, fiery, keen-spirit- 
ed, irascible man, rather apt to 
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use unconventional colloquial Jap. 
guage,—such I take him to have 
been. It is very likely that he 
was imprudent; his passions were 
hot, and his tongue sharp and cut. 
ting. He felt no pity for folly; 
his contempt for baseness could not 
be kept decorously veiled ; he at. 
tacked with unsparing ridicule all 
the impostors, lay or clerical, of — 
his day. Thus he made many 
enemies. He spoke the truth, 
which cannot be done on easy 
terms even at present, and enemies 
found many chinks in his armour, 
Both his life and his writings sup. 
plied abundant material for friend- 
ly criticism. He was obviously a 
dangerous character, a_ pestilent 
fellow, who was intolerant of con- 
vention, and who treated dignified 
dulness, however exalted, with 
scant respect. The plain speak- 
ing of the Two Married Women 
and the Widow must have 
startled an age which was used 
to plain speaking. Kind Kit 
tok’s adventure in heaven is an 
audacious conception, which no 
later master of the grotesque— 
not Burns in ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” 
not Byron in the ‘‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment,’’ not Goethe in the ‘ Faust” 
prologue—has contrived to surpass; 
and we can still figure to ourselves 
the consternation it must have pro- 
voked in precise and orthodox 
circles.!- So William Dunbar never 
obtained a benefice, and his life 
wore away in penury and disap 
pointment. He felt this neglect 
keenly,—the sa@va indignatio hut 
him, as it hurt Swift. The mor 
tified poet grew more bitter as he 
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1 « Scho slepit quhile the morne at noon, and rais airly ; 
And to the yettis of hevin fast cam the wife fair, 
And by Sanct Petir, in at the yet scho stale prevely ; 
God lukit and saw her lattin in, and lewch his hert sair. 


And thar, yeris sevin, 
She levit a gud life, 


And was our Ladyis hen wife ; 
And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, 
Ay quhile scho wes in hevin.” 
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grew old; made sharper jests, and 
put more gall in his ink. Yet, 
like Swift, he could love as cor- 
dially as he hated; and he praises 
those whom he admires—the rev- 
erend Chaucer, the moral Gower, 
Barbour, Henrisoun, and the rest 
of the Scottish ‘‘ makaris’’—with 
the ungrudging warmth of a gen- 
erous nature. ! 

Gavin Douglas was the third son 
of Archibald, Earl of Angus—the 
famous Hell-the-cat ; and as a scion 
of the great house of Douglas, he 
occupied a foremost place in the 
ranks of the Scottish nobles. At 
an early age he was made Rector 
of Linton, and he continued to hold 
that rustic benefice, until, in 1501, 
he was preferred to the Provost- 
ship of St Giles. It was during 
this period of his life, and amid 
the pastoral scenery of the Tyne, 
that he wrote most of his poems. 
Two of his brothers and two hun- 


dred gentlemen of the name of 
Douglas fell on the disastrous field 
of Flodden ; and in consequence, 


probably, the plaintive lament, 
‘The Flowers of the Forest,’’ has 
been sometimes attributed to the 
Bishop. Within a year of her 
husband’s death, the widow of 
James IV. was united to the 
youthful Earl of Angus, the 
nephew of Gavin Douglas, and the 
grandson of Bell-the-cat. The 
courtly poet soon became a favour- 
ite at Court, and was destined for 
the primacy by the Queen, but, 
after a prolonged and exciting 
struggle, was forced to content 
himself with the bishopric of Dun- 
keld.? Though he was deeply impli- 
cated in the violent intrigues of a 
turbulent age, the Bishop appears 
tohave been a man of mild temper, 
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simple manners, and profuse hospi- 
tality. ‘‘King Hart” and ‘the 
Palice of Honour’’ were once 
famous poems ; and until a compar- 
atively recent date his loose but 
spirited translation of the ‘‘ Aineid”’ 
might be found on many a cottage 
book-shelf. His taste in poetry 
was not particularly pure. Rapid 
and impetuous, but turbid and dis- 
coloured, the style of the Highland 
bishop may be compared not in- 
aptly to one of his Highland 
streams, during what in Scot- 
land is called a spate. In his writ- 
ings, moreover, there are few of 
those satirical or personal touches 
which give so keen an interest to 
Dunbar’s. He had been up to a 
certain point a successful man. 
Fortune had smiled upon him; the 
Court had been gracious. A son of 
the great house of Douglas could 
not, even in his fall, have been ex- 
posed to the keen social mortifica- 
tions which made Dunbar so bitter. 

Gavin Douglas died in 1522, at 
which time Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount had entered on his 
thirty-third year. Sir David was 
a voluminous writer; but it is 
probable that he would have been 
pretty nearly forgotten by this 
time had he not allied himself 
with the early Reformers, to whose 
cause he rendered essential service. 

In Scotland, as in England, the 
satirical poets were the vanguard 
of the Reformation. The freedom 
of speech which these writers en- 
joyed unchallenged must prove in- 
convenient to historians who are 
used to associate the supremacy 
of the Catholic Church with a 
period of gloomy and inquisitorial 
intolerance. An occasional foray 
was undertaken by the bishops; 


_ | The most elaborate and accurate edition of ‘The Poems of William Dunbar’ 
is that prepared for the Scottish Text Society by the late Dr John Small, F.S.A. 
Scot., the most zealous and painstaking librarian for the University of Edinburgh. 

? Even at Dunkeld he had difficulties: his rival, Andrew Stewart, holding the 
steeple of the cathedral and the palace, sent a shower of cannon-shot at the 


deanery, where the new bishop was lodged. 
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but, speaking generally, the free- 
and-easy comments of the popular 
satirists were left unchecked. The 
truth is that the upper clergy had 
grown fat, indolent, and luxurious, 
and were not disposed to deal very 
rigorously with wit and invective, 
even when directed against them- 
selves. The Protestant apologist 
declaims against the corruption of 
the prelates—the fact being that 
they were not so much corrupt as 
decrepit. Bored to death by the 
monotony of the religious life, 
mumbling Latin prayers which 
meant less than nothing to their 
minds, with ‘‘no more individual 
fervour of belief than of indi- 
vidual levity of disbelief,’ they 
had reached the stage of spiritual 
dotage. Some of them, indeed, it 
is only fair to remember, were 
men of high cultivation, who liked 
poetry, and did not care, we may 
presume, to burn its professors ; 
and there were, moreover, saga- 
cious and virtuous men in their 
ranks who were really anxious 
that the scandals which weakened 
their communion should be put 
away, that the cancer which was 
eating into the heart of the Church 
should be cut out. The light artil- 
lery of the popular poets was thus 
permitted to become a potent, if 
impalpable, ally of the Reformers. 
Henryson had exposed the abuses 
of the Consistorial Courts (the 
crying grievance of the age); nor 
had he hesitated to place popes, 
cardinals, bishops, and abbots in 
the infernal regions, where they— 
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“For evill disponying of thair places 
rent, 
In flambe of fyre were bitterly tur. 
ment.” 


In the ‘‘Daunce”’ the fiends 
laugh heartily at ‘‘ the bair schevin 
necks ’’ of the priests; and in the 
‘‘Freris of Berwick’’—an admi- 
rably spirited and brilliant dra- 
matic poem, which, I believe, could 
have been written by no one ex- 
cept Dunbar—the vulgar habits 


and dissolute lives of the monks ‘ 


are ridiculed with great comic 
power. Another poem—‘ A Gen- 
eral Satire’’—sometimes attributed 
to Dunbar, sometimes to Inglis, 
Bishop of Culross, is mercilessly 
severe upon the higher clergy. 
«Sic pryd of prellattis,”’ who 
would neither preach nor pray; 
‘sic hant of harlettis with thame 
nicht and day ’’—had never before 
been known in Scotland. Other 
modes of attack were devised. 
Comic and obscene songs were 
translated into ‘‘Gude and Godly 
Ballates.’’. Shakespeare, when he 
describes the Puritan who ‘sings 
psalms to hornpipes,’’ refers, no 
doubt, to this practice; and a 
somewhat similar metamorphosis 
is alluded to in ‘* The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’’--‘‘ But they do no 
more keep pace together than the 
Hundredth Psalm to the tune of 
‘Green Sleeves.’ ’’ 

Sir David Lindsay was probably 
the first man in high station who 
publicly ventured to beard the 
clergy.!. Lindsay, with a remark- 
able easy and fluent style, united 





1 Calderwood mentions a black friar, John Killore, who was “cruelly murdered ” 


upon the Castlehill at Edinburgh, in the year 1539. 


«Friar Killore set furth 


the history of Christ’s passion in the form of a comedy, which was acted: at 


Stirling in the king’s presence, upon a Good Friday, in the morning, in whic 


h all 


things were so lively expressed, that the verie simple people understood and con- 
fessed, that as the priests and obstinate Pharisees persuaded the people to refuse 


Christ Jesus, and caused Pilate condemn him, 


so did the bishops and men called 


religious blind the people and persuade princes and judges to persecute such as 
professed Jesus Christ his blessed Gospel. 
that after that they thirsted ever for his blood.” 


This plain speaking so inflamed them 
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considerable power: of humorous 


invective. In his ‘‘satiric touch 4 
there is none of the imaginative 
richness and amplitude of Dunbar ; 
yet while the one was neglected 
and forgotten, the name of ‘ ; Davie 
Lindsay’’ was familiar till the 
other day in every Lowland cottage. 
His character, besides, was intrepid 
and fearless; and in ‘* The Mon- 
archie,’”’ ‘‘The Three Estaitis,’’ 
‘¢ Kitteis Confession,’’ and numer- 
ous other pieces, he attacked the 
abuses of the Church with singular 
force, and—it must be added— 
incredible plainness, of speech. 
(He could be as nasty, indeed, 
as Swift at his nastiest.) He 
ridicules the absurdity of the 
Latin service,—priests and people 
«‘nocht understandyng quhat they 
sing nor say.’’ He assures his 
audience that ‘‘ popes, patriarchs, 
and prelates venerable,” are made 
over to sensuality and other evil 
lusts: The bishops have palaces 
and places, ‘‘and want no pleas- 
ure of the fairest faces.’”’ Kriars 
will ready entrance get, when 
lords are ‘‘ haddin at the yet.’ 
His pardoner produces a ludicrous 
jumble of charms,—the jaw of Fin 
Macoull, the cord that hanged 
John Armstrong :— 


“Of gude hemp soft and sound ; 
Gude halie people, I stand for’d, 
Quahever beis hangit with this cord 

Neidis never to be dround ; ”— 


and ‘‘ Verritie’’ is treated as a de- 
linquent by the ecclesiastical Court, 
and put in the stocks—the New 
Testament, ‘‘in English toung, and 
printed in England,” having been 
found in her wallet. Kitty, after 
some frank and unreserved confes- 
sions, is absolved by her priest for 
a plack, — 


“ And mokil Latyne he did mummill ; 
I hard na thing but Azemmil bummil,” 
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‘‘The Three Estaitis’? was more 
than once acted before the Court ; 
and though it was preposterously 
prolix—‘‘ lestand fra nyne houris 
afore none till six hours at evin”’ 
—we can understand how the spec- 
tators must have enjoyed its novel 
and racy delineations of ecclesias- 
tical delinquencies, and the impor- 
tant part it must have played in 
preparing the minds of the people 
for the religious revolution that 
was at hand. The last perform- 
ance appears to have taken place 
on 12th April 1554, before the 
Queen and Commons, on the play- 
field at Edinburgh ; and’ the author 
died in 1555. 

This is briefly the history of 
Scottish poetical literature down 
to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Poetry had reached an age 
when men were beginning to weary 
of grotesque conceits and schol- 
astic ingenuities, and when reality, 
directness, and vital truth were 
urgently demanded. In the lit- 
erature, as in the religion and 
science, of the new era, we find 
an intense desire and determin- 
ation to return to fact. The 
fictions of poets, the fictions of 
astrologers, the fictions of priests 
were put aside; and the barest 
and homeliest truth received a 
welcome which had been hitherto 
reserved for the imposing but mer- 
etricious ‘‘ idols” of the imagina- 
tion. The people were resolved no 
longer to tolerate a lie, however 
fair and comely; but to bring 
themselves without loss of time 
into tolerably honest relations with 
the universe. How far they suc- 
ceeded, how far they failed in 
doing so, is the history of the six- 
teenth century. 


JOHN SKELTON. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON POLICE. 


THE charge of the wealthiest 
centre of the business and bustle 
of the world is no light responsi- 
bility, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the Corporation of the 
City of London that so little is 
heard upon the subject. Citizens 
have come to take the comparative 
security of their persons and prop- 
erty, with the regulation of the 
trafic in overcrowded thorough- 
fares, as simple matters of course. 
Indeed, so general is the indiffer- 
ence, or what may be called the 
ingratitude, that I believe many 
people of intelligence are ignorant 
that the City has a police of its 
own, altogether apart from the 
metropolitan force. Yet, as a 


matter of fact, the City police has 
arrived at pretty nearly the per- 


fection of efficiency, although there 
may be minor details of organisa- 
tion in which there is still room 
for improvement. The ‘Saturday 
Review’ does not always sin on 
the side of charity, where it is a 
question of criticising our public 
institutions. Yet some four or 
five years ago, a writer in the 
‘Saturday’ admitted that ‘‘the 
police administration of the City 
is as nearly perfect in every re- 
spect as anything human can be.”’ 
Since then it is safe to say that 
the force has in no degree deterio- 
rated; in fact, gentlemen in the 
City, who are best able to form an 
opinion, maintain that at the pres- 
ent moment it is more efficient 
and reliable than ever. 

We are apt to take present mer- 
cies as matters of course; while 
we are slow to appreciate the ad- 
vances and reforms which have 
made life far easier and infinitely 
more agreeable. There are grum- 
blers always ready to swear by 


‘*the good old times,’’ though as 
Dickens showed in one of the 
brightest of his articles in ‘ House- 
hold Words,’ those good old times, 
being phantoms of the fancy, fade 
away into the ages of the myth 
before the philosophical inquirer. 
And that is emphatically the case 
when we come to inquire into the 
past history of London. We need 
not go back to the days when the 
train-bands were called out to 
keep order in moments of emer- 
gency ; when the prentices rose in 
emeutes to their rallying word of 
‘¢Clubs’’; when the sanctuaries 
swarmed with ruffians, always 
ready to make raids on law-abid- 
ing folk who had money in their 
pockets. Scott has described it 
all in his ‘Fortunes of Nigel.” 
Nor need we go back to the times 
when the streets were scoured by 
the Mohocks, hot from their night- 
suppers in the taverns of Covent 
Garden, who cheerily knocked 
honest wayfarers out of sense and 
time, and playfully trundled de- 
cent women down the steeps in 
empty sugar-hogsheads. Less than 
one hundred years ago, when 
George III. had been long on the 
throne, the state of things was 
still as bad as might be. We have 
it all given categorically in the 
evidence of Townsend, the famous 
Bow Street runner, who spoke out 
under examination before a Par- 
liamentary Committee with a blunt 
candour which says much’ for his 
honesty and independence. His 
memory, which must have been 
singularly retentive, went back to 
1780. And we have a clue to the 
non-efficiency of the feeble police 
by the character he gives to the 
magistrates. Corruption in one 
shape or another was universal, 
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and impecunious innocence could 
hope for neither justice nor protec- 
tion. The police of the metropolis 
was administered from behind an 
impenetrable veil; there was no 
check on its proceedings, either 
from a press or public opinion ; 
while it was the interest of all 
officials, from the magistrate down 
to the turnkeys of the prisons, to 
obtain the greatest number of con- 
victions upon any terms. The con- 
sciences of men in the most re- 
sponsible positions had been hope- 
lessly blunted. The magistrate, 
who was either unpaid or poorly 
paid, must make a living some- 
how. The streets were periodi- 
cally swept, as Townsend says, 
of ‘* poor devils’ of vagrants, who 
were run in and bailed out for 
trifling sums, which nevertheless 
mounted up handsomely in the 
aggregate. Things were not quite 
so bad as in the time of Jonathan 
Wild, who handed over the crim- 
inals who were his confederates 
when he pleased, and enriched 
himself by resetting and _blood- 
money while drawing regular pay 
as a thief-taker. But they were 
bad enough in all conscience. 
About the year 1800, in the no- 
torious case of Vaughan, it was 
proved that one of the most 
trusted officers of the Corporation 
was in collusion with criminals 
and informers. Townsend tells us 
that there were veteran thief- 
catchers who made a trade of con- 
victing innocent men and women 
for the sake of the rewards that 
had been offered under certain re- 
cent statutes. It was easier to 
Swear away an innocent life than 
to lay hands on a dangerous high- 
wayman or footpad, who prob- 
ably paid black-mail out of the 
proceeds of his industry, and 
swaggered in gold lace about the 
taverns of the town, as if fern- 
seed had made him invisible. The 


heaths and commons of Hounslow, 
Wimbledon, and Finchley were of 
specially infamous celebrity; but 
it was hazardous to venture out 
after nightfall so far as the site 
of the present Apsley House. 
Townsend declares that there had 
been some dozen of daring rob- 
beries by mounted highwaymen in 
the suburbs in a single week. The 
highwaymen were pretty promptly 
put down by the establishment of 
Sir Richard Ford’s horse-patrol ; 
but when they had to part with 
their horses, they sought a living 
on foot, and the metropolis and 
the still richer ‘‘ City’’ swarmed 
more than ever with footpads. 
Those ruffians lounged about the 
narrow thoroughfares watching for 
opportunities, and lurked in the 
shadows of the dark corners. The 
forces to cope with them were the 
parochial watchmen or ‘‘Charleys,”’ 
who were generally aged and often 
decrepit ; while the men told off 
to track the authors of any special 
crime were the red-waistcoated 
Bow Street runners, who, accord- 
ing to Townsend, were frequently 
venal, and who were always very 
much their own masters. And Dr 
Colquhoun, in his suggestive and 
very interesting volumes on the 
land and the river poiice, pub- 
lished in 1800, confirms all the 
evidence given by Townsend. He 
goes into detail, besides, as to 
various nefarious practices, which 
show there is nothing new under 
the sun. He talks of the ‘‘con- 
fidence trick,”’ though then it was 
called ‘‘coney-catching,’’ and proves 
that all organisation was on the 
side of crime, so that felons, 
thieves, and burglars had every 
possible facility and encourage- 
ment. There were receivers who 
did a safe and lucrative commis- 
sion business, passing on the stolen 
goods to brokers or dealers with a 
connection, in which they disposed 
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of them at leisure. Furnaces 
fitted with crucibles. or melting- 
pots were kept continually alight, 
to transmute silver plate into indis- 
tinguishable ingots. While there 
was a daring organised piracy on 
the river, which kept’ shipowners 
and honest supercargoes in _per- 
petual anxiety, and not without 
good reason. There were gangs 
of ‘‘light-horsemen,”’ ‘‘heavy-horse- 
men,”’ and ‘‘ game lightermen’’who 
boarded the wealthy West India- 
men and other vessels, either to 
unload or on other plausible pre- 
texts, and having perquisites to 
which custom entitled them, and 
being in league with dishonest 
mates, plundered to an extent al- 
most incredible. 

Indeed volumes might be written 
on the romance of crime, previous 
to wise reforms in the criminal 
law, the appointment of upright 
magistrates with good salaries, 
and’ systematic surveillance by a 
respectable and_ well-disciplined 
police. For severity, which was 
terribly capricious, did nothing to 
check offences ; on the contrary, it 
seems to have made the lawless 
classes more reckless. They be- 
came familiarised with the horrors 
of a public execution, which, when 
the culprit ‘‘ died game,”’ amid the 
cheers of the mob, was considered 
honourable rather than shameful. 
Criminals were strung up of a Mon- 
day by batches before Newgate ; 
and there was much profitable 
pocket-picking in the crowds gath- 
ered under the gallows. But it is 
by looking back on that disgrace- 
ful state of things, that we find 
good reason to be grateful to the 
present guardians of the public 
safety. We owe much to their 
Vigilance, as they must rely very 
much on their prestige. It is 
almost startling to reflect on the 
handful of disciplined men told off 
to hold in check a whole host of 


criminals and of roughs, who are 
ready for anything. Experienced 
officers know very well many of 
their most formidable antagonists 
by head-mark. Could carte dlanche 
be given to the police by an au. 
tocratic Ministry of Justice, Lon- 
don might be purged in a week 
of its most dangerous malefactors; 
and it is probable that little injus- 
tice would be done by an issue of 
democratic lettres de cachet. As it 
is, the officers of justice must be 
content to bide their time, and 
to note down for future use the 
results of vigilant observation. 
Then in merely keeping order, as 
they did the other day among the 
masses assembled for the laying 
the foundation of the new Tower 
bridge, were it not for tact and 
good temper, with the conscious- 
ness on one side and the other 
of an invisible power in the back- 


ground, the constabulary scattered - 


about on duty would be powerless. 
They could do nothing against a 
suddenly organised movement at 
any point; for, carrying nothing 
but their batons, they are practi- 
cally without defence. Happily 
there is no solidarity in the mobs, 
and that sort of improvised onset 
is not to be dreaded. It is only 
the skilled outlaws who form 
‘inner rings,’ and conduct their 
operations by syndicates, though 
with unlimited liability. The hel- 
met and the blue frock-coat strike 
terror to the lawless rough, who 
sees behind them probabilities of 
the police office and prison, with 
possibilities of seclusion, with hard 
labour, at Portland. So each 
individual officer preserves his 
serenity in a crowd, strong in self- 
confidence, and in the esprit de 
corps ; though he knows that when 
doing night-duty on his solitary 
beat, he may at any moment be 
the object of a savage onslaught. 

Thus the preservation of the 
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prestige of the force is a matter of 
the first importance; and conse- 
quently, such an event as that of 
some months ago, when the mob 
for many hours had the West End 
at their mercy, may cost society 
much more than the immediate 
mischief. Should the hydra-head- 
ed monster once begin to realise 
his own brute strength, he will 
be more ready to use teeth and 
claws on occasion. Fortunately 
the roughs have little instruction 
and short memories, or the rare 
precedents of successful disorder 
would be more disastrous. But 
the most experienced police officers 
will tell you, that they have never 
altogether recovered the effects of 
that riot, when the mob, under the 
leadership of Mr Edmund Beales 
and his friends, broke down the 
Hyde Park railings. 

The real story as told by a high 
police official who happened to be 
an eyewitness, though he had no 
command, is a very curious one, 
‘and suggestive besides. Standing 
on one of those ‘Islands of the 
Blessed,’”"—the refuges at the 
crossings—the crowd of Mr Beales’s 
lawless following came surging and 
swaying all around him. A group 
of small street arabs had perched 
themselves on the top-rail of the 
iron gratings some distance to the 
west of the Marble Arch, the gates 
of which were closed, the police 
being massed in force behind them. 
The railings gave way under the 
weight of the boys, and fell in- 
wards, leaving an open breach of 
thirty feet, of which the police 
were unaware till they found them- 
selves outflanked. What is notable 
is, that the first idea of the excited 
mob was to beat a hasty retreat 
after that involuntary damage had 
beendone. Half-a-dozen of police- 
men under a superintendent on the 
spot would have cleared Park Lane, 
and changed the fortunes of the day. 
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But the police, for the moment, 
knew nothing of what had happen- 
ed, and the mob, finding it had 
fled when no man pursued, re- 
turned in the might of its masses. 
A great victofy was gained over 
the law, and the general in com- 
mand of the successful insurgents 
was made a county judge by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government. Acci- 
dents of the kind cannot always 
be guarded against ; but the lesson 
is one to be laid to heart. Let 
the roughs feel themselves in the 
presence of a superior power, of 
which the helmeted individual be- 
fore them is the symbol, and there 
is little danger of actual riot, ex- 
cept under extreme excitement. 
The real and everyday responsibil- 
ities of the police begin when they 
have to deal with the rascals who 
live by their wits, and who are 
always on the watch for opportun- 
ities. And these are subdivided 
into an infinity of classes. From the 
gentlemanly and cultivated swin- 
dlérs, who deliberately devise some 
grand financial coup, through the 
skilled ‘‘cracksmen,’’ thoroughly 
versed in the practical mechanics 
of burglary, down to the children 
who snatch a trifle from a stall, 
or filch a handkerchief hanging 
out of a pocket. 

The actual area of the City is 
very small, as compared to what 
for police purposes is denominated 
the metropolis. The district under 
charge of the metropolitan police 
is no less than thirty miles in 
diameter, and embraces a super- 
ficial extent of about seven hun- 
dred square.miles, while the City 
and its liberties only cover a 
single square mile. But no other 
square mile in the world is the 
centre of business interests so im- 
portant, or contains such a mass 
of valuable property, in the shape 
of bullion, cash, and convertible 
securities. The area of the City 
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is merely a mile; but there are 
about fifty miles of streets to be 
patrolled, and many of them during 
the daytime are crowded to excess ; 
while after business hours they are 
relatively deserted. “ Banks, ware- 
houses, and offices are locked up, 
or left in the care of a solitary 
watchman or housekeeper. Nev- 
ertheless, even of a night, some 
50,000 souls are supposed to sleep 
in the City, which, after all, is con- 
siderably more than the population 
of many a flourishing provincial 
town. The metropolitan district 
has a population of some four mil- 
lions ; and including the business 
men who come up from their 
suburban or country residences, it 
may be said to send all its adults 
into the City each working day. In 
other words, there is a daily influx 
of about a million chiefly of busy 
men. The rising tide of incessant 
traffic must be directed, especially 
where it comes in rushes or breaks 
into eddies, as at the great rajl- 
way stations or on the bridges, 
—about the Bank, the Mansion 
House, or the Stock Exchange. 
While at that scramble through 
the thoroughfares, or in the crushes 
at the crossings, thieves and pick- 
pockets are perpetually on the 
watch. Thus even in the day- 
light the policeman’s duties are no 
sinecure. He is stopping an om- 
nibus or beckoning a cab to ad- 
vance; he is gallantly escorting 
a nervous old lady on the way to 
draw her dividends; or he is sav- 
ing a party of decent country-folk 
from self-destruction, when they 
have lost their heads and are 
meditating a desperate dash among 
the wheels. Yet, all the time, he 
may be trying to keep an eye on 
his familiar acquaintances, who if 
they had their rights, and in the 
interests of their fellow-citizens, 
should be safe in one of the prisons 
under lock and key. 


It is needless to say that the 
duties of the night-watch are more 
onerous and more responsible. 
Should a night-constable make a 
mistake or be guilty of the slight- 
est oversight, there is always the 
chance of his hearing of it, for, 
prima facie, any robbery or bur- 
glary will be attributed to the 
negligence of the man on the beat. 
Of course he is carefully trained ; 
and the first virtues inculcated upon 
him are patience, perseverance, and 
vigilance. At his best, he should 
be the model of intelligent rou- 
tine. The night-constable is sent 
on his eight-hours’ watch at ten 
o’clock. Slowly patrolling a street 
of shops or warehouses like Cheap- 
side or Cannon Street, his first 
business is to look carefully to 
all the fastenings. Wind, wet, or 
snow, it is all the same; he flashes 
his lantern on each bolt and pad- 
lock. When he sees any fasten- 
ing insecure, he puts a_ private 
mark upon it, and makes a note 
in his memory as well. He pays 
special attention to the weak point 
through the night, and reports the 
matter next day to his superiors, 
who will communicate with the 
owner of the premises. Reports 
of such cases of neglect on the part 
of the owners or the servants are 
very common. As a rule, however, 
premises properly secured are never 
tampered with from the outside. 
Robberies are perpetrated, either 
by collusion with the persons in 
charge, or far more frequently by 
a confederate of the thieves hav- 
ing succeeded in secreting himself 
before the closing for the night. 
From which it follows that when 
house-owners are robbed, they may 
generally blame their own negli- 
gence. Each night the building 
should be searched — before the 
doors are secured. ‘There are two 
entrances, at least, to most of the 
great offices or warehouses. The 
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doors that are locked from the in- 
side may be pronounced impreg- 
nable: if the place is to be forced 
at all, it is by that which is 
fastened on the outside. And the 
surest fastening on the outside is 
astrong metal strap or band over 
the inner lock, with a stronger pad- 
lock of intricate mechanism. 

Yet the most careful precau- 
tions will not always avail against 
confederated thieves directed by su- 
perior intelligence. Now and then 
the enterprise of an erratic genius 
will give useful hints to the capi- 
talists and their locksmiths. One 
of the most remarkable instances 
of the kind, was that of the chief 
of a band of burglars, arrested and 
convicted about twenty years ago. 
‘« Scottie,’’ not without much nat- 
ural pride in his professional in- 
genuity, after his conviction made 
full confession. His system, like 
that of most successful schemers, 
was as bold as it was simple. He 
set himself to attack the padlocks 
which secure those strong metal 
bands of which I have spoken. 
To pick them on the spot was 
difficult or impossible. On the 
other hand, by placing women on 
the watch, the fastenings might 
be tampered with in the interval 
of the policeman passing on the 
beat after his first satisfactory 
examination. The padlock was 
quickly removed by breaking the 
catch of the hasp with a small 
‘‘jemmy,’’ and replaced by one 
similar in size and appearance. 
During the night the intricate 
works were extracted, so that it 
could be opened by its own or any 
common key. Then the hasp was 
neatly repaired, and the lock re- 
turned to its place, before the 
arrival of the owners of the pre- 
mises in the morning. Thus the 
burglars, being masters of the 
situation, might enter the place 
at their leisure. No fewer than 
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twenty-seven doors had been so 
‘*doctored,’’ when the gang came 
to sudden grief over a grand pre- 
liminary enterprise. They had 
been laying siege, ‘‘ unbeknown "’ 
to the proprietor and the police, 
to the shop of a watchmaker in 
Lombard Street. By their quiet 
method of manipulating doors, 
they had made their way into 
an office on the upper floor, 
visiting it repeatedly without de- 
tection. Finally, after close ex- 
amination of the premises, they 
forced their entrance into the 
watchmaker’s from below, and from 
a tailor’s shop at the side. They 
carried off a quantity of watches 
and jewellery; but fortunately for 
the twenty-seven gentlemen whose 
padlocks had been tampered with, 
in prudence they suspended oper- 
ations after that coup, though 
nevertheless they were followed 
up and arrested. And to show the 
cool deliberation with which they 


had gone to work, ‘‘Scottie’’ men- 
tioned that, having fitted a false 
key to it from the first, they had 
been in the habit of regularly in- 


vestigating the safe up-stairs. As 
there was little in it to tempt 
them, they waited till they had 
robbed the watchmaker, when 
they took their chance of what 
happened to be in the safe and 
cleared it out. Nowadays there are 
said to be few regular receivers 
in London. Stolen property of 
value which is capable of identi- 
fication is sent out of the country. 
It is sometimes consigned to Hol- 
land, but more generally to Paris. 

To cope with crafty criminals 
like ‘‘Scottie’’ and his followers, 
the police as a body must be both 
shrewd and quick-witted—though 
individuals who are recruited pri- 
marily for their thews and sinews 
may be stolid or stupid. But 
what strikes us most, perhaps, is 
the amount of principle and self- 
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control exacted of each individual 
for a very moderate wage. The 
private soldier is the ordinary 
policeman’s nearest parallel; and 
the private soldier can keep a 
creditable character by resisting 
temptations that are common to 
allmen. If he yields to a love of 
liquor, and goes drunk upon duty 
or parade, so much the worse for 
him; but he is seldom beset by 
offers of free drink, and never 
approached when on guard with 
blandishments or bribery. Should 
a man enter the police in place of 
taking the shilling, he comes out 
at once in an official character, 
and it is the interest of many 
people to ‘‘square’’ or corrupt 
him. There are ‘Scotties’? who 
would pay him handsomely to shut 
his eyes un occasion, though ad- 
vances of the kind are the excep- 
tion. But any night he might 
have liquor to any amount from 
publicans who should shut up at 
regulation hours; and the keepers 
of disorderly houses can still bet- 
ter afford to be lavish. Each indi- 
vidual policeman may not be an 
anchorite or absolutely irreproach- 
able—for we cannot forget some 
recent disclosures as to the metro- 
politan force. But his conduct 
must be generally exemplary, since 
he is seldom convicted of offences : 
and there is no concealing the fact 
of being disguised in drink from 
the eyes of the sharp-sighted ser- 
geant or inspector. Yet even with 
the possibility of the inspector 
coming round the corner at any 
moment, the policemen of the rank 
and file strike us as so many ob- 
scure St Anthonys. The saint, 
who may have been constitutionally 
cold, has gained immortal credit for 
his resisting the fascinations of 
beauty. He felt all the time that 
a single slip meant nothing less 
than eternal damnation.- While 
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the ignorant policeman has never 
been taught that ce n'est que 
premier pas qui cotite. What can 
be more natural than that in a cold 
or blustering night he should toss 
down a_ single glass of strong 
water, which would have as little 
effect on his brain as if he had 
emptied the glass upon the pave. 
ment? But if he once broke 
out in that way he would never 
pull up till he had compromised 
his character and forfeited his 
place. So it is logically evident 
that the force is to be trusted in 
the population of publicans and 
ratepayers who have a_ personal 
interest in demoralising it. These 
men may be kept straight to a 
certain extent by the constant 
though spasmodic surveillance of 
their officers. But ‘‘ guis custodiet 
Who looks after the 
non-commissioned officers? Not 
certainly their commissioned supe- 
riors, who, nowadays at least, make 
it a rule of never trying to spy 
upon their subordinates. The only 
material guarantees for their in- 
tegrity and incorruptibility are in 
the advantageous prospects accru- 
ing with long service, and these 
appear to be sufficient. 
Nevertheless it is clear that 
much discrimination is requisite in 
recruiting the privates, though of 
course they are taken on trial, and 
may summarily be dismissed for any 
shortcomings. It is absolutely in- 
dispensable that they should come 
up to acertain physical standard. 
They must not merely be sound in 
wind and limb, but must be tall 
and muscular, broad-chested and 
square-shouldered. Next they must 
have a certain amount of education, 
with a view to subsequent promo- 
tion; they must be able to read 
and write and cipher; and if they 
show any special talent for précis- 
writing and reporting evidence, 80 
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much the better. Consequently 
they are submitted to a searching 
examination, both as to their physi- 
cal and mental qualifications. But 
moral character is of even more 
essential importance, and that can 
only be fairly tested after a trial 
in the force. Good testimonials 
will necessarily go a long way; 
but in the absence of these, there 
are general assumptions, from 
which vague though tolerably satis- 
factory deductions may be drawn. 
Strange to say, soldiers presenting 
themselves with more than credi- 
table antecedents are by no means 
welcome. It is found that they 
have been so broken to drill and 
discipline, that they have been 
taught to hang upon the bit and 
the reins. Turn them out upon 


the streets as their own temporary 
masters, and they are almost cer- 
tain to stumble and break neck or 
knees. While, on the other hand, 
a large proportion of the accepted 


volunteers come from the ranks 
of the strong and well-disciplined 
railway porters. Almost certainly 
these are men of sound Physique, 
while they have been trained under 
the inspection of sharp superin- 
tendents, as their manners have 
been ameliorated by the expecta- 
tion of tips and softened by well- 
remunerated attentions to the fair 
sex. 

When once a man has been en- 
listed, he is trained chiefly by hope, 
but partly by fear. As we shall 
see, the prospects of advancement 
are good, depending entirely on 
steadiness and perseverance in 
well-doing ; and he can count on 
the pension after retirement, for 
which his pay is laid under contri- 
bution. But punishments for any 
indiscretion, ingeniously flexible 
as they may be arbitrarily crush- 
ing, may blight his prospects. In 
fact, his chief and the deputy-chief 
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have him practically at their discre- 
tion. ‘The Chief Commissioner, for 
any offence whatever, may inflict 
an apparently trivial punishment. 
The fortnightly holiday may simply 
be stopped for a month or six 
weeks,—apparently no very great 
hardship. But then any penalty 
inflicted by the Chief Commissioner 
on a first-class constable sends a 
man back to the bottom of the 
second class, which may involve a 
forfeiture of three and a half years’ 
service in the second class before 
it comes to his turn to be rein- 
stated. And the being sent down . 
to the foot of the second class is 
really being degraded to the bottom 
of the regular force; for each man 
is passed on from the third class to 
the second, if he has satisfactorily 
served through the probation of a 
single year. On the other hand, 
and in the Chief Commissioner’s 
absence, it is the Chief Superin- 
tendent who tries and condemns. 
Should he pass sentence in his own 
character, the punishment is liter- 
ally interpreted,—in other words, 
the culprit forfeits so many holidays 
or so much pay. But should the 
sentence be signed as acting Chief 
Commissioner, the possible conse- 
quences of a three and a _ half 
years’ degradation are involved. 
It need scarcely be said that the 
exercise of such summary power 
can only be confided to men of 
proved temper and judgment. 

All that brings us to the consti- 
tution of the force as it exists at 
present, and which may be said 
virtually to date from the appoint- 
ment of Sir James Fraser, the 
present Chief Commissioner. At 
the same time, great credit is due 
to the Corporation, which, having 
been fortunate in finding an ad- 
mirable head for their executive, 
had the good sense to leave his 
hands absolutely unfettered. The 
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Corporation delegates many of its 

wers to a Police Committee, 
selected by the Common Council, 
and consisting of eighty members. 
The committee keeps a vigilant 
eye on, and takes pride in the 
efficiency of, the force, for which 
it makes liberal provision out of 
ample means. And as long experi- 
ence has confirmed its confidence 
in its Chief Commissioner, it has 
always lent a ready ear to his sug- 
gestions for promoting the well- 
being of the force. It votes pen- 
sions or allowances, on his sug- 
. gestion, for disabled, invalided, or 
superannuated men, and it has 
carried out the hospital arrange- 
ments with wise liberality. 

And as it is only fair to give 
credit where credit appears to be 
due, I may as well make allusion 
to the officers who have been form- 
ing and disciplining the force. Sir 
James Fraser was bred a soldier. 
Entering the 35th Regiment as a 


youth, he stuck to his old corps 


till he rose to command it. Subse- 
quently he was in command of 
the 72d Highlanders. After hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship to 
civil duties as governor of a large 
prison, he was appointed chief con- 
stable of Berkshire, the police force 
of which county he raised and 
organised. He resigned that post 
when, three-and-twenty years ago, 
he was chosen Chief Commissioner 
of the City. Sohe has had perhaps 
a greater experience in the direction 
of police affairs than any official 
in the kingdom, and it is said that 
he combines great tact and discre- 
tion with a courageous contempt 
for censequences when held an. 
swerable for dangerous emergen- 
cies. He has certainly shown a 
wonderful flair in choosing capable 
subordinates. He had never lost 
sight of his former adjutant in the 
35th, then Lieutenant, now Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Bowman. Boy. 
man had been pronounced bya | 
high military authority « the adju. 
tant in the army.’’ When the new | 
Chief Commissioner required | 
lieutenant or chief superintend- © 
ent, he bethought himself of his | 
adjutant. It was in 1869 that 
Colonel Bowman accepted the 
appointment. He had then passed 
the age of fifty; he knew noth- 
ing whatever of police work; 
yet it is said of him, by one 
who ought to know, that ‘he de- 
veloped into as good a policeman 
as ever donned a uniform.” Col- 
onel Bowman retired, after serving 
the time for a well-earned pension, 
and was succeeded by Major Henry 
Smith, who seems to have done 
equal credit to his superior’s gifts 
of selection. Major Smith’s capa- 
bilities were carefully tested before 
he was permanently confirmed in 
the place. In energy, activity, 
and indifference to responsibility, 
he would seem to have modelled 
himself on the example of his 
superior. In the opinion of 
good judges, as I have remarked 
already, the efficiency of the force 
was never greater; and yet Major 
Sinith, though a strict disciplinar- 
ian, has made himself extremely 
popular in the force. 

Perhaps the weakest point in 
the organisation of all police forces 
is the absence of what may be 
termed commissioned officers. Asa 
certain ‘‘ Custos,’’ well known tobe 
an expert, put it in a pamphlet on 
the metropolitan police, published 
in 1868—and the police of the 
metropolis and the City are officered 
on a similar system :— ‘f 


“ Numerically as strong as a divi- 
sion of the army, the police force of 
the metropolis is left entirely without 
the guidance and supervision which, 
in the army, is derived from the 


ence of commissioned officers. From 
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the police constable to the superinten- the General of Division, and the official 
dent, each class has a corresponding whose social standing is not higher 
rade in the other service,—the con-' than that of a non-commissioned 
stable of the lower class representing officer, there are but the two Assist- 
the private soldier; the first-class ant Commissioners, whose functions— 
constable, the corporal; the section to pursue the comparison—are some- 
sergeant, the platoon sergeant; the what analogous to those of Generals of 
inspector, the colour-sergeant; the Brigade.” 


superintendent, the regimental ser- Probably the strength of the 


eant-major; and at this point the . , eee: J 
Euasiblance ceases. Between the ga'rison in the City is sufficient. 


Chief Commissioner, whose position Here we have it, as given from 
may be said to be similar to that of the official returns :— 
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The constables detached on pri- most entirely financial. The col- 
vate service are employed and lection of rates rests with them; 
paid by public establishments or they frame the estimates of the 
private firms. Thus there are annual expenditure and vote the 
four men permanently on duty at supplies. The control and dis- 
the Bank of England, ten at Bil- cipline of the force are solely in 
lingsgate Market, and no fewer the hands of the Commissioner, 
than twenty more in charge of the with whom all regulations for the 
Post Office. Six are told off to government of it originate. 
keep time at omnibus standings ; The total of the expenditure is 
three are engaged by the ‘Times’ £122,000. The estimated income 
newspaper; as many by Roths- for the present year falls nearly 
childs; while sundry other bank- £11,000 short of that, and the 
ers, merchants, and busy ware- difference must be provided by 
housemen, have each engaged an the Corporation. The chief item 
officer on their staffs. in the receipts is £70,o0o—I give 
_ The powers and duties of the these sums in round numbers— 
Corporation and of the Commis- derived from a rate of 5d. in the 
sioner respectively are clearly de- pound onthe assessable rental of the 
fined under the City Police Act. City, which amounts to£ 3,600,000; 
Those of the Corporation are al- while a fourth of the total, or 
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£28,000, is contributed from the 
City cash, the balance of £10,000 
being made up by the employers 
who keep officers in their private 
service. The salary of the Chief 
Commissioner is £2000; that of 
the Chief Superintendent, £615. 
Then there are clerks, a surgeon, 
&c., all sufficiently remunerated. 
The man in the responsible place 
of assistant superintendent _ re- 
ceives £357. There are a couple 
of inspectors with £213 each, 
while a dozen others receive rather 
less. Twenty-six sergeants earn 
51s. a-week. Seventy sergeants 
have from 4os. to 37s. Thus it 
will be seen that there are fair 
prizes in pav and promotion for 
the encouragement of steady and 
intelligent men. The rank and 
file are divided into three classes. 
After a year, should they have 
a clean defaulter’s sheet, they are 
passed from the third to the second. 
In this present year there are 442 
constables of the first class, 230 of 
the second, and rro of the third, 
receiving weekly from 32s. 3d. to 
25s. 7d. Their uniform is of 
course provided ; and their future, 
as I have said, is guaranteed by 
a superannuation fund. The 
superannuation fund, which is 
supplemented from the public 
money, is made up chiefly of stop- 
pages from the pay—which are 
never to exceed one-fortieth—and 
partly of fines, levied either on the 
constables themselves, or on the 
individuals convicted of assaulting 
them. Thus the victim of out- 
rage has the comfort of knowing 
that he has suffered doubly in the 
public interests. If a constable 
has served ‘‘with diligence and 
fidelity ’’ for fifteen years, and then 
become mentally or physically un- 
fit for further service, he is eligible 
for a pension equal to one-half of 
his pay. After twenty years ser- 


vice or upwards, he is, under 


similar circumstances, eligible’ to 


receive two-thirds. If he be dis. 
abled in the discharge of his duty, 
he may be pensioned at the full 
amount of his pay; but all al- 
lowances and pensions are at the 
discretion of the Corporation, or 
in other words, of their Chief 
Commissioner. 

It is to Sir James Fraser that 
the force are indebted for a regu- 
lar hospital—one of the most bene- 
ficial of the many reforms he has 
introduced. When he came to the 
office, the men had outdoor medical 
attendance—consequently they had 
every opportunity and inducement 
for malingering. Trumped-up tales 
of imaginary ailments, often col- 
oured with a picturesque realism 
that did credit to the constables’ 
imaginations, were of everyday 
occurrence. One patient, for ex- 
ample, who had managed to drag 
himself to the office for advice, 
was seen to pour the medicine he 
carried away into the gutter as he 
turned the corner: while another, 
supposed to be stretched helpless 
on a sick-bed, as he promenaded 
the Crystal Palace with a lady on 
either arm, had the ill luck to run 
up against the Commissioner in 
person. Then, the average of in- 
valids used to be seventy in about 
five hundred; now that the hos- 
pital offers compulsory hospitality 
to all comers, the average has gone 
down to fifteen in nine hundred. 
The saving in men and money is 
immense; while real sufferers have 
every comfort and the most skilful 
advice and attendance in an estab- 


lishment conduc:ed on military - 


principles. 

The duties of the police and 
their powers are clearly defined 
in a little handbook printed: for 
general circulation. The chief 
superintendent is supposed to sit 
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at headquarters ; but the assistant 
superintendent is practically omni- 
present. That is to say, like his 
subordinates in charge of their 
respective districts, he may turn 
up on any spot at any moment. 
Should a constable drop into a 
public-house, contrary to the stand- 
ing orders, he may find himself 
face to face with his superinten- 
dent on sneaking out again; and 
in daylight, at all events, that is 
one of the surest safeguards of 
wavering virtue which could pos- 
sibly be desired. But the sub- 
superintendent is bound besides 
to visit each division once in the 
twenty-four hours, and at uncertain 
periods; he assists at conflagra- 
tions; he directs the arrangements 
at popular gatherings and public 
ceremonies; and when important 
criminal cases are heard in the 
courts, he watches proceedings for 
the Chief Commissioner. An im- 
portant duty of the chief inspec- 
tor is to receive applications from 
candidates tor admission to the 
force, and he is held answerable 
for each recruit satisfying the 
essential requirements specified in 
the ‘* Conditions of Service.”’ It 
is he who is charged besides with 
keeping order at the sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court. The 
divisional inspectors are made re- 
sponsible for the behaviour of the 
sergeants and men placed under 
their orders, and are supposed to be 
capable of instructing their infe- 
riors on all points connected with 
their duty. The divisional inspector 
is ready to act in case of fire or riot, 
communicating if necessary with 
the head office; and at fires he is 
to collect information on the spot 
as to the causes, sending in a re- 
port as soon as possible. The divi- 
sional inspector, or the station ser- 
geant in his absence, is intrusted 
with considerable magisterial au- 
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thority. He may detain or dis- 
charge at his discretion, when 
no magistrate is sitting, persons 
charged with certain minor offences. 
And he may consent to accept bail 
or refuse the application, so that 
while innocent persons are not 
needlessly detained, culprits shall 
not be permitted to escape. He 
takes care of the persons and prop- 
erty of people who, though help- 
lessly drunk, have not been dis- 
orderly. The duties of the station 
sergeant who is his substitute are 
very similar; and the sergeant of 
a section is to be perpetually 
patrolling his section and looking 
up his men on their beats. 

As for the ordinary constable, 
he is told, when he puts on the 
uniform, that by activity, intel- 
ligence, and good conduct he may 
rise to the higher stations. Mean- 
time his intelligence is to some ex- 
tent assumed, for he is forthwith 
made answerable for life and pro- 
perty within his beat. He is to 
begin by thoroughly informing him- 
self as to its topography,—which 
explains the marvellous prompti- 
tude with which anxious inquirers 
are directed ‘‘to take the third to 
the right and then the second to 
the left.” More than that, he is 
expected to make a study of the 
inhabitants, so as to be able to 
recognise or identify them on oc- 
casion. In the absence of excep- 
tional incidents to detain him, he 
is to walk his beat regularly, so as 
to be found at any given spot by 
any one waiting there for a certain 
time. He is to prevent all inter- 
ruptions in the traffic, to see’ that 
pavements are duly swept, and 
that rubbish is regularly carted 
away. But he is to avoid all 
unnecessary interference, and to 
interpose when he does act with 
decision and discretion. Should a 
fire break out, he is to spring his 
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rattle, and send information im- 
mediately to the station. He has 
to help the ailing and destitute to 
the relieving officer, and to take 
charge of the drunken. He must 
never walk or gossip with a com- 
rade: he ‘is told that his first duty 
is absolute obedience, and he is 
reminded that perfect control of 
the temper is indispensable. So, 
considering the trying lives they 
lead, and the irritating conditions 
of their service, it will be seen 
that much is expected of the con- 
stables ; and in the rarity of serious 
complaints against them, it will be 
confessed that they must be liter- 
ally picked men. 

. All who are passed into th 
second class must necessarily be 
more or less intelligent; but the 
shrewdest intellects are naturally 
drafted into the detective depart- 
ment. The men who show special 
aptitude for the work are first sent 


out and tested as patrols in plain 
clothes, afterwards they are de- 


tached as divisional detectives. 
Each of the divisions has its own 
detective constables, the sergeants 
being always on duty at the cen- 
tral station. The superintendent 
or inspector is in attendance from 
nine to five, to receive appli- 
cations for assistance and to issue 
orders. The duties of the City 
detectives are especially difficult 
and delicate. Now and again, 
of course, they have to trace out 
the perpetrators of a commonplace 
murder or ordinary burglary. But 
as a rule they are chiefly con- 
cerned with commercial frauds, 
where the criminal is presumably 
as quick-witted as themselves, and 
has probably taken his precautions 
against. discovery. Generally he 
has already ‘‘ made tracks,’’ and 
sought refuge in foreign countries. 
He may have gone where there is 
no extradition treaty; but as there 
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are many disagreeables to be met 
with among foreigners, whose man- 
ners he dislikes and of whose 
language he is ignorant, he more 
frequently takes a _ passage for 
America or Australia. It seems 
so easy to change your name, to 
cast your skin, and lose yourself in 
a new existence among a great 
English-speaking population. Even 
in the former case, and beyond the 
range of extradition treaties, the 
refugee from justice is not alto- 
gether safe. Should the detective 
follow him up and find him ont, 
existence may be made unpleasant 
or even intolerable. The agent of 
the English law can stick to the 
fugitive like his shadow; and by 
communicating with foreign con- 
Sréres, who eagerly lend assistance, 
can make any Continental retreat 
uncommonly hot. As _ matter of 
fact, successful pursuit and ulti- 
mate capture are for the most part 
mere questions of money. If a 
notorious absconder is not tracked 
and brought back, it is generally 
because those who have been robbed 
and wronged have personal reasons 
for hushing up the affair. At this 
moment there are City gentlemen, 
once sufficiently notorious, left to 
themselves and their consciences 
in Spain and in Sweden, whose 
present addresses are as well 
known as that of any respectable 
merchant figuring in the Post 
office directory. But in such 
cases the police are powerless, un- 
less private enterprise sets them 
in motion. 

When a gentleman who has been 
robbed or swindled is set upon re- 
dress or revenge, he comes for 
assistance to the detective depart- 
ment. When the inspector has 
heard all he has to say, the first 
thing is to put one officer or more 
at the applicant’s disposal. Facts 
or presumptions in the information 
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lodged are verified by professional 
scrutiny. Then the officers set 
about tracing the absconder by 
means which custom has made 
familiar—though the resources of 
an original detective genius are 
fertile, and chance not unfrequently 
does as much as head. Supposing 
there is probability or a moral 
certainty that the criminal has 
gone in a certain direction, a de- 
tective is duly provided with a 
warrant, and sent off in pursuit. 
No doubt, with the telegraph 
cables stretched across the oceans, 
descriptive messages may be de- 
spatched, so as to assure the ab- 
sconder a surprise and a welcome. 
But even when he is supposed to 
have been marked down on board 
a particular steamer, the telegraph 
is seldom employed. Awkward 
mistakes are always possible, and 
they may lead to actions for false 
imprisonment and heavy damages 
—though the foreign or colonial 
police may be warned to keepa 
watch, if they can, on some pas- 
senger compromised by  suspici- 
ons and his personal appearance. 
Occasionally, however, in excep- 
tional circumstances, the telegraph 
is set in motion, and there may be 
some sensational romance in an 
affair of the kind. Once, for ex- 
ample, a celebrated Fenian agent, 
‘‘wanted’’ in connection with a 
daring outrage, had an extremely 
narrow escape. The police had 
the moral conviction that he had 
embarked in London on board a 
certain American steamer bound 
down Channel. There were un- 
avoidable delays before the Home 
Secretary could be communicated 
with, and before the needful 
authority to board the steamer 
could be obtained. Then a mes- 
sage was despatched to a seaport 
on the Channel, where the police 
forthwith chartered a tug. No 


time was lost; for there are tugs 
always lying with banked-up fires, 
ready to cast off at a moment’s 
notice. The tug stood out in the 
dusk to cut across the track of the 
Atlantic liner, but only reached its 
cruising ground in time to see 
what might have been the lights 
of the vessel she was looking for 
dying out in the distance. Never- 
theless, and nowadays in this age 
of electricity, the feelings of the 
absconding criminal are not to be 
envied. His punishment begins 
on the day of his flight, and 
when the shores of England have 
faded from his sight, he never 
knows what may be awaiting him 
at his destination. He at least 
has no cause to complain of the 
dull and uneventful monotony of 
a sea-voyage ; and unless the hor- 
rors of sea-sickness are a merciful 
anodyne, he is continually being 
racked between hope and appre- 
hension. 

The detective following at his 
heels has a far better time of it. 
We can imagine no career indeed 
so full of emotional interest to a 
man of mental and physical energy, 
with a natural talent for the pro- 
fession. It was not for nothing 
that M. Emile Gaboriau made his 
Lecocqs and his Tabarets tend 
irresistibly to the Rue Jerusalem. 
The celebrated detective has all 
the excitement of the Queen’s 
messenger, who is kept perpetually 
on the move, changing scenery, 
surroundings, and climate, between 
Calais and Constantinople. More- 
over, he is always playing a peri- 
patetic game of chess, against some 
clever antagonist, who is only to 
be checkmated by profundity of 
thought and promptitude of deci- 
sion. And when, like a brilliant 
Queen’s counsel, he has risen to 
the top of the tree, he is one of the 
few industrious City men who are 
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always having agreeable outings. 
Not only are all his expenses paid, 
but for the indispensable necessi- 
ties of the case he has almost carte 
blanche. On the spur of the mo- 
ment he may have to take a special 
train, or to bid high for a bit of 
information which may prove in- 
valuable. Generally, the gentle- 
men for whom his services are re- 
tained, advance a considerable sum 
to begin with; while he can easily 
obtain any ‘credit beyond that, as 
everywhere he is ‘‘ personally intro- 
duced ”’ to the police by presenting 
his credentials. Then, if anything 
beyond professional pride is needed 
to stimulate his energies, he has 
the hope of a generous gratuity in 
event of success. Notunfrequently 
the amount of the reward is named 
beforehand. As to outlay, he may 
exercise his own discretion, on the 
understanding that he is to render 
a faithful account of his intromis- 
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sions on his return ; and that he js 
to receive no reward without the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner. 
With one exception, the account is 
believed to have always been fairly 
given in, and that exception, though 
remarkable, rather proved the rule, 
An agent whom the Commissioner 
believed to be thoroughly honest, 
stood on his dignity, and refused 
any details as to the sum-total of 
his bills. As such a breach of dis- 
cipline could not be tolerated, he 
forfeited all claim for the repay- 
ment of any portion of them. 
But we think we have said enough 
to show that the unobtrusive ser- 
vices of the City police are far 
from being sufficiently appreci- 
ated. And the reformers and 
Radicals who threaten the Corpora- 
tion and its privileges, will scarcely 
rest their case on the shortcomings 
of that department. 
ALEX. INNES SHAND. 
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BY PAUL CUSHING. 


I was on a visit to my old friend 
André Martin, M.D. He had a 
delightful place in the country, up 
among the Berkshire hills in Mas- 
sachusetts. For a good many 
years he had not followed his pro- 
fession, but he was still the medi- 
cal man to the tip of his fingers. 
It was a warm evening in the 
early part of September, and after 
dinner I followed the doctor and 
his wife on to the many-pillared, 
creeper-covered verandah, that was 
broad enough for a coach-and-four. 
The night was cloudless, and the 
white moonlight lay upon the 
lawn, and on the open spaces be- 
tween the clumps of timber in the 
undulating park-like land beyond. 
Moths and fire-flies were out in 
‘force, and the air was lively with 
the chirruping of grasshoppers and 
the bird-like whistling of the frogs. 
We sat and smoked, made a few 
observations, and surrendered our- 
selves to the soft bewitching love- 
liness of the night. After a while 
Mrs Martin retired within, leaving 
us two old cronies to ourselves. 
We had discussed medical matters, 
theology, and politics for a consider- 
able time, when the chances of con- 
versation led me to remark that 
it was astonishing how little of 
romance there was in real life. I 
was aware that the observation was 
neither brilliant nor original, but 
then neither was it absolutely ridi- 
culous. Yet Martin only laughed 
in a knowing sort of way, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ My dear fellow, you 
don’t know everything. Do you 
know romance in real life when 
you see it?”’ 

This construction of his laugh 


caused me to say, ‘*I have seen 
something of life, as you know; 
but as far as my experience goes, 
I am an entire stranger to ro- 
mance.”’ 

‘Did you never meet with any 
one that was not a stranger?” 
asked Martin, in-his tempting, half- 
satiric way. 

‘*T have met many who have 
kissed the Blarney-stone, if that is 
what you mean.”’ 

‘*No, that is not what I mean. 
I suppose you have had hints or 
suggestions of romance in your 
own life, haven’t you?” 

After thinking a bit, I an- 
swered, ‘*Oh yes; a few. But 
they came to nothing. They died 
in the bud.”’ 

‘*Certainly; but they might not 
have died in the bud. And had 
they only kept on living and grow- 
ing, what a garden of romance 
your prosaic life would have been !’’ 
he said, laughing, but with no 
challenge in his laugh. 

‘¢ As a matter of fact, however,’’ 
I said, ‘‘they died; and it is my 
belief they generally do so. In 
actual life the buds die; but in 
fiction, and in fiction only, we have 
the full bloom and the golden 
fruit.’’ 

‘¢T think it probable, following 
the analogy of nature, that for 
every seed that sprouts and shoots, 
a million lie dormant. Indeed, if 
it were not so, the prosaical would 
become the romantic from its very 
scarcity. Your pipe is out; are 
you tired?”’ 

‘¢ Not in the least.’ 

‘¢ Well, fill your pipe, and if 
you care to listen, I will tell you 
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a true tale which is, not, I think, 
a hundred leagues from the ro- 
mantic.” 
‘¢ You are are sure it is true?”’ 
‘¢ Quite sure.”’ 


‘* How do you know that?” 

‘* Well, it concerns myself and 
—my wife.” 

‘‘Indeed! Well, I am glad to 
hear it: go ahead.”’ 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


I was a young fledgeling physi- 
cian fresh from the schools. I 
had studied in Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Paris, and Vienna. I was well 
equipped with medals and parch- 
ments; and having been officially 
told so by half-a-dozen learned 
. bodies, I had no doubt that I was 
a remarkably clever young man, 
destined to be one of the darlings 
of fortune and an ornament to the 
profession. Meanwhile I was poor, 
and fortune in her coy way was 
holding back. My mother and 
sister lived in a quiet genteel way, 
in a pretty little cottage in the 
country. My mother had almost 
beggared herself to educate me in 
the style my father had mapped 
out before he died. I was not at 
all inclined to limit the claims she 
had upon me, for it was entirely 
due to her affection and self-sacrifice 
that I was bred nobly to a noble 
profession, instead of being meanly 
taught a mean trade. When the 
time came for fortune to open her 
reticule and make me a present of 
a good practice, I must say she 
did not show to advantage. The 
jade threw in my way nothing 
more tempting than a position as 
assistant toa metropolitan doctor, 
whose practice was large but not 
very remunerative, asit lay mainly 
in poor quarters of the city. Still, 
money apart, the position had 
certain advantages in the matter 
of experience ; and more especially 
that, owing to parchments and 
medals, I was enabled to obtain 
an appointment on the visiting 
medical staff of Bellevue Hospital. 
This brought me into contact with 


most of the leading surgeons and 
physicians ; on to which waters | 
hopefully cast every crumb of bread 
I could raise, in view of the pro- 
mise so well known to all needy 
waiters on the banks of the river 
of chance. 

One day I went into the fever 
ward to see a patient in whom I 
was interested. The poor fellow, 
an Englishman, was delirious, and 
crying piteously to his mother, as 
he imagined the nurse to be, to for- 
give him for running away and 
leaving her to go into the work- 
house, somewhere in Shropshire. 
The nurse was evidently touched, 


and did her best to soothe him.’ 


As I drew near she drew back. 
Having made my examination, | 
turned to leave, and then for the 
first time did I behold the nurse 
with the eyes of a man, instead 
of with the somewhat supercilious 
eyes of a visiting physician. Tall, 
with black hair and eyes, a face 
pale but curiously refined and full 
of infinite attraction, she stood 
gracefully, with her hands clasped 
in front of her; and in her plain 
well-fitting dress of grey stuff, with 
white linen collar and cuffs, she 
made, I thought, a marvellously 
striking picture. I bowed to her, 
but I did not pass on. On the 
contrary, I engaged her in conver- 
sation about my patient. She was 
quite self-possessed, answered my 
questions intelligently, and in some 
of her remarks suggested a know- 
ledge that is not often found in 
a hospital nurse. Her voice was 
singularly pure and sweet, and 
there was a certain something in 
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her manner that hinted of high 
breeding. 

««] have not seen you before, I 
think?’’ I said at last. 

‘No, sir; I think not.” 

‘«¢ Have you been here long ?”’ 

‘«« Six weeks only; but I am not 
very regular. I missa day or a 
night now and then.”’ 

««Do you enjoy being here? ’’ 

She smiled slightly, as she an- 
swered, ‘‘It is hardly a place of 


enjoyment. Still, it interests me 
greatly.”” 

‘‘May I inquire your name, 
please ?”’ 


‘Van Meter—Ethel Van Me- 
ter.” 

‘‘Thank you very much. I 
think the delirium will leave him 
before to-morrow. Good morning, 
Miss Van Meter,’’ I said, offering 
my hand. 

Doctors do not, as a rule, shake 
hands with nurses: I knew it, 
and she also knew it. For a mo- 
ment she hesitated, then, giving 
me a quick glance, she touched 
my hand, while a faint colour 
crept into her face. Some hours 
later I saw my patient again, but 
the nurse had gone off duty. The 
case in question was an ordin- 
ary case of typhoid fever, but of 
a sudden its features must have 
changed, I think, for I found it 
advisable to note its character 
three times a day for several suc- 
cessive days. And yet Miss Van 
Meter was never on duty. Con- 
sidered as a symtom of the case 
in hand, I found that her absence 
was much to be regretted. At 
last I resorted to the matron, and 
from her I learned that Miss Van 
Meter had, at her own request, 
been transferred to the consump- 
tive ward. 

‘‘Is she a New Yorker?” I 
asked. 

‘**I do not know, sir. She is not 
a paid nurse ; she gives her service 
for the sake of the experience.’’ 
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‘¢ Will you let me have her town 
address, please ?’’ 

‘*Certainly, Dr Martin; with 
pleasure,’’ answered the matron, 
turning and bending over her desk 
to hide her look of amusement. 

I took the address, thanked her, 
and went and made sure that Miss 
Van Meter was on duty; then I 
went out to explore her address. 
I had a notion that I should find 
her home to be more in accord with 
her person than with her assumed 
station in life. She was question- 
less a lady of wealth, and could 
afford not only to have, but to in- 
dulge her whim. 1 hailed a hack 
gave the address, and full of curi- 
ous fancies that gradually shaped 
themselves into a coherent day- 
dream, I lost consciousness of the 
outside world. When the hack 
stopped, I jumped out and looked 
around me. There was nothing 
aristocratic to be seen. It was a 
short street open only at one end, 
and made up of cheap houses, 
small, and pretentiously painted. 
It struck me as a region inhabited 
by thrifty mechanics. I was half . 
inclined to re-enter the hack and 
drive back, but I think I lacked 
the moral courage. I was stand- 
ing right opposite the door of the 
house I was seeking. The house 
was like all the rest, new, small, 
cheap, and pretentious. I rang 
the bell in desperation. A woman 
wearing a purple velvet dress and 
a kitchen apron answered the door. 
Now I submit that a purple velvet 
dress is hardly in keeping with the 
best room of such a house, and in 
the evening ; but in the morning, 
when all the housework is being 
done, and under an apron—well, I 
fear my manner was a trifle brusque. 


‘¢Does Miss Van Meter live 
here ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, she does.’’ 

‘¢ Can I see her? ’”’ : 

‘* No; she ain’t in. - She’s at the 
hospital.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, you are not her mother, 
I think?” 

‘¢ Oh no, sir, that I ain’t. She 
only boards and lodges here. I 
guess she ain’t gotten a father or 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! I did not know that. 
Has she been with you long ?”’ 

‘Nigh on three months. She 
comes from Massachusetts way, 
from all I can learn. But she ain’t 
very talkative, sir.’’ 

I asked one or two more ques- 
tions, withheld my name, which I 
was invited to leave, and wished 
the royally arrayed daughter of the 
people good morning. I did not 
return to the hospital that day ; 
and as I sat smoking in my den 
at night, I affected the part of the 
sadder but the wiser man. I con- 
gratulated myself on the neat way 
in which I had at the start pricked 
my little painted bladder of ro- 
mance. I rated myself soundly 
for ‘my idiotic susceptibility; I 
took a vow of callousness in the 
future; I called upon my stars to 
write me down an ass if ever I 
- looked at a girl again until I had 
made sure she was an heiress at 
the least. Thus did I put ona 
giant’s armour, forgetting that my 
natural stature was not heroic. 
For two days I was brave—that 
is to say, I kept out of the fight; 
I avoided the hospital altogether. 
On the third day I wanted to see 
the senior house-surgeon on an im- 
portant matter. 1 went into his 
office, and there I found Miss Van 
Meter. She was looking out of 
the window, and as I entered she 
turned and bowed. I went up to 
her and shook hands. 

‘*T want to see Dr Hoare; is 
he within?’’ I asked, looking to- 
wards a door that led into a large 
consultation-room. 

‘“‘Yes; he has been engaged 
for some time now. I don’t think 
he will be long. I am waiting to 


see him also, but I am not in a 


great hurry. You may see him first 
if you wish, sir,”’ she said, and her 
voice sounded like music. TI re- 
membered that saying of Master 
Truewit: I love measure in the 
feet, and number in the voice ; the 
are gentlenesses that oftentimes 
draw no less than the face. 

‘*Thank you very much, but 
you know the doctor is a great 
stickler for the rule, first come first 
served. He would never forgive 
me if he knew that I had broken 
it, especially to a nurse. He looks 
upon a nurse, you know, as half 
angel and half pet.” 

‘* Yes, he is eccentric in some 
things, but entirely good, 1 am 
sure. Is he not also very clever 
in his profession ?”’ 

‘Clever, Miss Van Meter, is 
no word for it. I think sometimes 
that he is inspired. He has per- 
formed operations that have never 
been attempted by any one else. 
And what is better, he has suc- 
ceeded in them. He deserves to 
be immortal; and if he had only 
had a President to work upon, in- 
stead of an Irish navvy, he would 
have been.’’ I was young then, 
and enthusiastic, but age and ex- 
perience and technical knowledge 
have done little to modify my esti- 
mation of that wonderful man.” 

‘¢Ha! what a grand thing it is 
to be a man, when one is clever!” 
exclaimed Miss Van Meter en- 
thusiastically. 

‘« Cleverness is a very common 
commodity in these days. The 
desirable thing is genius. But I 
hope you are never tempted to wish 
you were a man?”’ 

‘‘Oh dear, no; I think we 
women are much better off than 
you men, And we owe our posi- 
tion tothe men. I, for one, am 
not ungrateful,”’ she said, smiling 
sweetly. . 

‘*You are evidently happy in 
your work. Many ladies are not, 
I fear.”’ 
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«Yes, I think I am happy.” 

«« But you are not sure, eh?”’ 

“J am not sure—what mor- 
tal is?” 

«JT can ask questions better 
than I can answer them. Yet I 
think I may say, for once, that I 
am perfectly happy.” 

‘Really? How long has it 
lasted, doctor?’’ she asked in a 
light mocking tone, and with a 
flash of her dark eyes and a little 
toss of the head, that made her 
look more attractive than ever. 

«©Oh, it has lasted quite—seven 
or eight minutes,” I answered, 
gravely, and my eyes met hers as 
she gave me one of her quick 
searching glances. 

‘‘I knew you were jesting, doc- 
tor,” she said, moving towards the 
door, I thought, in order to hide 
the mutinous colour in her cheeks. 

‘“‘Are you going? I was not 
jesting—at least if I was, it was 
with truth. Have I offended you? 
Forgive me, Miss Van Meter? ”’ 

With her hand on the door, she 
turned, and with a look that would 
have made any man her slave, mur- 
mured, ‘‘It is very pretty of 
you, doctor, and kindly meant; 
but I am only a nurse. Good day, 
sir.” Then she opened the door 
and was gone. 

Unquestionably my whole de- 
portment towards her had _ been 
unprofessional. Not in words so 
much as in tone and sentiment 
and manner, I had treated her as I 
should have done a lady in society 
who was matrimonially eligible. 
As things went, this was scarcely 
the correct thing to do, especially 
after the laborious exercise of put- 
ting on my giant’s armour. I felt 
that she had done right, supreme- 
ly right, and done it gracefully ; 
while I had acted after my kind, 
neither rightly nor gracefully. She 
had indeed said it was pretty of 
me and kindly meant; but that 
was her gracious tact. The mem- 


ory of her words, apart from her 
voice and look, grew at times 
satirical and disquieting. This, I 
think, was one of the subtile work- 
ings of conscience. After some 
further waiting, the senior surgeon 
put in his appearance, and in the 
course of conversation, I managed 
to get on to the subject of Miss 
Van Meter. I asked him what he 
knew of her. 

‘« Not much,”’ he answered, ‘* but 
all in her favour. She is well- 
mannered, self-possessed, skilful, 
attentive and has an _ unusual 
knowledge of medicine. Her nerves 
are good ; she helped me the other 
day in a very painful operation, 
and stood it like a man. She is 
one of the best nurses I ever came 
across.”’ 

‘¢ Who is she?”’ 

‘‘Hang it, man, how do IL 
know ?”’ 

I confessed I did not know, 
except on the general principle 
that he was supposed to know 
everything; and there the subject 
dropped. After this I saw Miss 
Van Meter pretty often. I con- 
trived every means of meeting her 
and talking with her, and the more 
I saw of her the better I liked her. 
Things had gone on in this way 
for a month or six weeks, when 
one night at my chambers I had 
another long conference with my- 
self. I put the question, ‘‘ Are 
you in love with her?” It was a 
serious question, and involved some 
important consequences ; yet in an 
instant these words came into my 
mind, and filled it with a sound 
like the humming of bees on a 
summer's day : 


“Have you seen but a_ bright lily 
grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the 
snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver ? 
Or swan’s-down ever ? 
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Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier? 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
Oh so white! oh so soft! oh so sweet 
is she!” 


And by the same token I knew 
that I was in love with her. 

‘¢ But you are poor and cannot 
afford to keep a wife. She is poor, 
and you have called upon your 
stars to write you down an ass if 
you ever look at a girl that cannot 
lift you from the slough of poverty. 
Think of your mother and sister. 
Think how domestic cares will hin- 
der you in your profession, weigh 
you down, eat out your heart.’’ 

But to every objection there 
was the one delicious and irrefra- 
gable answer: ‘*Oh so white! oh 
so soft! oh sosweet is she!’’ After 
which I went to bed with a delight- 
ful project in my head, and slept 
soundly till morning. When I 


rose, I felt curiously nervous; I. 


was almost afraid to shave lest 
I should cut mysélf, as my hand 
trembled so. I dressed with more 
than my usual care, and took 
nothing for my breakfast except 
a couple of strong cups of coffee. 
Then I made my way to the hos- 
pital, went in search of Miss Van 
Meter, found her in one of the 
wards, and said to her, ‘‘ Are you 
very busy just now?”’ 

She looked a little surprised, as 
she replied, ‘‘ No, I am at liberty 
for some time.”’ 

‘*T want to speak with you; let 
us go lower down the room,” I 
said, nervously. 

It was a large room, and at the 
lower end the beds were all empty. 
In front of one of the many win- 
dows was a large screen that cut 
us off from the view of the inmates 
at the further end. We were 
liable to be interrupted at any 
moment by ‘some one entering, 
but that did not trouble me. She 
stood motionless, with her hands 
clasped in front of her, and her 
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face unusually pale. I think her 
woman’s instinct was alert. 

‘«T hardly know,”’ I said, «« where 
to begin my tale to make it the most 
effective. I think I had _ better 
begin at the end. I want to tel] 
you that I love you. I want to 
ask you to be my wife.” 

In a moment the pallor fled, and 
the blood came mounting to her 
face; but she did not speak, only 
dropped her eyelids. 

‘* Darling, I love you with all 
my heart and soul. I cannot live 
without you. I will live only for 
you, live to make you happy. Oh, 
don’t say No, Ethel. I have 


nothing to offer you except my 
love, and my good name; but 
with you to work for, I will get 


on, and make money. I can do 
anything with you by my sid.” 

I pleaded with a passion that is 
the key-note of eloquence. 

‘¢ But I am only a nurse.”’ 

‘*Nay, you are a sweet woman, 
the sweetest living.’ 

‘‘T am poor; you should not 
marry a poor girl, dear André.” 

Dear André! How divine my 
name sounded on her lips! 

‘¢Poor! Your dowry is your 
sweet womanhood: it is_ better 
than money. Are you afraid of 
poverty, Ethel ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. I am afraid it 
is not a desirable thing.” 

‘¢ But I shall get on; my pros- 
pects are good. I will work day 
and night for your sake.”’ 

‘¢ Then you would soon die and 
leave me. Do you know we are 
almost strangers to each other?” 

‘¢ Then we shall have the longer 
time to be friends. Say you love 
me, say you care for me a bit, dar- 
ling. My happiness is in your 
keeping,’’ I said taking her hands 
in mine. 

«©Yes, I could say that with 
truth. But I am not sure yet 
that I am the girl for you,’’ she 
answered in a low voice. 
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«J am, though,’ I said, and 
bending down, I kissed her. For 
a moment or two she was pliable, 
then she gently pushed me from 
her, saying— 

‘«‘No, not yet; I am not sure 
that it is right. Won’t you leave 
me now, please ?”’ 

‘¢VYes, but you are mine now; 
God bless you!’”’ And raising her 
hand to my lips, I kissed it, and 
left her. 

That same day I wrote my 
mother, telling her the news. In 
as short a time as the mail arrange- 
ments allowed, I received her 
answer. It was not encouraging. 
It was crammed with solid com- 
mon-sense, and shrewd worldly 
wisdom, but it made no concession 
to my affection. Full of sagacity, 
it was empty of sympathy. I 


burnt it with a sore heart. It 
was about three weeks after this, 
when Miss Van Meter said to me 
one day, just outside Bellevue— ~ 


‘‘T am going home to-morrow 
for a few days. Could you run 
down fora day? I should like to 
exhibit you, you know, to the “old 
folk.’ ’’ 

She spoke laughingly, and with 
an affected freedom that, contrast- 
ed charmingly with her ordinary 
reserve. 

‘*T shall be delighted. I thought 
your parents were not living, 
Ethel ?”’ 

She looked up quickly, then 
smiled as she said— 

‘‘Indeed! What 
think that ?’’ 

It was not convenient for me to 
tell her that her landlady it was 
that had made the blunder. 

‘* Well, perhaps because you had 
not spoken of them. You will 
give me your address? You must 
hot stay too long. When am I to 
come ?’’ 

‘“‘To-day is Wednesday ; sup- 
pose you come on Saturday? I 
posted you a note this morning 


made you 
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containing the address; you will 
find it when you get home.’’ 

I promised to visit her on Satur- 
day, and a little later we parted. 
On reading the note which awaited 
me on my return home, I was not 
a little surprised to find that Miss 
Van Meter’s home was some few 
miles west of the famous City of 
Notions, otherwise known as the 
Hub of the Universe. I had not 
anticipated a journey of over two 
hundred miles. However, there 
was nothing for it but to go; so I 
went to Boston on the Friday, and 
took an early train out to Eastby- 
eastborough on Saturday. The 
train pulled up in an open square 
in the middle of Main Street. I 
got out, wondering why they had 
not run us into the town-hall 
while they were about it, and have 
introduced us to the select -men. 
The train seemed as much at home 
in the centre of the street as the 
horses and buggies and_ bucolic- 
looking natives. 

‘*Where does Mr Van Meter 
live?’’ I inquired of an indepen- 
dent and dilapidated hackman. 

‘¢ Don’t know such a man,’’ he 
answered, eyeing me from top to 
bottom ; then he called to a gentle- 
man who looked remarkably like 
a tramp, and was examining me 
critically from a distance, saying, 
‘‘Hi, Bill! this man wants to 
know where a party by the name 
of Van Meter lives; darned if I 
know.”’ 

Bill, thus invited, advanced cau- 
tiously as though I had been an 
ugly dog or a vicious mule. 

‘‘T guess you’re a stranger in 
these here parts?’’ he remarked, 
thrusting a chew of tobacco into 
his mouth. 

‘¢ Yes, I am.” 

‘¢T would say you ain’t a Massa- 
chusetts man, neither? ”’ 

‘* Right again.” 

‘1 guess you’re a drummer, 
ain’t yer?” 
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It was the first time I had ever 
been taken for a commercial trav- 
eller, whose make-up | do not, as 
a rule, admire. I tilted my silk 
hat rakishly on one side, opened 
my legs wide, thrust my hands 
into my pants-pockets, and fix- 
ing my gaze serenely upon Bill, 
said— 

‘« Now, listen: my name is Joe 
Walker, orphan, bachelor, pork- 
butcher, worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, got a fast trotter, 
you bet; hail from Buffalo, New 
York ; come down on the quiet to 
buy land and pigs; gave a hun- 
dred dollars for this here suit of 
clothes I’ve gotten on. Now, say, 
do you know where Mr Van Meter 
lives, yes or no?”’ 

The hackman grinned, but Bill 
was not so nimble in his mind as 
he appeared; he looked a trifle 
sheepish as he said— 

‘Is it Van Meter as used to 
live at the Hall?” 

‘«Is he the only Van Meter you 
know of ?”’ 

**T guess he is.” 

‘« Then he is the man ; where is 
his place, please? ”’ 

I found it was a couple of miles 
or more from Eastbyeastborough, so 
I drove a bargain with his high- 
ness the hackman to take me out 
for a dollar, stipulating, with Bill 
as a witness, that the money should 
be refunded if the emaciated horse 
fell dead by the way. The Van 
Meter cottage was a wee toy of a 
place, built like a Swiss ché/et, and 
painted in dark-green and red. It 
stood a little from the road, on 
high ground, with plenty of shade 
trees in front. It looked very 
snug and dainty, albeit it was 
not much larger than a dovecot. 
I was on the point of raising the 
old-fashioned brass knocker, when 
an elderly man of about sixty, 
with white hair, came round the 
corner. He wore knee-breeches 
and a dark-blue coat with brass 
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buttons and swallow-tails. He 
looked like a gentleman of the old 
style, and brought up the 

of my grandfather on the only 
occasion I ever saw him. 

‘*Does Mr Van Meter live 
here ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*My name is Van Meter, sir. 
Are you Dr Martin?” 

“<Voa.” 

** Then I am glad to see you, 
sir. I have heard all about you, 
We were expecting you. Come 
in, sir.”’ 

I followed him into a tiny par- 
lour, exquisitely clean, and quaint 
as its owner. The old gentleman 
went to summon his wife, and in a 
very short time she appeared. She 
was a little sweet -faced woman 
with short white curls, and a 
black silk dress figured with blue 
flowers. In neatness, quaintness, 


and good-nature, she was the 
counterpart of her husband. She 
made me a pretty old-time curtsey 


as she entered, and said, as she 
shook my hand heartily, “I am 
most happy to make _ your ac- 
quaintance, sir. Miss Van Meter 
is out just now, but she will be 
back soon, sir.’’ 

I noticed that they spoke of 
their daughter with a certain for- 
mality and delicate change of 
tone, which I attributed in part 
to my being a stranger, and in 
part to the respect which 4 
country family always feels to- 
wards the member that lives in 
the city. I made myself as agree- 
able as I knew how to be, and 
spent a very pleasant half-hour 
chatting. Mrs Van Meter then 
left the room, a little abruptly I 
thought, and in less than thirty 
seconds Mr Van Meter followed 
her. I was feeling amused when 
the door opened and in walked 
Miss Van Meter. It was the 
middle of June, and she was dress- 
ed in white, with yellow ribbons, 
and a broad-rimmed hat tied 
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tightly Gown on each side. She 
was twenty-three, but did not look 
a day older than twenty, and I was 
just turned thirty. I thought her 
the loveliest living picture I had 
ever seen. I told herso, as I kiss- 
ed her. At dinner it was curious 
to see how nervous the old folk 
were, how proud of their daugh- 
ter, how deferential; they evi- 
dently worshipped the ground 
she trod on. I had to leave by 
the four o’clock train to catch the 
New York express at Boston ; and 
Miss Van Meter proposed showing 
me another way to LEastbyeast- 
borough, longer, but quieter and 
prettier. While she was putting 
on her hat and gloves, I bade 
good-bye to her parents. 

‘‘] hope I have your consent, 
ifI can win her?”’ I said, address- 
ing them both. 

The old gentleman laughed, 
whereat his wife frowned, and 
said— 

‘James, you would Jaugh at a 
funeral, I dothink.’’ Then to me, 
“Yes, sir, we. both wish you suc- 
cess. We think there is nobody 
like her on earth, sir.’’ 

‘*Therein you think right. 
Thank you very, very much ; good- 
bye once more,” [ said, as my 
beloved came on the scene. 

We soon left the highway and 
turned up a lane that ran through 
asmall plantation and on to high 
ground. The view from there was 
glorious; miles and miles of roll- 
ing country very richly wooded. 
Near to us was a large, handsome 
stone house, with a tall clock- 
tower and beautiful grounds. I 
admired the place and the situa- 
tion hugely. 

““Who lives there, do you 
know?” I asked my companion. 

*“An eccentric maiden lady, I 
believe,” she answered indifferent- 
ly, calling my attention to a re- 
markable boulder-stone some dis- 
tance ahead. 
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‘*A maiden lady, eh? Is she 
too old to marry?” 

She laughed in her sweet way, and 
said, ‘Oh no, she isn’t fifty yet.” 

‘¢ What is her name? ”’ 

‘*Miss Jewett. Look, yonder 
is Wachusett !’’ she cried, as that 
mountain came suddenly in view. 
I admired the mountain, I admired 
the boulder-stone, I admired some 
Baltimore aureoles that rested for 
an instant on a bush in front 
of us. 

‘¢ What else shall I admire?’”’ I 
asked her. 

‘I don’t know, unless,—well, 
did you admire my—my parents ?”’ 
she said, almost timidly. 

‘Yes, indeed I did. I hope 
you may like my mother and sister 
as well.’ 

She seemed pleased. 

‘¢Do you think I am like either 
of them? ’”’ 

‘““No; I do not think you are. 
Yet you have your father’s eyes.” 

She laughed. Then with a quick 
gravity,.she said, ‘‘ You see, they 
are poor; with all their virtues, 
and they are many, they are poor. 
Would you care to have them for 
your parents, when you could do 
so infinitely better ?”’ 

‘¢ My darling, all I want is you. 
May I hope? Do you care for me 
a bit? Tell me, Ethel, will you 
love me and be my wife? ’”’ 

My arm encircled her waist, and 
I drew her to me till her head was 
on my breast. I felt her tremble. 
‘¢ Speak, my love, speak ! ”’ 

She raised her head, and with 
her love-lit eyes drinking mine, 
she murmured passionately, ‘‘ Yes, 
dearest, I do love you, and I will 
be your wife.” 

A month later we were married, 
very quietly, in New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Meter and my 
mother being the only persons 
present to witness the ceremony. 
Agreeably to my wife’s wish I re- 
signed my position in the city, 
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and sought a country practice. 
I was not long in finding one, and 
as it was in Massachusetts, it gave 
great pleasure to my wife. It was 
in the village of Elstow, high up 
among the hills. The present in- 
cumbent, Dr Kinnicutt, had been 
there for thirty years, and had a 
large practice that took in four 
or five outlying villages. I had 
known his son in Vienna; and as 
the doctor was giving up practice 
and going south for his health, he 
offered me the place, and I gladly 
took it. We leased his house, 
ready furnished,* and moved in at 
once. We were pleasantly situated, 
my wife proved an excellent house- 
keeper, and for three months our 
prospects were bright and our hap- 
piness supreme. Then the clouds 
began to gather. First a rival 
practitioner came to Elstow and 
hung out his shingle. He styled 


himself an ‘‘ Eclectic,’’ which per- 
haps accounted for his impudence. 


He was a smooth, suave, sly dog. 
He knew very little about medi- 
cine, and a great deal about human 
nature. The leading church in 
the place, to which unfortunately, 
I did not belong, was a close com- 
munion, hard-shell Baptist. Of 
course the Eclectic at once an- 
nounced that he was a zealous 
hard-shell Baptist. This meant 
the loss of my best patients, for 
without troubling to discover any 
direct relation between their theo- 
logical tenets and the state of their 
health, it was a notable fact that 
most of the chronic cases which I 
treated might have been found any 
Sunday morning in the Baptist 
church. These at once deserted 
me for the Eclectic. 

‘* Never mind, André; let them 
go. Those that are alive in twelve 
months will only be too glad to 
come back again,’’ my wife would 
say, with fine disdain. So I put 
on a proud lip, did my level 
best, and waited for the return 
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of the first hard-shell Baptist who 
should come to himself. Buy 
I never saw him. My circuit 
took in the village of Highlow, 
and one day in October, as I rode 
into the place, my eyes were sud. 
denly afflicted with the sight of 
a large new signboard bearing this 
legend: Doctor De Witte, Homepo- 
pathic Physician. I was told that 
he had said that he was come and 
meant to stay. And stay he did, 
Had his system of medical ethics 
been the same as mine, the know- 
ledge that I considered him an ip. 
terloper, a sort of moral poacher, 
would doubtless have troubled his 
conscience. But as it was, I be. 
lieve he only laughed, nicknamed 
me Pope Martin, and said I must 
have a devilish lot of humour in 
me. But the worst of all was 
that he was-a clever, well-educated 
fellow, who understood his busi- 
ness and did good work. His 
bread-pills, sugar-coatings, and in- 
finite distillations worked wonders 
in several instances. His fame 
was bruited about and grew with 
what it fed upon. Certain well- 
known, though hardly commend- 
able, characteristics of average 
humanity were thus afforded a clear 
field for their display. And 
they were thus displayed, with 
the result that I became aware 
that I was not holding my own 
against homceopath and _ eclectic 
combined. They made inroads into 
my practice that were fatal in a 
region that was so circumscribed. 
Still I struggled on, not so much 
bravely as fiercely and desperately; 
but in vain. At first the difficulty 
was to make two ends meet, and 
do: what we would there came 
times when they would not mett. 
I tried to sublet the house, intend- 
ing to go into a small cottage, but 
no one wanted it. One day I 
missed our single servant. s 

«¢ My darling, are you still happy 
in my love?’’ was the irrelevant 
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question that met my inquiry as 
to where Bridget was. I took my 
wife in my arms, and kissed her, 
saying, ‘‘ Yes, love; your love is 
everything to me.”’ 

«Then, dearest husband—you 
will not be angry—I am going to 
do my own housework. I am tired 
of servants; they cat up more than 
they are worth.”’ 

I could not speak. A great 
lump was in my throat. I felt 
like choking. J feel it now; I 
always feel it when I remember 
thut time. Let it pass. How we 
got through the winter I do not 
know. I was my own groom, and 
my wife was maid-of-all-work. 
When spring came, we began to 
talk about leaving and going back 
to New York. I had written my 
old employer, asking if he knew of 
any one who wanted an assistant. 
He replied after a month’s dreary 
delay, that he should only be too 
happy to re-engage me himself. 
It looked very dreary going back, 
and I thought my wife shrank 
from the prospect. Another thing 
troubled me: in the course of a 
couple of months my darling was 
expecting to become a mother. It 
was arranged that she should go 
home to Eastbyeastborough for the 
event; but it looked at present as 
if I should not be able to be with 
her, being expected in New York. 
This troubled me not a little. 

At last the day came for us to 
leave Elstow. We drove across 
country, about thirty miles, to East- 
byeastborough, where we were 
warmly welcomed by Mr and Mrs 
Van Meter. I intended staying 
with my wife three or four days, 
and then to leave her and proceed 
to New York. Two or three days 
went by, and I was to leave on 
the morrow. It was a bright warm 
day in the beginning of June. My 
wife had gone, I understood, to 
the village to do some shopping, 
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and I sat under the trees in front 
of the house smoking. The birds 
were singing, the buds were open- 
ing, and all nature was pulsing 
with new and beautiful life. A 
stray butterfly went sailing to and 
fro. My heart grew heavy as I 
thought of leaving my wife, and 
going back to the foul streets of 
the metropolis. I was aroused 
from my dismal thoughts by the 
appearing of a footman in livery. 

‘If you please, sir, are you Dr 
Martin?” inquired the man. 

“‘T am.” 

“‘If you please, sir, mistress 
wants to see you at once.” 

‘* Who is your mistress ?”’ 

‘* Miss Jewett, of the Hall.” 

‘*Oh yes, I remember; the place 
with a clock-tower?”’ 

‘« Yes, sir.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know how she 
knew I was here. Is she sick?” 

‘7 don’t know, sir; her maid 
brought me her order. She has 
been away from home for some 
time.”’ é 

‘‘Very well. I will follow you 
directly.”’ 

The man left, and I went in, 
freshened myself up a bit, and 
started for the Hall. I tried to 
recollect what my wife had told 
me of her, but could only recall 
that she was a maiden lady, and 
eccentric. When I reached the 


‘Hall, I was shown into the draw- ° 


ing-room—a long room, very lofty, 
with great pointed arch windows, 
and luxuriously furnished. I had 
not time to take in more of the 
details, before a maid -servant 
entered and said— 

‘* If you please, sir, mistress will 
see you in her boudoir, if you will 
please to follow me.”’ 

I followed her across the spa- 
cious hall, up a great wide massive 
staircase of cedar, along a corri- 
dor, and into the boudoir, where 
she left me. It was a wonderful 
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room, upholstered in yellow satin, 
and magnificently frescoed. Curi- 
ous and costly bric-a-brac abound- 
ed, and I noticed some exquisite 
specimens of Mexican landscape 
feather- work. ‘There were two 
doors in the room—one leading into 
the corridor, the other, I judged, 
into Miss Jewett’s apartments. A 
portfolio of engravings lay upon a 
table; I picked it up, and seating 
myself near a window, amused my- 
self with its contents. In a few 
minutes the door leading into the 
private apartments opened, and a 
lady, superbly attired and flashing 
with diamonds, entered the bou- 
doir. Jt was my wife. I bounded 
to my feet, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wife! 
what does this mean ?’”’ 

For a moment or two she played 
the part of the great lady, and said, 
with sweet condescension, ‘‘ Doctor 
Martin, I presume!’’ Then, with 


a cry of joy, she rushed to me, 


and throwing her arms about my 
neck, sobbed, ‘‘ My husband, you 
shan’t leave me—you shan’t go to 
New York. It is all mine, my dar- 
ling, and what is mine is yours! ”’ 

Well, of course I took her in my 
arms and kissed her, she looked so 
supremely beautiful. Then with a 
sense of being in a dream, I said, 
‘*Tell me what it all means, 
Ethel.” 

‘«Tell me, first, that you will 
forgive me, and not be angry with 
me,’’ she murmured, offering her 
mouth for a kiss—a sweet bribe. 

I promised her, and then she 
said, ‘‘ Dearest, Iam Miss Jewett, 
the eccentric lady, but no longer a 
maiden. My full name is Ethel 
Van Meter . Jewett. I am_ all 
alone in the world, my parents 
being both dead, Mr and Mrs 
Van Meter, whom you know, are 
very dear to me, but they are only 
very distant relations by marriage, 
not by blood. I made them pro- 
mise to be my parents for a day; 
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me—anything, the dear souls, if | 
told them it was right.”’ 

‘** But, Ethel, what in the world 
brought you at Bellevue ?”’ 

She laughed. 

‘“‘No, I am not mad. I had a 
reason, dearest. I did not know 
whether you will think it a very 
sane reason, but I hope you will.” 

‘*] will try.” - 

‘¢Thank you, husband mine, 
It was this: I am rich, just aw- 
fully rich; I believe I am worth 
a million and a half of dollars. 
Dear papa, who died three years 
ago, left me everything. Darling, 
you have no idea what a lot of 
gentlemen wanted to marry me. 
I did not care for one of them, 
and I could not help thinking 
that they wanted me less than my 
money. They gave me no peace, 
and I became very unhappy. | 
made up my mind that I would 
marry no man who could not give 
me a sure proof he loved me for 
my own sake. I very quickly saw 
that in my real position I had 
small chance of either the man or 
the proof. Then it was that the 
idea suggested itself to me of con- 
cealing my identity and becoming 
a nurse. I did not foresee how 
that was going to help me to find 
a husband. I did not think of it 
exactly in that light. I thought 
more of getting rid of unwelcome 
suitors, and standing on my own 
merits, if I had any. It was very 
rash of me, I see and know now; 
but husband mine, oh, I am 9 
glad I did it, for I found you; 
and I tried you, and you are gold. 
We have tasted poverty together 
and were happy, and our love did 
not wane. Now we are rich t 
gether, and God grant our love 
may still be the true measure 
our wealth.’’ 

‘‘Amen, my wife,’’ I answered, 
as I kissed the tears from her eyé. 


they would do anything to please 
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SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


To those who have followed the 
political history of Ireland for the 
last six years, it seems like awak- 
ening from a long nightmare to 
return to the writings of an author 
so great and good as those of her 
late poet, Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
Wrath, indignation, and bitterness 
disappear for the time under the 
influence of a spirit so broad, and 
pure, and true. Hope revives, and 
even bids us trust the end is near 
of all these party struggles and 
petty jealousies that paralyse our 
country’s power, when a voice such 
as this speaks to us from the grave, 
and that grave an Irish one, in 
accents that must win respect, and 
sympathy, and love. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson was born 
at Belfast in 1810. He was the 
third son of John Ferguson of 
Collin House, County Antrim. 
Educated at the Belfast Academi- 
cal Institution, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1826, 
and his degree of Master of Arts 
in 1832. He was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1838, and made 
Queen’s Counsel in 1859. In the 
State Trials in Dublin in 1848, 
along with Mr. John O’Hagan 
and Sir Colman O’Loughlin, he 
defended the poet Richard Dal- 
ton Williams, who on the 2d of 
November was tried on a charge 
of treason-felony. Ferguson was 
leading counsel in this case, and in 
a powerful and convincing speech 
he won his client’s release. 

Samuel Ferguson’s practice was 
on the north-east circuit, where 
his clear and powerful style of 
argument@ won him a_ foremost 
place. A fresh and more con- 
genial field of industry was opened 


to him when, in 1867, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records in Ireland—the 
first who bore that title—and 
carried out the organisation of 
that department. He was also 
charged with the administration 
of the Act for the preservation of 
the parochial records of the Irish 
Church. In 1878 he was knighted ; 
and he attained the highest liter- 
ary position in Dublin when, in 
1884, he was unanimously elect- — 
ed President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. None more _ beloved 
have ever held this chair. With 
a courtesy which extended to the 
humblest servant in the institue 
tion, his. bearing was marked by 
a certain state and dignity. He 
seemed filled with a sense of the 
importance of the institution, as 
being not merely an aggregate of 
individuals, each seeking to further 
his own branch of study, but as a 
body having a historic past, with 
traditions to be continued into a 
future which should be historic 
also. He strove to impress upon 
its members that theirsshould not 
be regarded as a teaching institu- 
tion, but rather as an investigat- 
ing and philosophic body ; and no- 
where do we see his own theories 
of life more clearly expressed than 
in the closing passage of his pres- 
idential address: ‘* Still,’ he says 
at the close of a review of the late 
advances in science, ‘‘the ‘audax 
omnia perpeti gens humana’ will 
remain—the old sons of Adam, to 
whom the control of the elements, 
if they could attain it, would be as 
nothing in real value compared 
with the control of their own de- 
sires and passions ; and for whose 
enlightenment in a higher wisdom 
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than that of Cadcudus or Quater- 
nion—in the wisdom which makes 
life happy and beautiful, even if it 
be laborious—Philosophy and His- 
tory and Poetry have been soften- 
ing manners and gladdening the 
hours of leisure ever since the 
boon of letters was first bestowed 
on mankind.’”’ In an eloquent 
passage, Professor Mahaffy tells 
the world how, in his own life, 
Sir Samuel was guided by that 
‘*higher wisdom,’’ making an at- 
mosphere of cheerful life around 
him. 


“Keeping open house with perfect 
simplicity in the midst of a large com- 
any of relations and friends, who all 
oved him, he moved about among 
them, seasoning his words, especially 
to the young, with that delicate hu- 
emour which adds point and grace to 
kindly feelings. Even the parting 
letters which he dictated to his oldest 
friends when he felt his end near, 
show flashes ofthis rare quality. You 
felt that he saw clearly the frailities of 
human nature, but that he sympathised 
with themandforgavethem. You felt 
that he loved youth and high spirits, 
and that his deepest pleasure was 
to witness and to promote happiness. 
Nothing ever clouded the serenity of 
his home, unless it were this, that the 
orphan and the unfortunate were con- 
stantly inmates of the house, where 
they found new parents and sure pro- 
tectors. He had an open day in the 
week, when any of his young friends 
in college might come in to dinner 
without special invitation. He took 
his summer hol-days by travelling 
with two or three young girls, to 
whom he wished to show the world. 
‘Never did a poor author appeal to 
him in vain. In his anxiety to revive 
a distinctivey Irish literature, he per- 
haps sacrificed some of the popularity 
of his books.” 


It had always been a source of 
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pain and humiliation to Sir Samuel, 
as to other educated Irishmen, that 
Ireland should be without an ade- 
quate history, and without a char- 
acteristic literture rising above the 
conventional Irish buffooneries ; 
and the pages of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ in which his first writ- 
ings appeared, as well as those of 
the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ 
show how earnestly he set himself 
to the task of laying the foun- 
dation of a_ national literature, 
From his twenty-second to his 
thirtieth year he published prose 
tales such as ‘The Return of 
Claneboy,’ and a series of Irish 
historical romances — Hibernian 
Nights’ Entertainments—-contain- 
ing, among others, the tale of 
the ‘Children of Usnach,’ the 
‘Captive of Killeshen,’ the ‘ Re- 
bellion of Silken Thomas,’ ‘ Corby 
MacGilmore,’ ‘ Rosabel of Ross.’ 
At this period also he published 
many translations from French, 
Danish, and Irish, occasional poems 
of wit and humour, and such prose 
as that brilliant piece of fun 
which hassince attained permanent 
celebrity, ‘‘ Father Tom and the 
Pope.’?! However, we should be 
mistaken if we formed the im- 
pression that our author was-so 
uniformly amiable a character as 
to leave no trace of bitterness and 
scorn behind him in his writings. 
Alas ! no honest Irishman but has 
felt moved by such at times, in 
this as in past centuries. And in 
the scathing satire of ‘* Inheritor 
and Economist,’’? and of *¢ Dublin,” 
a poem, written in 1849, in imita- 
tion of the Third Satire of Juve- 
nal, weseem to feel the s@va in- 
dignatio of Swift burning through 
every line: 








1 See Blackwood'’s Magazine; afterwards republished in Tales from® Blackwood, 


first series, vol, iii. 


2 University Magazine, vol, xxxiii. p. 638.. 
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« Let Menenius here 
Thrive, and Sartorius, who can make it clear 
By mode synthetic, or, with equal ease, 
By analytic method which you please, 
That Ireland, after nature’s lists were full, 
Was supplementalised in ease of Bull 


As servient tenement. 


Or show you by sort¢es, past dispute, 
That agitation is misfortune’s root, 
(By agitation you're to understand 
Irishmen taking thought for Ireland), 
And that, allowing only for some small 


Eventualities exceptional, 


Of late occurrence, say some one or two 
Milllons of starved (a million still too few), 
Since agitation ceased, no men alive 

F’er throve as we do, or we ought to thrive.” ! 


This mood was softened and 
subdued in later years, and our 
author, keeping aloof from politics, 
concentrated his energies on work 
of a more congenial nature. Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s contributions 
to archeology deserve a more de- 
tailed notice than it is possible to 
give in a short paper such as this, 
but the writer would gladly con- 
vey some impression of the charm 
of his companionship on an arche- 
clogical tour. The donhomie and 
genuine humour of the man bright- 
ened the long hours. of a wet day 
in a comfortless Irish inn, quite 
as much as the love of nature and 
inexhaustible iore, with which his 
memory overflowed, enhanced the 
delight of hours spent amidst the 
wild cliffs and islands of our 
Atlantic coasts. The poetic na- 
ture, ‘‘deep possessed with inward 
light,” the ‘* fancies springing from 
a heart at ease,’? made an atmos- 
phere of sweet content about our 
friend, the influence of which was 
shared by all. We can picture 
his happy excitement at the mo- 
ment when the first discovery was 
made of the Ogham inscription 
in the treasury of Queen Maeve, 
at the site of her royal residence 
in Roscommon. The history of 


this Amazon queen of Connaught, 
who is held to have reigned in 
Ulster about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and the host of 
bardic legends that surround her 
memory, had fascinated his im- 
agination from his early days. 
The treasury of the queen, it 
appears, was a_ grotto, to which 
in later days a second chamber 
was added on as porch or ante- 
grotto, to form the roof of which 
some long stones were carried 
from the adjoining _ burial-ground. 
In 1864 Sir Samuel and Lady 
Ferguson explored this place, 
which is situated in the wide 
tract of grazing lands lying around 
Tulsk, in the county of Roscom- 
mon. Ancient mounds and vestiges 
of earthen constructions extend in 
all directions from the central for- 
tress. On the north-western side 
of this ‘‘Relig’’ stands a minor 
cemetery, two of the chambers in 
which unite so as to form the 
entrance to a cave of considerable 
extent, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial. Sir Samuel, eager to ex- 
plore the inner cave, left Lady 
Ferguson behind in the ante-grotto, 
where she remained in the dark- 
ness awaiting his return. Having 
provided herself with matches, she 
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lit a candle and commenced the 
examination of the stones of which 
the artificial portion of the cave 
was built. Her eye at last caught 
sight of markings on the edge of 
one, now fixed into the roof. Full 
of delight, she called out that she 
had discovered an Ogham inscrip- 
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tion. Sir Samuel, hastily making 
his way back through the stones 
that choked the narrow entrance 
now, like his own bard Murgen 
when he discovered the long-lost 
grave of Fergus, saw the pillar 
stone, and— 


«« Down the corners of the column, letter strokes of Ogham carved; 
‘’Tis, belike, a burial pillar,’ said he, ‘and these shallow lines 
Hold some warrior’s name of valour, could I rightly spell the signs.’ 
Letter then by letter tracing, soft he breathed the sound of each ; 
Sound and sound then interlacing, lo, the signs took form of speech ; 
And with joy and wonder mainly thrilling, part a-thrill with fear, 


Murgen read the legend plainly, ‘ Fergus, son of Roy is here. 


Delighted _ with his wife’s dis- 
covery, Sir Samuel could exclaim, 
‘« Freoch, son of Maeve, is here; ”’ 
for the Ogham letters are, we be- 
lieve, allowed on all hands to 
signify Freocci magi med ffi. 

Next morning he returned to 
Dublin, and the first thing he did 
on arrival was to unpack the 
precious, rubbing he had made. 
Going over it carefully, he found 
to his dismay that one letter in the 
inscription was uncertain, indis- 
tinct, and blurred. ‘There was just 
time to catch the night train back to 
Roscommon. Without a word, he 
started, and by twelve o’clock next 
morning, was again at work in the 
cave. This time his labour was well 
rewarded ; the doubtful letter came 
forth in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and Sir Samuel returned the 
happiest of human beings. 

The results of his archzological 
researches may be read in Fer- 
guson’s numerous contributions to 
the Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, among 
the most remarkable of which was 
a paper, read in 1867, on ‘‘ The Ru- 
diments of Common Law discov- 
erable in the published portion of 
the Senchus Mor.’ In 1881 the 
Fasciculus of Prints from Photo- 
graphs of Casts of Ogham Inscrip- 
tions appeared, which was_ wel- 
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comed by all Celtic philologists as 
being the first representation of 
Ogham texts and stones yet pub- 
lished, which would enable those 
who had never seen such a mon- 
ument to form a correct idea of 
it as a whole. In_ literature, as 
in his professional capacity, Sir 
Samuel achieved that high stand- 
ard of excellence which can only 
be attained by the conscientious 
and scrupulous worker; but the 
future will know him through his 
poetry, where alone the powers 
of his heart and his imagination 
found expression. 

To this Magazine belongs the 
merit of introducing his first. pub- 
lished poem to the world, ‘‘ Tke 
Forging of the Anchor,” written 
by him in his twenty-second year. 
In the ‘* Noctes Ambrosianz’”’ for 
February 1832, by ‘ Maga’s’ well- 
known contributor, Professor Wil- 
son, the Christopher North of that 
inimitable work, a discussion is 
recorded on the use of technical 
terms in poetry. 


“ Tickler. The technical language of 
no art should ever be admitted into 


MEYs 0 6° % 
«“ North. No technical terms of art 


in poetry ?. . . Lend me your ears. 
Here are some verses that give all 
such shallow and senseless critics the 
squabash !" 
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He then repeats ‘‘ The Forging of 
the Anchor”; and, at the closing 
of the recital, Tickler exclaims, 
«That will do. Three cheers, my 
old boy, for the wooden walls! Is 
‘ The Forging of the Anchor’ your 
own, Kit?’’ Christopher North 
replies, ‘‘1 wish it were. But 
the world will yet hear of the 
writer. Belfast gave him birth, 
I believe, and he bears the same 
name with a true poet of our own 
Scotland, Fergusson. ‘Maga’ will 
be proud of introducing him to 
the world.” 

Ferguson’s first translations from 
Irish appear in the ‘ Dublin, Uni- 
versity Magazine’ of 1834 and 
1835, and in reviews of Hardi- 
man’s ‘Irish Minstrelsy’’! where 
he gives translations of his own, 
many of which were republished 
in his collected works. In these 
songs our author has been singu- 
larly happy in the way in which 
he has caught and expressed all 
the subtle qualities of a genius 
that is essentially Irish,—a genius 
at once wild and tender, playful, 
delicate, impassioned—now laugh- 
ing, now wailing, and now stirred 
by deep and enduring emotion, 
which characterizes the occasional 
outbursts of song or of native 
melody for which at all times 
Ireland has been distinguished. 
We say at all times, for a very 
misleading idea prevails that every- 
thing admirable in the native 
poetry and art of Ireland may be 
relegated to an early and remote 
period in the history of the coun- 
try. The fact is that many of the 
most delightfully Irish composi- 
tions that Ferguson has translated 
were composed within the last cen- 
tury. Although its flame has been 
a flickering and fitful one, yet this 
native genius of our country, or 
that element init which is worthy 
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of our love, has never been wholly 
extinguished ; indeed the tragic 
interest of Ireland’s story as that 
of intellectual life paralysed and 
genius blighted, will never be un- 
derstood until her literary history 
is written. It may be that not 
till her native genius has quite 
died away, will England learn to 
know its real character or wherein 
lay its idiosyncrasies. A genius 
delicate, tender, and fresh as that 
of nature in her finest moods, can- 
not live where agitation and law- 
lessness are the rule, not the excep- 
tion ; and the few that remain who 
love that country still, are like 
dwellers in a forest by the sea, 
when they behold the grey lichen- 
growth on the branches that will 
eat the very heart out of the 
noble trees whose pillared stems 
and cloistered alleys form their 
temple. The lichen has grown 
throughout the land, and the best 
of the later poets through whom 
her native genius spoke was Samuel 
Ferguson. 

As examples of this modern 
Irish poetry, we would draw our 
readers’ attention to the ‘‘ Elegy 
on theruins of Timoleague Abbey, ”’ 
written about the year 1750, by 
John O’Cullane, and to the ‘ Fair- 
haired Girl,’’ and then contrast the 
hopeless yet enduring love that 
breathes in these stanzas with the 
wild boatman’s ‘‘Song to the 
Whillan Rock at the mouth of 
Blacksod Bay.” 


« Whillan, ahoy ! old heart of stone, 

Stooping so black o’er the beach alone, 

Answer me _ well—on_ the __ bursting 
brine 

Saw you ever a bark like mine ? 


On the tide top, the tide top, 
Wherry aroon my land and store ! 
On the tide top, the tide top, 
She is the boat can sil go /eor. 





' Dublin University Magazine, voliii. p. 
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God ofthe Air! the seamen shout 

When they see us tossing the brine 
about : 

Give us the shelter of strand or rock, 

Or through and through us she goes 
with a shock. 

On the tide top, the tide top!” &c. 1 


‘¢ There is not, ’’ writes Sir Sam- 
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uel, ‘‘in the whole of Hardiman’s 
collection, a sweeter song than the 
untranslated lament of 
Flavelle.’’ He and his old friend 
George Fox, to whom he dedicated 
his last volume of poems, between 
them give us the following transla. 
tion of this song :— 


THE COUNTY MAYO. 


“ On the deck of Patrick Lynch’s boat I sit in woful plight, 
Through sighing all the long day, and weeping all the night; 
Ah! but that from my people in sorrow forth I go, 

By all that lives! ’tis bravely I’d sing thy prais2, Mayo! 


When I was with my people, and my gold did much abound, 
In the company of fair young maids the Spanish ale went round. 
Ah! but for too much drinking of that strong Spanish ale, 

And for these wrongful English laws which overmuch prevail, 

I had not now—I had not now to Santa Cruz to go, 

To leave my bones beneath the sod far from my own Mayo. 


The Irrul girls are altered—’tis proud they’re grown and high, 
With their hair-bags and their top-knots—for I pass their buckles by. 
But if I were back in Irrul, for all their haughty airs, 
I’d hold them for no better than hateful foreigners, 
But Irrul I shall never see—my God will have it so— 

* For I must fly to foreign lands, and leave my own Mayo. 


But ah !—if Patrick Loughlin were earl in Irrul still, 

If Brian Duff, his son-in-law, were lord upon the hill, 

If yet black Hugh MacGrady rode a colonelling in Clare, 

I’d not be here,—I’d not be here, and my sweet masters there! 
But alas! these gallant gentlemen are lying dead and low, 
And I am sailing swiftly from the county of Mayo.” 


_ Sir Samuel Ferguson and Au- 
brey de Vere, in the ‘Foray of 
Queen Maeve, and other Irish 
Poems, ’ have followed the only true 
method of treating the grand and 
half-barbaric period in Irish his- 
tory, which, despite its deeds of 
violence, has bequeathed to us 
legends full of wild grace, urd of 
innate, as distingnished from con- 
ventional, refinement. They tell 
their tales as simply as their mea- 
sure of power permits, and escape 
the now too common error of mak- 
ing characters drawn from anti- 
quity mere embodiments of modern 


thoughts and views of life, either 
veiled by a diction bristling with 
archaisms or enveloped by a smooth 
and subtle music in their rhythm. 
Piercing to the true significance 
of the moral that really underlies 
these legends, Ferguson draws 
forth the genuine worth that lies 
at the core of the story; and by 
his treatment of it, making it 
manifestation his first object, he 
attains a freshness beyond that of 
many modern writers, while he | 
gains a unity in his work which 
earlier bards failed to achieve. 
The cycle of legends connected 





1 Lays of the Western Gael, p. 217. 
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with the history of Conor mac 
Nessa, and the collateral branches 
of this mythus, telling the fate of 
the sons of Usnach, forms one 
roup of Irish tales wrought into 
English verse by Samuel Ferguson. 
And if we would study these poems 
with regard to their mutual de- 
pendence and illustration of one 
another, so as to obtain their rela- 
tive bearings, we should take them 
in the following order :— 


1. The abdication of Fergus mac 
Roy. 

. The Twins of Macha. 

. The Naming of Cuchullin. 

. Mesgedra. 

. Deirdre. 

. The Tain Quest. 

. Conary. 

. Healing of Conall Carnach. 


Although Sir Samuel, when he 
desires thatthe poems of this series, 
called by him the Conorian: cycle, 
should be read in the order here 
indicated, by which Conor becomes 
the central figure—yet it seems 
as though he himself had hardly 
realised how great the interest of 
the story of King Conor mac Nessa 
would become if he worked out 
the closing scene of the tyrant’s 
career as fully as he did the open- 
ing ones, and kept the figure of 
the king in clear and bold relief 
against a background filled with in- 
cidents of mingled horror and _ ten- 
der pathos. By thus continuing to 
make the form of Conor the centre 
of a tragedy in which the actors 
are subordinate to the progress 
of a great catastrophe that sweeps 
them on in its fatal course, we 
may be reminded of the conception 
of the old Greek dramas, where 
one guilty deed of tyranny or pro- 
fanity is followed by a long train 
of disaster, and where punishment 
descends like an heirloom of misery 
upon the children. Such is the 
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destiny of the house of Conor mac 
Nessa, involving the noble Deirdre 
and the Red Branch knights in 
its fall; and the tragic tale remains 
for some future poet to weave into 
a drama, showing to what degree 
the old Greek idea of the awful 
vengeance ensuing upon neglect of 
divine oracles, ideas of Nemesis 
passing into retribution, had pene- 
trated into the West. 

We behold Conor first in all his 
youthful beauty, and watch the 
gradual deterioration of his char- 
acter from the time when Fergus 
wooed his mother Nessa to be his 
wife, and won her upon the terms 
that her boy Conor should sit at his 
tight hand at the council board. 


“Conor,” writes Judge O'Hagan, in 
his analysis of the first of the poems,? 
“thoughtful, ambitious, cool, self- 
centred, possessed the qualities in 
which Fergus was wanting. And 
so it chanced that one day at coun- 
cil there arose a litigated question, 
weighty and involved, in which the 
decision upon the right and the wrong 
demanded the most minute and pa- 
tient attention to the details, and the 
clearest judgment asto the arguments. 
The dreamy Fergus felt that the case 
had escaped him, and that to make a 
decision was impossible. So scorning 
an affectation of knowing what he did 
not know, he turned to Conor and 
said, « Boy judge, do thou decide.” 


_ Conor, with unaltered mein, 
In a clear sweet voice serene, 
‘Took in hand the tangled skein, 
And began to make it plain. 


As a sheep-dog sorts his cattle, 
As a king arrays his battle, 
So, the facts on either side 
He did marshal and divide. 


As a charging cohort goes 
Through and over scattered foes, 
So, from point to point, he brought 
Onward still the weight of thought, 





1 See the Irish Monthly, vol. xii. p. 384. 
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Through all error and confusion, 
Till he set the clear conclusion 
Standing like a king alone, 

All things adverse overthrown.” ! 


And so Conor mac Nessa ascend- 
ed the throne of Fergus mac Roy, 
and reigned over Ulster—at first 
proving himself a wise and vigi- 
lant, resolute and cunning admin- 
istrator, of his realm, but in time 
degenerating into a character of 
utmost cruelty and treachery. In 
contrast to this fierce tyrant, we 
have the exquisite presence of 
the seer’s daughter Deirdre.? Cas- 
sandra-like, herself gifted with 
some of her father’s prescience, we 
follow her delightedly from the 
moment, in her first infant love- 
liness, when Banshee and Druid 
foretell her fatal share in the im- 
pending doom of the house of Conor, 
through her maidenhood, passed 
as a prisoner in an island fort, to 
the moment when the noble Red 


Branch Knight Naisi wooed her, 
and freed her from the power of 


the wicked king. The lovers fly 
to Scotland, hiding by the shores 
of Loch Etive, with the sons of 
Usnach for their companions. 
‘« Here,’’ says the writer already 
quoted, ‘‘the character of Deirdre 
shines forth with singular beauty. 
All the romance of nature which 
she had hived and secreted in her 
insular seclusion was poured forth 


without stint upon her husband 
He learns to say— 


“ Love makes the woman's life 
Within doors and without.” 


And she— 


“ Were the world 
Peopled by but us two, I were content.” 


But she was gifted with an intel- 

lectual discernment far beyond 
that of Naisi—with that feminine 
insight which penetrates the real 
designs of men; and she is pre. 
scient of coming danger. The 
return of the exiled sons of Usnach 
is required by the chiefs of Ulster, 
and their king (Conor) treacher- 
ously gives the credulous Fergus, 

son of Roy, his word that if he 
will go forth to seek the fugitives, 
they shall be permitted to return 
free and unscathed to their in- 
heritance. Fergus finds Deirdre; 
Naisi, and their brethren, surpris- 
ing them in the midst of their 
tranquil life amid the Highland 
lochs and glens. Naisi, wearied 
of his life of inaction, gladly agrees 
to return to Ireland under the safe- 
conduct of Fergus. Deirdre ac- 
companies him, her mind _ filled 
with foreboding of sorrow. On 

the voyage she takes her harp, and 
as her nurse undoes the fastenings 
of her hair, and her long tresses 
mingle with the wind, she sings— 


“ Harp, take my bosom’s burthen on thy string, 
And, turning it to sad, sweet melody, 


Waste and disperse it on the careless air. 


Air, take the harp-string’s burthen on thy breast, 
And, softly thrilling soulward through the sense, 
Bring my love’s heart again in tune with mine. 


Blest were the hours when, heart in tune with heart, 
My love and I desired no happier home 
Than Etive’s airy glades and lonely shore. 


Alba, farewell! Farewell, fair Etive bank! 
Sun kiss thee; moon caress thee; dewy stars 
Refresh thee long, dear scene of quiet days! 


—— 


2 Poems, 1880, p. 99. 
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We follow the fair mourning 
woman and her companions, as, 
like a long flight of wild birds, 
they cross the ocean, only to fall 
blindly into the trap laid for them 
by the wily Conor. Besieged in 
the house given for their shelter, 
the palace of the Red Branch at 
Emania, by the mercenary bands 
of Conor, Naisi and the sons of 
Usnach resolve to shelter Deirdre 
behind their shields, and cut their 
way to some place of safety. ‘‘ But 
Deirdre cherished no_ illusions. 
She saw too clearly the end which 
she had from the first foreboded, 
and she prepared a cup for her 
own drinking. The valorous on- 
set of the three was vain against 
overwhelming numbers, and their 
corpses were carried in and laid 
on the floor of the Red Branch 
house. Deirdre, before quaffing 
the poisoned cup, poured forth her 
fond lament, from which we take 
the following verses :— 


“The lions of the hill are gone, 

And I am left alone—alone ; 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep. 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone—alone ; 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 


The dragons of the rock are sleeping,— 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping ; 
Dig the grave, and make it ready, 

Lay me on my true love’s body. 


Oh, to hear my true iove singing ! 

Sweet as sounds of trumpets ringing ; 

Like the sway of ocean swelling, 

Rolled his deep voice round our dwell- 
ing, 


Oh, to hear the echoes pealing 
Round our green and fairy shelling ! 
When the three with soaring chorus 
Made the skylark silent o’er us. 


Echo now, sleep, morn and even— 
Lark alone enchant the heaven ; 
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Ardan’s lips are scant of breath, 
Naisi’s tongue is cold in death. 


Stag, exult on glen and mountain— 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain— 
Heron, in the free air warm ye,— 
Usnach’s sons no more will harm ye.” 


The poems of ‘The Naming of 
Cuchullin ”’ and of ‘‘Conary’’ may 
be cited as among the finest in this 
cycle, as well as the most original. 
Cuchullin.was the greatest of Cel- 
tic legendary heroes. His original 
name was Setanta; but the poem 
tells how it was changed in early 
boyhood. Having killed the ar- 
mourer Cullane’s favourite wolf- 
hound, the boy, in his sorrow for 
the pain his rash act caused, offers 
to take the place of the dog he 
has slain, and be henceforth the 
armourer’s hound and friend. The 
lament of the old servant for his 
dog is most touching :— 


“For thou hast slain my servant and 
my friend, 
hound I 
tractable 
To all men else, was ever mild to me. 
He knew me; and he knew my ut- 
tered words, 

my commandments, as a 
might know; 
More than a man, he knew my looks 
and tones, 

turns of gesture, and discerned 
my mind, 
Unspoken, if in grief or if in joy. 

He was my pride, my strength, my 
company,— 
For I am _ childless; 

thine, 
Has left an old man lonely in 
world.” 


The loved, that, fierce, in- 


All man 


And 


and that hand of 


the 


‘¢Conary,’’ though drawn di- 
rectly from the earliest Irish ro- 
mance, is, nevertheless, not trans- 
lation, but an ancient story passed 
through the refining fire of a poet’s 
imagination, yet losing nothing of 
its first wild freshness and vigour. 
The agents of divine retribution in 
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this tale are three red-capped fairy 
men, at the sound of whose magic 
music the warriors are beguiled 
from their posts into the forest and 
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held. there spellbound. When at 
the king’s command ‘these faj 
pipers sound the charge,— 


« At once— 


It seemed as earth and sky were sound alone, 
And every sound a maddening battle-call,— 

So spread desire of fight through breast and brain, 
And every arm to feat of combat strung. 

Forth went the sallying hosts: the host within 
Heard the enlarging tumult from their doors 
Roll outward; and the clash and clamour heard 
Of falling foes before ; and, over it, 

The yelling pibroch ; but, anon, the din 

Grew distant and more distant; and they heard 
Instead, at every door new onset loud, 

And cry of ‘ Fire!’ « Bring fire!’ ”? 


Fine as each poem in this 
Conorian series is, yet we hold 
that ‘ Congal,’? published in 1872, 
is the best and greatest work 
that Sir Samuel Ferguson has left 
us. It is an Irish epic founded 
on an ancient tale of the battle of 
Moyrath, fought a.p. 637, in itself 
a story suitable for epic purposes, 
since it embodies not only the one 
historic occurrence, but also the 
strife of races and religions—the 
struggle of the native against for- 
eign auxiliary forces, the final strug- 
gle between paganism and Chris- 
tianity. The wrathful Congal, like 
Achilles, brings untold woe upon his 
fellow-countrymen to avenge a pri- 
vate wrong; and the pivot on which 
the tale revolves, is the judgment 
on one who evoked foreign aid 
to assist him in his vengeance. 
Wounded pride and jealous rage 
drive him to forget all softer ties, 
and war becomes the purpose of 
his life. Neither pagan nor Chris- 
tian, he listens to the -heathen 
bards, whose ready tool he becomes, 
merely because his foeman Domnall, 
King of Ireland, is a Christian ; 
and thus unwittingly he finds him- 
self champion of the cause of an 
expiring religion with which he has 
no real sympathy. Domnall has 


deceived’ Congal and _ broken his 
pact: the realms of Ulster he 
should have restored to him, their 
rightful heir, are  treacherously 
withheld. This is the theme of 
the pagan bard Ardan, on hearing 
whose song the heart of Congal 
is stirred, and all his hidden im- 
pulses of ambition and revenge 
are aroused. He nevertheless pre- 
serves his control, till, stung bya 
fancied insult in the banquet-hall 
of Domnall, which served as spark 
to his long-smouldering flame, he 
sprang to his feet, and turning on 
the king, in burning words he 
accuses him of having formed a 
matured design to degrade and 
to dishonour him in the sight of 
the princes of Erin. He then 
casts defiance to King Domnall, 
and calls upon his train to follow 
him forth from that ungracious 
hall. He next encounters Kellach, 
the sworn enemy of Domnall, be- 
neath whose shelter the deposed 
bards of heathen times still linger. 
How grand is the picture in the 
following lines of the gloom that 
filled the dark mountain valley, 
haunted by the forms of the ban- 
ished pagan bards who found 4 
sanctuary there !— 


——— 





' Poems, 1880, p. 61. 
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« Far on the steep gap’s further side, a rugged tract they found, 
With barren beasts of murky hills and crags encompassed round : 
A hollow sound of blustering winds was from the margin sent, 

A river down the middle space with mighty tumult went: 

And still, as further on they fared, the torrent swifter flowed, 
And mightier and murkier still the circling mountains showed : 

A dreadful desert as it seemed: till Congal was aware 

Of divers goodly-visaged men and youths resorting there. 

Some by the flood-side lonely walked ; and other some were seen 
Who rapt apart in silent thought paced each his several green ; 
And stretched in dell and dark ravine were some that lay supine, 
And some in posture prone that lay, and conned the written line.” 


Kellach whets the anger of Congal, 
and promises him the aid of his 
seven sons ; nevertheless, he allows 
Congal is too weak to enter on the 
war without foreign help, and so 
advises him to appeal to Scotland 
for allies. ‘Congal, ere he departs, 


seeks his betrothed to bid her fare- 
well. In the following scene of 
tender pastoral beauty, we read 
how the Irish chieftain’s daughter 
is found by her lover outside the 
fort (p. 38):— 


“The Princess with her woman-train without the fort he found, 
Beside a limpid running stream, upon the primrose ground, 
In two ranks seated opposite, with soft alternate stroke 
Of bare, white, counter-thrusting feet, fulling a splendid cloak 
Fresh from the loom : incessant rolled athwart the fluted board 
The thick web fretted, while two maids, with arms uplifted, poured 
Pure water on it diligently ; and totheir moving feet 
In answering verse they sang a chaunt of cadence clear and sweet.' 
Princess Lafinda stood beside; her feet in dainty shoes 
Laced softly ; and her graceful limbs in robes of radiant hues 


Clad delicately, keeping the time.” 


In few words Congal told her 
all,—how he was impelled to go 
forth to war, how indefinite the 
delay of their nuptials. The part- 
ing over, he sails for Scotland, 
thence to Britain, and finding 
auxiliaries also in the kings of the 
lands of the Franks and Saxons, 
Danes and Norwegians, he returns 
with his collected host toErin. But 
from the moment of his arrival on 
land one omen more terrible than 
another confronts them. Spirits 
of heaven and hell conspire against 
him, and the poet’s imagination has 
full play in the weird visions and 
spectral apparitions that attend 
the doomed warrior on his march 
through a land of mists and cloud- 


capped mountains. First (p. 55) 
his ear is met by the hollow fall of 
giant footsteps along the mountain- 
side, and the continuous sound 
still echoes through the night, till 
through the white mists breaks the 
vision of the angry Sea-god Manan- 
nan MacLir, with his heavy tramp, 
like one who walks alone brooding 
on some cruel wrong. Next, he 
beholds a hag in the middle of a 
mountain-ford, laving the bloody 
corpses, severed limbs, and ghastly 
heads of some butchered army, his 
own fair soldiers, as she tells the 
king, lifting the semblance of his 
own head above the water. Then 
the heavenly powers oppose his 
march, — 


“ Till on a car afar were seen, by two swift coursers drawn, 
Herself, Lafinda, and her nurse, advancing through the dawn, 
Swift they approached : the ruddy blaze of sunrise round them spread 
Seemed with a diadem of rays to crown each radiant head.” 
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as he springs forward to meet 
her, she tells him she comes with a 
message from the holy Brigid to 
implore him to desist from his un- 


hallowed project. 
listen to her warnings, and to te. 
velations that to him are py 
‘‘visions of a feverish night,” 


«“«Congal,’ the Princess pale replied; ‘ No bridal pomp for me 
Is destined, if thou hearkenest not to Brigid’s embassy, 
Save haply such a bridal pomp as, entering Brigid’s cell, 
A handmaiden of Christ may hope.’ 


Said he, ‘ The powers of hell 


Have sought to turn me, and have failed; and though in thee I find 

My only heaven, yet neither thou shalt bend my steadfast mind.’ 
‘Ah me! she cried. ‘What fate is mine! The daughter of a king 

Wooed by a king, and well content to wear the marriage ring ; 

Who never knew the childish want not granted, nor desire 

Of maiden bosom, but good saints and angels would conspire 

To bring the innocent wish to pass; who with the streams and flowers, 

So happy was I, turned to joy the very passing hours, 

From flowery earth and fragrant air, and all sweet sounds and sights 

Filling my heart, from morn to eve, with fresh and pure delights,— 

Just when in bloom of life, I said, this world is wondrous fair, 


Now in one hour see nothing left to live for, but despair. 


Then the nurse turns the horses’ 
heads, and as the chariot-wheels 
round, the aged woman’s aspect 
changes awfully, and the saint 
stood plain revealed, while steeds 
and car glow with white flame 
from the nimbus that surrounds 
her. 

Princess Lafinda is now a nun 
in the convent on Slieve Gullion, 
and Congal, pursuing his headlong 
course, plunges into the fatal 


,” 


battle. One by one his follower 
are mown down or swept away 
before the awful forms of the pre- 
ternatural agents that have sided 
with his foes. Congal remains the 
last and greatest hero in the field. 
We see him in his final combat; 
he falls before the champion Conal 
of Sil Setna, whose onslaught is 
pictured by a simile magnificent 
both in conception and expression 
(p- 115) :— 


And one great heave he gave 
Of his whole heroic body, as the sea upheaves a wave, 
A long strong-rising wave of nine, that from the wallowing floor 
Of ocean, when a storm has ceased, nigh to some beachy shore, 
Shows with a sudden black-piled bulk, and swallowing in its sweep 
Accumulated water-heaps from all the hollowed deep, 
Soars, foams, o’erhangs its glassy gulfs; then, stooping with a roar 
Immeasurable of sea-cascades, stuns all the sounding shore : 
With such a heave great Conal rose, rushed onward, overhung 
His down-bent foe, and to the earth the King of Ulster flung.” 


Finally, the hero receives his death- 
wound in the side ; he falls (p. 132) 


to the ground :— 


« And with a swooping wing, 


Sudden and black, the storm came down ; with scourge of hissing hail, 
It lashed the blinded, stumbling hosts ; a shrill loud-whistling wail 
And thunderous clamours filled tne sky, it seemed with such a sound 
As though to giant herdsman’s call there barked a giant hound 
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Within the cloud above their heads ; and loud rebounding strokes 

They also heard, or seemed to hear, and claps of flapping cloaks 

Within the bosom of the cloud: so deemed they; but anon 

The storm rolled northward ; and the hosts perceived the king was gone.” 


Swooning in anguish and despair, 
and wrapped in darkness as in a 
whirlwind, Congal is borne away. 
The bard Ardan has caught him in 
his car, and the steeds have borne 
him back to his native vales of 
Antrim. Standing hard by is the 
holy oratory where Lafinda daily 
kneels in prayer forhim. Awaken- 
ing from his swoon, his first cry is 
that of rage and shame, that he 
should thus return home, his name 
a byword of reproach. But when 
he calls to Ardan to take him back 
again, the bard replies his steeds 
are dead, his work is done. Mean- 
while 

« A voice, that seems to cry 


Make way, make straight another way, 
is filling earth and sky.” 


The dark spirit passes from Con- 
gal’s soul. He looks into his own 
erring past :— 


“ Tears sent from whence the thought had 
come,—let faith divine their source.” 


come to his relief, and lifting his 
chastened gaze across the daisied 
lawn, he is aware of the approach 
of a veiled nun, whose peerless 
gesture and indelible grace he could 
not mistake. 


“She, when she saw the wounded man 
was Congal, stood and prayed 

A little space, and trembled much: 

_ then came, and meekly said, 

‘Sir thou art wounded; and I come 
from Brigid’s cell hard by 

To tend thy wants, if thou wilt brook 
a sister’s charity.’ ” 


Our readers must turn to the clos- 
ing stanzas of this noble poem, if 
they would learn all it has power 
to teach of sacred influences work- 
ing man’s redemption. 


When all is said, it may perhaps 
appear that the quality which dis- 
tinguishes the poetic genius of 
Samuel Ferguson from that of most 
of his contemporaries is simplicity 
—his sympathy with pastoral life 
and love of rural scenery. Whether 
princess of high degree or peasant 
maiden ef modest worth, his hero- 
ines are true studies from nature— 
no affectation in one, no drawing- 
room sentiment in the other. Not 
only in the exquisite picture’ of 
Lafinda, already quoted, but in 
that of Oscar’s loved Aideen, this 
healthful sentiment pervades his 
work like the odour of new milk 
or fresh-mown hay. ‘Thus, in the 
opening verses of the poem, we 
stand beside her lover, watching 
her— 


“When duteous in the lowly vale, 
Unconscious of my Oscar’s gaze, 

She filled the fragrant pail, 

And duteous from the running brook, 
Drew water for the bath; nor deemed 
A king did on her labour look, 

And she a fairy seemed,” 


So also with Anna Grace, as she 
lays the rock and weary wheel 
aside, that she may join the merry 
maidens in their dance around 
the fairy thorn; or the blushing 
grace of Mary of Loch Dan, as 
with wonted hospitable zeal 


«“ She brought us in a beechen bowl 
Sweet milk that smacked of mountain 
thyme.” 


And the picture of her face when, 
hearing the traveller’s kindly 
words, — 


“She stooped, she blushed, she fixed 

her wheel. 

Tis all in 
smile! 


can’t but 


vain—she 
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Just like sweet April’s dawn appears The dimples eddying o’er her cheek— 


Her modest face—I see it yet— 
And though I lived a hundred years, 
Methinks I never could forget 
The pleasure that, despite her heart, 


Fills all her downcast eyes with 
light, 
The lips reluctantly apart, 
The white teeth struggling into 
sight, 


The rosy cheek 


still!” 


that won't be 


We seem to have lived and 
dreamed away our days in Willy 
Gilliland’s country, so vividly is 
the picture brought before us in 
such verses as the following : 


“It was a summer evening, and mellowing and still; 
Glenwhirry to the setting sun lay bare from hill to hill ; 
For all that valley pastoral held neither house nor tree, 
But spread abroad and open all, a full fair sight to see ; 
From Slemish foot to Collon top lay one unbroken green, 
Save where in many a silver coil the river glanced between. 


And on the river’s grassy bank, even from the morning grey, 

He at the angler’s pleasant sport had spent the summer day. 

Ah! many a time and oft I’ve spent the summer day from dawn, 

And wondered, when the sunset came, where time and care had gone. 
Along the reaches curling fresh the wimpling pools and streams, 

Where he that day his cares forgot in those delightful dreams, 


His blithe work done, upon a bank the outlaw rested now, 

And laid the basket from his back, the bonnet from his brow ; 

And there, his hand upon the Book, his knee upon the sod, 

He filled the lonely valley with the gladsome word of God, 

And for a persecuted Kirk, and for her martyrs dear, 

And against a godless Church and King he spoke up loud and clear.” 


Little wonder is it that he paints 
this scene from ‘‘Slemish foot to 
Collon top’? with such a loving 
finger. ‘This was the scene of his 
own childhood and boyhood, where 
the pure, strong spirit was nour- 


ished that gave us ‘‘ The Forging 
of the Anchor’’ in his twenty- 
second year. In after-years the 
country surrounding Dublin Bay 
is touched with like fidelity :— 


“Delicious Liffey! from thy bosoming hills 
What man who sees thee issuing strong and pure, 
But with some wistful, fresh emotion fills, 
Akin to Nature’s own clear temperature ? 


The heath, the fern, the honey-fragrant furze 
Carpet thy cradling steeps: thy middle flow 

Laves lawn and oak-wood: o’er thy downward course 
Laburnums nod and terraced roses blow. 


Not all inglorious in thy elder day 
Art thou, Moy Liffey ; and the loving mind 
Might round thy borders many a gracious lay 
And many a tale not unheroic, find. 
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For others, these. I, from the, twilight waste 
Where pale Tradition sits by Memory’s grave, 

Gather this wreath, and, ere the nightfall, haste 
To fling my votive garland on thy wave. 


Wave, waft it softly : and when lovers stray 

At summer eve by stream and dimpling pool, 
Gather thy murmurs into voice and say, 

With liquid utterance passionate and full : 


Scorn not, sweet maiden, scorn not, vigorous youth, 
The lay, though breathing of an Irish home, 
That tells of woman-love and warrior-:uth, 
And old expectancy of Christ to come.” 


Still dearer to our poet than the 
river-banks was the scenery of the 
bold headland of Howth — the 
Ben Edar of early Ireland. We 
seem to breathe its fragrant air as 


we read these lines from ‘Congal’ 
(p. 145), where the dying hero sees 
in avision a divine form whose 
very presence brings to him fore- 
shadowings of heaven :— 


“No longer soiled with stain of earth, what seemed his mantle shone 
Rich with innumerable hues refulgent, such as one 

Beholds, and thankful-hearted he, who casts abroad his gaze 

O’er some rich tillage-country-side, when mellow autumn days 

Gild all the sheafy foodful stooks ; and broad before him spread,— 
He looking landward from the brow of some great sea-cape’s head. 
Bray or Ben Edar—sees beneath, in silent pageant grand. 

Slow fields of sunshine spread o’er fields of rich, corn-bearing land ; 
Red glebe and meadow-margin green, commingling to the view 
With yellow stubble, browning woods, and upland tracts of blue ; 
Then, sated with the pomp of fields, turns, seaward, to the verge 
Where, mingling with the murmuring wash made by the far-down surge, 
Comes up the clangorous song of birds unseen, that, low beneath, 
Poised off the rock, ply underfoot ; and, ’mid the blossoming heath, 
And mint-sweet herb that loves, the ledge rare-aired , at ease reclined 
Surveys the wide pale-heaving floor crisped by a curling wind ; 

With all its shifting, shadowy belts, and chasing scopes of green, 
Sun-strewn, foam-freckled, sail-embossed, and blackening squalls between, 
And slant, cerulean-skirted showers that with a drowsy sound, 
Heard inward, of ebullient waves, stalk all the horizon round; 

And, haply, being a citizen just ’scaped from some disease 

That long has held him sick indoors—now, in the brine-fresh breeze 
Health-salted, bathes ; and says, the while he breathes reviving bliss, 
‘I am not good enough, O God, nor pure enough for this! ’” 


In the ‘*Welshmen of Tirawley,”’ 
and the ‘‘Elegy on Thomas Davis,” 
the leader of the Young Ireland 
party, we have two of this author’s 
most original and most thoroughly 
Irish poems, The barbario power 
and wildness of the first remind us 
of Scott’s Border ballads; and the 
second, while possessing a native 
character as distinct as that of 
any old Irish or Scottish melody, 
still appeals to universal human 
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sympathy. The attitude of such 
men as Samuel Ferguson towards 
Thomas Davis and many of his 
party may require explanation to 
some minds ; and the previous his- 
tory of that repeal agitation against 
which the reaction of Young Ire- 
land sprang should be known, be- 
fore we can understand the influ- 
ence of Thomas Davis in his short 
career. There was nothing in this 
movement which could enlist the 
2U 
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higher intelligences of the country, 
or prove that the actors in it had 
ever warmed to the consciousness 
of a great purpose. Yet it would 
be a great mistake to hold that this 
was owing to any want of true 
patriotism in the country, or any 
paralysis of intellectual life. 
Between the years 1825 and 
1840, Irish society had -gradually 
awakened from a state of collapse 
into which it fell after the Union 
and from which it had scarce 
power to emerge until a new 
generation had sprung up. But 
from 1830 to 1850, society in 
Dublin and its University was 
characterised by very remarkable 
intellectual activity. In 1827 Sir 
William Hamilton succeeded to 
the Chair of Astronomy; in 1836 
Dr Lloyd became Provost of 
Trinity College, when he _ intro- 
duced French mathematics, and 
initated other educational _re- 
forms. The’ periodic literature 
and schools of medicine felt the 
impulse of the time, and the en- 
ergies of the Royal Irish Academy, 
in its scientific, literary, and arche- 
ological departments, began to re- 
develop. Butthe men atthe head 
of this renaissance—such men as 
Hamilton, M’Cullagh, Hincks, 
Todd, Petrie, and Frederic Burton 
--they who really loved Ireland, 
and never ceased to labour for her 
honour, and therefore for her mental 
and material progress, had no sym- 
pathy for, but rather a rooted an- 
tipathy to, the agitation that was 
demoralising their land, as they be- 
held that country sinking into the 
degradation which systems of organ- 
ised deception were inducing on 
the national character. Pretence 
of devotion toa high cause that 
might yet be won by meanest 
methods ; the cant or patriotism 
which covered the falsest self- 
seeking; the growth of a_ national 
hypocrisy which, if allowed to gain 
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of Irish politics at thetime. Can 
we wonder that when Thomas 
Davis rose as the leader of a 
reaction against the working of 
such a party, he, in his great 
sincerity should have won the 
respect and attention of such men 
as Samuel Ferguson, and even have 
numbered many stanch Conserva- 
tives among his friends ? Their re- 
spect, it is true, was mingled with 
regret for his attachment to an 
impracticable cause ; yet no one can 
read the writings of Thomas Davis 
without feeling that honour, and 
manliness, and honesty were fore- 
most in his mind as the virtues he 
would teach Young Ireland. The 
ardent friend of many ofthe scien- 
tific and literary men of Dublin, 
member of and fellow-worker in 
their institutions, he strove to help 
forward every project for the ad- 
vancement of literature and art. 
And unlike many so-called Irish 
‘*Nationalists’’ of the present day, 
whom to name in the same breath 
with him is like blasphemy, he 
taught his country to scorn foul 
play and base conspiracy, and _ that 
if they were to fight, they should 
fight like men and soldiers. Sam- 
uel Ferguson gladly gave his sym- 
pathy to an enthusiast so young 
and pure; yet he always hoped 
that he would in time perceive the 
unwise nature of his political as- 
pirations, and in the end separate 
himself from projects which must 
ultimately endanger the future 
condition of Ireland. He stimu- 
lated Davis where true patriotism 
finds ample scope in Ireland, in his 
efforts for the moral elevation of 
her people, and the love of her 
scenery, antiquities, music, and 
national genius; and he _ conse- 
crated his memory in death by the 
following noble elegiac stanzas :-— 
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and enslave the people infected 
by it,—these were the conditions 
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THOMAS DAVIS. 


“1 walked through Ballinderry in the spring-time, 
When the bud was on the tree; 
And I said, in every fresh-ploughed field beholding 
The sowers striding free, 
Scattering broadcast forth the corn in golden plenty, 
On the quick seed-clasping soil, 
‘ Even such, this day, among the fresh-stirred hearts of Erin, 
Thomas Davis is thy toil!’ 


I sat by Ballyshannon in the summer, 
And saw the salmon leap; 

And I said, as I beheld the gallang creatures 
Spring glittering from the deep, 

Through the spray, and through tthe prone heaps striving onward 
To the calm clear streams above, 

‘So seekest thou thy native founts of freedom, Thomas Davis, 

In thy brightness of strength and love!’ 


I stood on Derrybawn in the autumn, 
And I Leard the eagle call, 

With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamentation, 
That filled the wide mountain-hall, 

O’er the bare deserted place of his plundered eyrie ; 
And I said, as he screamed and soared, 

‘So callest thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas Davis, 

For a nation’s rights restored !’ 


And alas! to think but now, and thou art lying, 
Dear Davis, dead at thy mother’s knee ; 

And I no mother near, on my own sick-bed, 
That face on earth shall never see: 

I may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming, 
I may lie and try to say, ‘Thy will be done’; 

But a hundred such asI will never comfort Erin 
For the loss of the noble son! 


Young husbandmen of Erin’s fruitful seed-time, 
In the fresh track of danger’s plough ! 

Who will walk the heavy, toilsome, perilous furrow, 
Girt with freedom’s seed-sheets now ? 

Who will banish with the wholesome crop of knowledge 
The flaunting weed and the bitter thorn, 

Now that thou thyself art but a seed for hopeful planting 
Against the resurrection morn ? 


Young salmon of the flood-tide of Freedom 
That swells round Erin’s shore ! 
Thou wilt leap against their loud oppressive torrent 
Of bigotry and hate no more ;— 
Drawn downward by their prone material instinct 
Let them thunder on their rocks and foam— 
Thou hast leapt, aspiring soul, to founts beyond their raging, 
Where troubled waters never come! 





But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie, 
That thy wrathful cry is still ; 
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And that songs alone of peaceful mourners 
Are heard to day on Erin’s hill: 

Better far, if brothers’ war be destined for us 
(God avert that horrid day, I pray !) 

That ere our hands be stained with slaughter fratricidal, 
Thy warm hand should be cold in clay. 


But my trust is strong in God, who made us brothers, 
That he will not suffer those right hands, 

Which thou hast joined in holier rites than wedlock, 
To draw opposing brands. 

Oh, many a tuneful tongue that thou mad’st vocal 
Would lie cold and silent then! 

And songless long once more, should often-widowed Erin 
Mourn the loss of her brave young men. 


Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, and promise, 
’*Tis on you my hopes are set, 

In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet! 

Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union or in severance, free and strong ; 

And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas Davis 
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Let the greater praise belong! ” 


There are passages in this poem 
which come to us now with all the 
power of prophecy. ‘To the enthu- 
siast Davis succeeded the fanatic 
Mitchell; and the strong and tem- 
perate, who refused to follow this 
new voice, seceded from the ranks 
of Young Ireland. The purer in- 
fluences that governed the move- 
ment once, were overpowered by 
the evil forces it had first risen to 
resist—the forces of those who, 
‘¢ drawn downward by their prone 
material instincts,’’ have dragged 
the cause into a sea of mire. 
With the efforts of such fanatics 
no high-soulded and clear-sighted 
man could have sympathy; and 
Ireland must look to poets of a 
very different stamp from Samuel 
Ferguson if she seeks a voice for 
such. The wisdom, the philosophic 
spirit that imbues his verse, has 
never guided the genius of Irish 
Nationalism, nor has it ever yet 
had power of self-control and 
noble submission to the inevitable. 
But there is a strong enduring 
life, the offspring of Resignation, 


which, though it has not yet come 
to the people of Ireland, may still 
be felt to permeate the writings 
of some of her teachers and her 
poets. With Samuel Ferguson it 
appears in the broad and _ lofty 
vein of thought that is found at 
the close of such poems as ‘‘ The 
Cromlech on Howth,’’ ‘* The Burial 
ot King Cormac,’’ or the words 
of Conall at the close of Conary 
( 

P Whether i in the hour of strongest 
passion or most graceful play, we 
are conscious in the work of this 
master of a temperate and wise- 
ly governed force beneath, which, 
like the pedal note in an ancient 
chant, give$ unity and depth to 
the changing melody above. Such 
deep religious inspiration fills him 
when, in his sonnet on the ‘ Peni- 
tent at the Feet of Christ,’ as 
painted by Paul Veronese, he de- 
fends that artist against the objec- 
tion of such critics as demand 
literal and local fact in the back- 
grounds and accessories of such 
sacred scenes :— 
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“They err who say this long-withdrawing line 
Of palace-fronts Palladian, this brocade 





From looms of Genoa, this gold-inlaid 
Resplendent plate of Milan, that combine 

To spread soft lustre through the grand design, 
Show but in fond factitious masquerade 

The actual feast by leper Simon made 

For that great Guest, of old, in Palestine. 
Christ walks amongst us still; at liberal table 
Scorns not to sit: no sorrowing Magdalene 
But of those dear feet kindly gets her kiss 
Now, even as then; and thou, be honourable, 
Who, by the might of thy majestic scene, 
Bringest down that age and minglest it with this.” 


There is something of the sim- 
plicity and quaint manner of 
George Herbert in the following 
verses, where the poet—sincere 
in his humble piety—invokes the 
aid of Thought,—sweet, pure, and 
holy : 


THREE THOUGHTS. 


“Come in, Sweet Thought, come’ in ; 
Why linger at the door ? 

Is it because a shape of sin 
Defiled the place before ? 

’ Twas but a moment there ; 
I chased it soon away ; 

Behold, my breast is clean and bare— 
Come in, Sweet Thought, and stay. 

The Sweet Thought, said me, « No; 
I love not such a room, 

Where uncouth inmates come and go, 
And back, unbidden, come. 

I rather make my cell 
From ill resort secure, 

Where love and lovely fancies dwell 
In bosoms virgin pure.’ 


Oh, Pure Thonght, then I said, 
Come thou, and bring with thee 
This dainty Sweetness, fancy-bred, 
That flouts my house and me. 
No peevish pride hast thou, 
Nor turnest glance of scorn 
On aught the laws of life allow 
In man of woman born. 
Said he, « No place for us 
Is here ; and, be it known, 
You dwell where ways are perilous 
For them that walk alone: 
There needs the surer road, 
The fresher-sprinkled floor, 
Else are we not for your abode ’— 
And turned him from my door. 





Then, in my utmost need, 
Oh, Holy Thought, I cried, 
Come thou, that cleansest will and 
deed, 
And in my breast abide. 
‘ Yea, sinner, that will I, 
And presently begin ; ’ 
And ere the heart had heaved its sigh, 
The Guest Divine came in. 
As in the pest-house ward 
The prompt Physician stands, 
As in the leaguered castle-yard 
The Warden with his bands, 
He stood, and said, ‘ My task 
Is here, and here my home; 
And here am I, who only ask 
That I be asked to come.’ 


See how in huddling fight 
The ranks of darkness run, 
Exhale and perish in the light 
Streamed from the risen sun ; 
How, but a drop infuse 
Within the turbid bowl, 
Of some elixir’s virtuous juice, 
It straight makes clear the whole ; 
So from before.his face 
The fainting phantoms went, 
And, ina fresh and sunny place, 
My soul sat down content ; 
For—mark and understand 
My ailment and my cure— 
Love came and brought me, in_ his 
hand, 
The Sweet Thought and the Pure.” 


So much for Sir Samuel Fer- 
guson as a writer and a patriot. 
Our loss is much too recent to 
write calmly of him as a man. 
Those who enjoyed the blessing 
of his friendship will feel that all 
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that could be said would seem but 
trite and empty,—they are made 
so poor by this great loss. There 
is consolation in the thought that 
his last days were spent at Howth 
—a place which, of all others, he 
loved, and where some of his great- 
est works were written. Here, 
too, he was occupied in his last 
literary work, an admirable trans- 
lation of the Ode of Horace, ‘‘ Me- 
cenas atavis’’ (Od., i. 1). To us it 
is touching to record that ‘ Maga,’ 
where his poetical genius was first 


Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
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recognised, is the magazine to 
which this his latest contribution 
was sent. Up to the last he could 
sit in the open air, and from the dee 
bay-window of his bedroom both 
sunrise and sunset could be seen. 
The house was on the beach, and 
the lapping of the tide upon the 
sand was audible in the stillness 
of his chamber. Faithful in death, 
as he was 1n life, his last whispered 
words were, ‘‘ All is well.”’ 

The following is the translation 
referred to :— 


MACENAS ATAVIS. 


The closest packed of the Hora- 
tian Odes. Here, in the compass 
of six-and-thirty lines of twelve 
syllables, Horace presents the lead- 
ing pursuits of the life of his day 
in what would now be called the 
Turf, the Platform, the Commer- 
cial Ring, the Farm, Trade, /dlesse, 
the Army, the Field, and in his own 
peculiar traffic with the Muses. All 
through there are touches of char- 
acter and philosophy impossible to 
reproduce by net equivalents, and 
much of the aroma of which escapes 
in necessary Anglification. The 


general impression it leaves is that 
human life continues in the mair 
the same; but that the poetic fac- 
ulty is now more exercised in ex- 
pressing and less in enjoying itself. 
Scores of good translations of the 
Ode are in print. Any merit the 
present version can pretend to con- 
sists in its conciseness, being ex- 
actly of equal syllabic length with 
—but neither the writer nor any 
other translator can say of his work 
that it is in anything else the exact 
equivalent of—the original. 
S. F. 


Macenas of the royal line, 

Protector, and sweet pride of mine, 

See, some there be delight to roll 

The dust Olympic; whom the goal, 
By hot wheels turned, and palmy crown, 
Raise to the gods themselves, who own 


Earth and its regions. 


Other some, ~ 


If but the fickle voice of Rome 

Confer its honours twice or thrice, 

Are blest ; and he’s in paradise 

Who locks within his proper stores 

The sweep of Lybia’s threshing-floors. 
Him who delights with his own hands 

To till the old paternal lands 

You'll never tempt, try what you please 

Of promises of wealth and ease, 

To change his homely ways, and choose 

The anxious life that sailors use ; 
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To toss on plank of Cyprus pine, 
And plough the rough Myrtéan brine. 

The merchant, housed, though much he fears 
The Icarian billows by the ears, 

With Afric blasts, and prizes high 
His villa’s calm, yet by-and-by 
Refits his barque, and won’t secure 
The quiet life of living poor. 

Nor wants there he who thinks no wrong 

To quaff his Massic old and strong, 

Or give a half day or a whole 

In season, to refresh his soul. 

Now on a bank supinely laid 

Beneath the grateful greenwood shade, 
Now laid along, at ease, to dream 

By well-head of a sacred stream. 

Many, the camp and loud fanfare 
Of trumpets, (and the stirs of war, 
Which make the mothers heave the sigh, ) 
Ah me! enrapture mightily. 

The hunter, in the freezing air, 
Forgets the wife, though soft and fair, 
Be it his dogs have spied a doe, 

Or Marsian boar, in brake below, 
Has burst his netted pitfall. 

Me 
A wreath from Learning’s ivy-tree 
Makes equal with the gods above ; 
Me the cool grot, the silent grove, 
And dances light of Nymph and Faun, 
Keep separate and far withdrawn 
From sordid crowds and wealth’s pursuit, 
Let but Euterpe fetch her flute, 
Nor Polyhymnia stint her lyre ; 
But rank me in the sacred quire 
Of Lyric Poets, and I rise 
Mith loftier head, and touch the skies. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF A BORDER MANSE AND A BORDER DISTRICT. 


SIXTY years since is a far-away 
time to look back to, and under all 
circumstances the contrast in the 
individual between now and then 
must, in the nature of things, have 
a tinge of melancholy. But when 
it is a well-seasoned Londoner who 
looks along the retrospective years, 
and sees at the young end of the 
vista a country home, and the 
country delights of his childhood, 
there is a heightened pathos in 
the contemplation unknown by the 
town-bred man.. ‘‘ Like adream,’’ 
say some people; ‘‘ Like another 
world altogether,”’ say others: and 
perhaps the last of these time-worn 
illustrations is nearer the feeling 
of us all, as we look back from old 
age to the days of our youth. For 
however fabuluously remote the 
‘*long ago’’ may appear, its re- 
membered scenes and events have 
a*vividness all their own, and 
belong distinctly to real life some- 
where, rather than to dreamland. 

A celebrated Autocrat has ex- 
pressed his conviction that ‘‘ every 
articulate-speaking human being 
has in him the stuff for one novel,”’ 
which may be true; but mercifully 
(a Fiction-famine not being an im- 
minent calamity), in the majority 
of cases there are sundry obstacles 
to the inward stuff coming to fru- 
ition, in the shape of three volumes 
octavo. In short, we have not all 
got the scribbling faculty properly 
developed. Although,however, this 
dictum of Mr Holmes may be dis- 
regarded in its most alarming sense, 
some of us non-literary fellows 
may be allowed to nourish a more 
modest ambition, and to believe, 
with the same genial author, that 
every person, not absolutely a 
dolt, who reaches say threescore 
years, must, on looking back, have 


memories of some few old-world 
things—‘‘ memories buried under 
the leaves of many summers’ 
which, if written from the heart in 
simple style, should be of interest 
to’a later generation, especially if 
there be any local colour in the 
retrospect. 

Thinking much: lately over long 
bygone days in a charming coun- 
try-side, not over-written about, 
the desire is strong upon me to 
put a few recollections of it on 
paper; and _ peradventure, if I 
carefully eschew antiquarian or 
historical padding, except such as 
lies on the very surface, they may 
afford not unpleasant reading for 
an idle half-hour. 

There are two things which I 
think we elderly people of the 
present day are all agreed upon: 
we are sure that, somehow, we are 
not old in the same way that our 
fathers were; and we are still 
more positively certain that we did 
not grow up like mushrooms in a 
night, as children unfortunately do 
nowadays. ‘This modern rapidity 
of growing up is becoming really too 
ridiculous. Your friend now is no 
sooner married than, all of a sud« 
den, you find he has agreat hulking 
fellow of a son ready for setting out 
into the world; or, you are called 
upon to choose a wedding present 
for his daughter, who, to your 
mind, takes one spring from the 
cradle to the altar. No! we were 
very much longer about it long ago. 
Childhood then lasted a_ tremen- 
dous and glorious period of time. 
At least it did at the Manse, where 
we spent ages in getting even into 
our teens. And where, it will be 
asked, may this enchanted land be? 

The traveller going north by the 
Midland or North-Western Rail- 
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way, shortly after leaving Carlisle, 
branches away either to the right 
by the Waverley route, through 
the famous wilds of Liddesdale, or 
to the left by the more prosaic 
Caledonian line. But between the 
two, due north by the old coach- 
road, past Netherby and ‘‘Canobie 
Lea,” lies one of the loveliest dis- 
tricts in the south of Scotland, 
rarely visited by tourists. Less 
well sung than Yarrow and Tweed, 
it is not so widely known as those 
classic vales, though its natural 
attractions are little, if at all, 
inferior to theirs. 

Looking up this central country, 
as the Pullman whisks past Ridd- 
ings Junction towards the Liddel, 
a tall column may be seen on the 
summit of a hill some eight miles 
distant. The hill is Whita, and 
the column thereon is in memory 
of Sir John Malcolm, of Indian 
and Persian fame. It was erected 
about fifty years ago, and I have 
a vision of the breezy hill-top 
(whence the native Burnfoot of 
the four brother knights is almost 
visible) when the foundation-stone 
was laid, with much local ceremony, 
by Sir James Graham, the minister 
of the parish by his side giving the 
Church’s benediction. 

To the east of the hill is Liddes- 
dale, while at the foot of its long 
western slope, nestling-amid wooded 
heights and circling green hills, lies 
the little capital of Eskdale, 


“Where three fine waters meet,” 


as alocal poet has it. From the 
north comes the Ewes, from the 
north-west the Esk, and from the 
south-west the wan Wauchope 
water, each down its own sweet 
vale. Ascend to the top of any of 
these hills, and looking south, you 
will see the Solway with its wide- 
spreading sands glistening in the 
sun; and if very clear, perhaps 
‘“‘merrie”’ Carlisle, or eventhe Cum- 
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berland mountains in the shadowy 
distance. But turn to any other 
point of the compass, and, except 
the valley at your feet, nothing 
but hill upon hill is visible. Far 
as the eye can reach they roll away 
towards Ettrick on the one hand, 
and Teviotdale on the other, in an 
endless succession of fainter and 
fainter billows—really a wonder- 
ful sight, and sometimes, on a quiet 
summer’s evening when coloured 
by the setting sun, inexpressibly 
beautiful. 

About a mile from the town up 
the western valley, on a little ele- 
vated plateau flanked by wooded 
heights, and peeping from out its 
birchen bower, stands the bonnie 
manse of Langholm; on one side, 
under the heights, a deep romantic 
dell, through which the Wauchope 
flows in its secluded rocky bed—on 
the other, the highway which passes 
the lilac-embowered gate. Surely 
it must be centuries ago that a 
band of small beings stood at that 
‘‘little gate’’ and watched with 
wonder-absorbing eyes the droves 
of bleating lambs going past to the 
‘<Simmer Fair,’’ the white dust 
floating along in the July heat; 
for it was always July and always 
hot in those days. 

About a mile higher up the 
road meets the ravine at its upper 
end, the two forming an acute 
angle, within which is a curious 
little pasture-field of mysterious 
reputation. It consists mainly of 
a flat-topped mound, circled with 
grand old beeches, and surrounded 
on three sides by a sort of fosse, 
the other side dropping sheer into 
the tangled gorge. On the face of 
this steep, if I remember rightly, 
there are traces of some old founda- 
tion-walls, and there certainly is a 
cave-like excavation known as the 
‘¢ Devil’s Hole.”’ The field is called 
the ‘‘ Auld Waa’s,’’ and was un- 
doubtedly the site of an ancient 
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castle (mentioned, I fancy, in the 
‘Lives of the Lindsays’), which 
tradition associates with Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, who is said to have 
spent a night there when on some 
warlike expedition. The name of 
the neighbouring hill of Worbla’ or 
Warbla’, whence all the English 
border may be surveyed, is suffi- 
ciently suggestive of those days of 
feud and foray. 

Midway between this spot and 
the manse, and also bordering on 
the picturesque ravine, is old 
Wauchope churchyard, the sub- 
ject of one of Wordsworth’s son- 
nets, written in 1831, but which 
remains true to the present day 
in sentiment and description— 
although, from the requirements of 
poor mortality, the ground has of 
late years invaded a part of the 
*¢ Auld Waa’s.”’ 


«Part fenced by man, part by a rugged 
steep . 
That curbs a foaming brook, a grave- 


yard lies ; 

The hare’s best couching-place for fear- 
less sleep ; 

Which moonlit elves, far seen by credu- 
lous eyes, 

Enter in dance. Of church, or Sabbath 
ties, 

No vestige now remains; yet thither 
creep 


Bereft ones, and in lowly anguish weep 

Their prayers out to the wind and naked 
skies. 

Proud tomb is none; but rudely sculp- 
tured knights, 

By humble choice of plain old times, 
are seen 


Level with earth, among the _hillocks 
green: 

Union not sad, when sunny daybreak 
smites 


The spangled turf, and neighbouring 
thickets ring 

With judzlate from the choirs of spring!” 
The companion sonnet refers 

to the neighbouring manse, from 


which a footpath, after leaving 
the orchard, leads along the 

of the ‘‘ rugged steep”’ to this ro- 
mantic old kirkyard. 


“Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-see. 
ing hills— 

Among the happiest homes of men 

Scattered all Britain over, through deep 
glen, 

On airy upland, and by forest rills, 

And o’er wide plains cheered by the 
lark that trills 

His sky-born warblings—does aught 
meet your ken 

More fit to animate the poet’s pen, 

Aught that more surely by its aspect 
fills : 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the 
abode 

Of the good Priest: who, faithful 
through all hours 

To his high charge, and truly serving 
God, 

Has yet a heart and hand for trees and 
flowers, 

Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 

Nor covets lineal rights in lands and 
towers ?” 


With reverent hand I would 
fain recall, however faintly, the 
image of the ‘‘ good priest’’ who, 
for wellnigh half a _ century, 
moved amid these familiar scenes,! 
and who now lies beside his loved 
and life-long helpmeet,? on the 
grassy brink of the ‘rugged 
steep,’’ with the ceaseless lullably 
of the Wauchope below. 

Born in 1774, ordained 1801, 
he was almost, if not quite, the 
father of the Church of Scotland 
when he died in 1856. 


There must still be some few : 


who remember him as he appeared 
in his later years,—the venerable 
figure, the silver-white hair, and 
the ever-kindly greeting which 
endeared him to young and old, 
rich and poor. Benign of aspect, 
there was an unaffected dignity 





? The Rev. William Berry Shaw, minister of Langholm from 1812 to 1856. 
2 Mrs Shaw was the “ Bonnie Lass of Deloraine”’ of the Ettrick Shepherd’s song. 





and simplicity in all his actions, 
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a gentlemanly old-world courtesy 
in his manner, springing strai:ht 
from the heart, which surrounded 
him, as a brother clergyman has 
said, with a moral charm wher- 
ever he went. Of infinite com- 
passion, he never could turn a deaf 
earto any tale of distress, how- 
ever questionable the applicant; 
and this was only too well known 
inthe parish. Many a time would 
he, after a momentary grumble, 
rise from the breakfast-table on 
hearing that thus early Jenny 
This or Betty That ‘‘ wanted to 
see him’’; and on his return on 
such occasions, it was easy to see, 
from the kindly half-humorous 
twinkle in his eye, that once more 
his heart had succumbed against 
his better judgment. 

But though a man of the tenderest 
sensibilities, and one in whom there 
was absolutely no guile, Mr Shaw 
was yet no Nathanael. He fully 
enjoyed life and the pleasures of 
social intercourse, while a healthy 
robustness in his tastes gave him 
a keen relish for manly outdoor 
recreations, and led him to coun- 
tenance all harmless amusements. 
He had followed the hounds in his 
early, even clerical days, and was 
fond of horse exercise to the last. 
In an old letter to Mrs Shaw, 
written while on an equestrian ex- 
pedition to his native Fife, he tells 
her that when galloping along a cer- 
tain braeside, thinking of his wife, 
his children, and his home at the 
manse, he could not refrain from 
singing and shouting aloud to the 
hills in the very gladness of his 
heart. Aw expert swimmer too, he 
used, in his prime, to take a morn- 
ing plunge before breakfast in the 
‘“‘Plump ’’—a deep clear pool at 
the foot of the orchard where the 
Wauchope issues from the precipi- 
tous gorge,—in winter even break- 
ae ice for the purpose of the 
ath. 
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It was characteristic of him that 
he kept the glebe, though extend- 
ing to seventy acres, entirely in his 


_own hands, and greatly enjoyed the 


necessary farming operations, look- 
ing carefully after his little flocks* 
and herds—doubtless more to the 
pecuniary advantage of others than 
of himself, for he was easy at a 
bargain; and in dealings with 
‘*Watty the Butcher,’”’ which it 
was delicious to overhear, was like 
clay in the potter’s hands. But 
Watty had a real admiration—a 
genuine affection—for ‘‘the min- 
ister ;’? and I am sure, if he ever 
‘¢took him in,”’ it was done in the 
kindliest spirit and with much in- 
ward compunction. 

Like all generous natures, Mr 
Shaw could be choleric enough on 
occasion; but his anger was soon 
spent, if it did not indeed meit 
into pity for the object of his 
momentary wrath. An amusing 
instance of this occurs to me here. 
Strolling up the peaceful valley 
(‘* stepping westward’’) one fine 
evening, as was oft the family cus- 
tom at sunset or in the gloaming, 
a rather rough lot of tramps or 
gipsies were seen pitching their 
camp among the alders by the 
water-side. Some depredations by 
stranger vagrants having recently 
been committed, from which we 
had suffered, he waxed hot at 
once, anticipating further raids on 
the stackyard, and perchance the 
hen-roost, and resolving in vigor- 
ous language to send for ‘‘ Jemmy 
Little’ to keep watch on the vaga- 
bonds—Jemmy being the town 
constable, and the sole embodiment 
of law and order in the district. 
A few hours later and the scene is 
changed to the manse dining-room. 
Without, the weather had sudden- 
ly broken up; the wind is now 
howling, and a cold rain dashing 
against the windows. Within, all 
is warmth and comfort, a bright 
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fire glowing in the hearth, and a 
well-furnished supper-table spread, 
when, the minister’s thoughts going 
out to the erewhile ‘‘ vagabonds,”’ 
there come pitying words for their 
“sorry plight out in the storm, and 
the half-shy suggestion is made, 
with a delicious consciousness of 
the humour of the idea, whether 
we could not send ‘‘those poor 
people ’’ something to eat and a 
jorum of hot toddy to drink ! 

In the pulpit there was an 
apostolic simplicity in Mr Shaw’s 
appearance, and an unaffected grav- 
ity in his manner, which, combined 
with a manly and persuasive de- 
livery, and a prevailing ‘‘ note”’ of 
compassion in all he said, made 
his preaching singularly attractive, 
and never failed to touch the 
hearts of his congregation. He 
laid no claim to extempore elo- 
quence (rather despised it indeed), 
his sermons being most carefully 
composed, and his language chosen 
with literary nicety ; yet Dr Chal- 
mers, in an undated letter (1803 ?), 
could pass on to him a compliment 
like this: ‘‘ 1 have to congratulate 
you on the deep impression that 
your merits as a_ pulpit orator have 
made on our Kilmany critics. Mrs 
C— , alady from Angus, and of 
great literary accomplishments, was 
present. She is quite in raptures, 
and declares it to be the first 
[finest] exhibition of the kind she 
ever heard.”’ Then follows asly 
dig of the Doctor’s own. ‘‘You 
see how current heterodoxy is in 
our degenerate neighbourhood.”’ 
He certainly preached no ‘high- 
flying ’’ doctrines, nor did he beat 
the drum ecclesiastic in any sense. 
Anything that savoured of cant or 
insincerity he had in abhorrence— 
an aversion, he used to say, he had 
sucked in at his mother’s breast. 
There was nothing of the austere 





narrowness in his composition, too 
commonly associated in the South- 
ron mind with the Presbyterian 
creed. In his weekly prayer for 
the Church of Scotland he never 
failed to embrace by name the 
sister English Establishment, whose 
service he always attended when 
across the Border. Sabbatarianism 
in its rampant formalism he could 
not away with ; and nothing annoy- 
ed him more than when obddiged 
officially to read from the puipit 
some missive of the General As- 
sembly enjoining more ‘‘strict ob- 
servance.’’ On such an occasion 
he would read the Assembly’s docu- 
ment first, and then preach his own 
views afterwards from perhaps the 
text, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man forthe Sabbath,” 
subsequently giving out with great 
gusto as a parting shot the hymn- 
paraphrase— 
“You rites, your fasts, your prayers I 

scorn, 

And pomp of solemn days ; 
I know your hearis are full of guile, 

And crooked are your ways.” 


The late Duke of Buccleuch, who 
had a great personal liking for Mr 
Shaw, always came to the parish 
church of Langholm when at the 
Lodge, although never, I believe, 
attending the Presbyterian service 
elsewhere. It was sometimes, how- 
ever, more difficult to please the 
proverbial ‘‘old wives”; and Mr 
Shaw used to tell with glee how 
one Sunday, in his earlier days at 
Langholm, after reading out a text 
from the Psalms, he began his ser- 
mon (after Sterne?) with an em- 
phatic ‘‘ That Ideny! * when one 
of these worthy souls, 
waiting for anything more, bounc- 
ed up, and exclaiming that ‘she 
couldna sit there and hear her auld 
freen’ Daevid ca’d a leear to his 
face,’’ hobbled out of the church. ! 








1 This recalls the well-known story of the old Dissenting minister at Kitk 
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After all this, need it be said 
that in Church matters he was a 
««Moderate’’—a follower of Dr 
Cook (was it? ), and notof his old 
friend Dr Chalmers? Indeed the 
then Presbytery of Langholm in 
its entirety was a compact little 
force on that side, and was not 
unknown to fame as being delight- 
fully homogeneous in those dis- 
ruptive days. They had their 
shortcomings. no doubt, though 
‘‘e’en their failings leant to vir- 
tue’s side.”” I daresay they were 
not consumed with a very fiery 
zeal for the conversion of the Jews 
and suchlike ‘‘schemes,’’ but they 
were full of the milk of human- 
kindness, and beloved by the poor. 

Another letter from Dr Chal- 
mers, dated St Andrews, 1801, is 
full of gratitude in connection with 
his appointment to Cavers; while 
it incidentally reveals that even 
then a something was stirring in 
his mind—a foreshadowing per- 
haps, of the important changes 
in his own future career. 

The passage may be worth quot- 
ing on that account :— 


“Be assured, my dear sir,’’ he writes 
in conclusion, “I feel a sincere im- 
pression of your kindness and of your 
anxiety for my accommodation and 
comfort. I cannot soon forget the 
solicitude you discovered for my suc- 
cess in Cavers, the many efforts you 
have made in my behalf, and the un- 
wearied assiduity with which you 
have all along promoted my interests. 
My future situation in life may per- 
haps be widely different from what 
we have hitherto proposed, but I hope 
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I shall ever recollect your conduct 
with that candour which regards only 
the pure and disinterested intention 
and not the event, so often the sport 
of blind and unmeaning accident. I 
cannot help expressing a sentiment 
of friendship, which | hope neither 
absence nor length of time will ever 
efface.”” 


Other letters there are from him 
of much later date, chiefly express- 
ing high approval of a system of 
poor-relief organised at Langholm 
by his old friend; but they rarely 
met in after-life, though never 
ceasing, I believe, to entertain the 
old affection and esteem for each 
other. 

The only trace of another col- 
lege intimacy is a single cordial 
letter from Lord Campbell; but in 
that letter (1846) the Lord Chief 
Justice of England showed that 
he had not forgotten either St 
Andrews days or St Andrews 
ways, for he wrote with ‘a liveiy 
recollection of their close com- 
panionship, and of the great de- 
light it would give him if they 
could meet again after so many 
yearsand havea ‘‘ booze ’’ together. 

In spite of this old Whig friend- 
ship, can it be doubtful to which 
political party Mr Shaw belonged ? 
If so, here is a valid certificate :— 

‘«T have spun you a long yarn,”’ 
writes Lord John Scott in March 
1835, ‘‘upon what I daresay you 
care little about, but you are too 
good a Tory not to wish to see Sir 
R. Peel have a better chance than 
false reasoners on our own side 
wish to give him;”’ the subject of 





caldy preaching from a text in tre Pslams, “I said in my haste, All men are 
liars,” whose opening remark was, according to Mr Shaw, even more familiar 
than in Dean Ramsay’s version—viz., “Ye said it in yer haeste, did ye Deavie ? 
Had ye leeved in the lang toon o’ Kirkaldy, ye wad ha’ said it at yer leesure.” 
1 don’t know that it has ever been told how the same eccentric minister was once 
praying in a field, with an anxious crowd round him watching Paul Jones, the 


famous privateer, coming up the Firth, 


when, thinking he perceived an answer 


to his petition in a change of wind, he exclaimed in atone of encouragement, 
“Weel dune, Lord! another puff!” 
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the letter being Lord Chandos’s 
motion on the Malt-duty, which is 
declared, with other taxes on the 
agricultural interest, to be a trifle, 
‘‘if we only had more protection 
against the foreign grain.” 

Yes, he was a Tory of the good 
old school ; and what terrible blood- 
and-iron Bismarcks those old Tories 
were—in speech! In private life 
the most amiable of men, incapable 
of injuring a human: being, and 
with bowels of compassion even for 
a beetle, the favourite ‘‘ whiff of 
grape-shot’’ was yet ever ready in 
the tongue as their ideal remedy 
for most political ills. Well, who 
knows?—perhaps we have since 
travelled too far in the opposite 
direction. 

The kindly eye with which Mr 
Shaw regarded all harmless amuse- 
ments has already been alluded to. 
He would not only take a hand at 
family whist, and look on with de- 
light at a family dance, but ( name 
it not in Gath—or Aberdeen ! ) he 
refused even to taboo the local 
races! The meeting—a very in- 
nocent one—was, and is, one of 
the prettiest of sights, being held 
on the Castle Holm, in front of 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s seat, in a 
most lovely situation. It is the 
one great outing of the year, and 
is really a gathering from all the 
surrounding dales for wrestling 
and athletic games, as well as for 
the races. The minister’s view 
was that the more respectable the 
company the more _ respectable 
would be the proceedings , and so 
for many years he looked annually 
on from the beautiful grounds 
within the Lodge gate. I re- 
member on one occasion Chris- 
topher North being present, his 





striking figure and leonine looks 
conspicuous in the crowd. 

‘* Who's that ?”’ asked a stranger 
of atownsman. The response came 
quick, and who shall say not ap- 
preciative ? 

‘Eh, man! d’ee no ken whae 
that is? That’s Wilson o’ the 
Billholm’s faither !’’ ! 

The riding of the marches 
(‘*common riding,’’ in local par- 
lance ), extending up to the top 
of Whita, takes place before the 
races begin, the cavalcade being 
marshalled at an early hour at 
the town cross, close by a statue 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, where a 
quaint old proclamation is made, 
and many ancient customs are 


observed, among which a barley- 


bannock and a ‘‘saut’’ herring play 
distinguished parts, each upon a 
pole. Town worthies of all de- 
grees assist at these ceremonies; 
and well to the front to this day 
(in connection, I fancy, with the 
‘‘saut herring’’) is still Willie 
Armstrong, a ‘‘minister’s man” 
of fifty years ago. 

The name is suggestive of the 
district. On the Holm, within 
the course, stands the ruin of an 
old castle, the scene of the treach- 
erous hanging of the renowned 
Johnnie Armstrong and his merrie 
men by King James V. His 
famous Border stronghold of Gil- 


nockie is on the Esk, about five. 


miles below Langholm, in a pleas- 
ant position, and must have been 
very handy for harrying the Eng- 
lish side. The drive to it is one 
of the finest in Scotland, by 
Watch Knowes, the Skipper’s 
Bridge, and through the richly 
beautiful Dean Banks opposite 
Broomholm—Mr 





1 The Professor's eldest son, John Wilson—brightest of wits and pleasantest of 
accomplished gentlemen—was tenant of the Duke’s sheep-farm of Billholm i 
Eskdale. 
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place embosomed in its woods, 
with its romantic little ‘ island”’ 
in the river—a fairy paradise of 
bygone school-days. 

Another old custom of those 
days was the observance of Hag- 
manay (so locally pronounced) on 
the last day of the year. In the 
dark of early morning, as we lay 
in bed eagerly listening for hours 
before, came the sound of troops 
of children and others tramping 
by to the farm-houses up the 
water for their ‘*‘ Hagmanay,’’ 
singing out the word as_ they 
passed, or maybe the old dog- 
gerel— 

«Get up, gudewife, and 
feathers, 

An’ dinna gie us ony yer blethers; 

We’re only bairns come oot to play— 

Get up and gie’s our hagmanay.” 

By breakfast-time there would 
be quite a crowd outside the big 
gate into the manse court-yard, 
which they would almost fill with 
a rush on the gate being opened, 
each getting a small dole of coin 
or cake; a few old wives coming 
inside later for something rather 
more substantial. This old cus- 
tom has, I imagine, long since, 
fallen into disuse with the evolu- 
tion of tweed-mills and factory 
“‘hands”’ from the hand - loom 
weaving of fifty years ago. 

At that time there were many 
‘“‘characters”’ in the town, among 
others the two inevitables of weak 
intellect. Of one of these nothing 
need be said: ‘* Daft Tommy’”’ no 
doubt is Daft Tommy still, for he 
was as sly as he was silly, and not 
the least likely to die from over- 
work. The other was a man of 


shake yer 


different type altogether. Of strong 
square build, but emaciated in ap- 
. pearance, with haggard face, un- 
kempt hair, and a sad far-away 
eye, Tom Cairns was a true ma- 
niac. Yet for years, until a cer- 
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tain event, he was under no 
restraint, living alone and roaming 
alone where he listed. Absent all 
day in the woods or on the hills, 
he would return in the gloaming 
with an armful of sticks; and it 
was not, 1 confess, an agreeable 
sensation for a small boy to meet 
him on these occasions in a lonely 
country road. It was a popular 
legend that when out foraging he 
lived upon snails and other crawl- 
ing things, his own avowal being 
cited that he found them all very 
good, except the ‘‘hairy oobit,’’ 
which he confessed was rather 
difficult to dispose of. 

Love or religion, it was said, had 
upset the balance of his mind— 
apparently the latter chiefly, for 
his notable exploits had their root 
in a fear of eternal perdition. He 
felt that he must do certain things, 
else he would, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ go to .”” And, poor 
man, to avert this supposed alter- 
native fate, he was found one day 
hanging from the parapet of the 
bridge by his fingers, over the deep 
and rocky Esk below. The really 
remarkable occurrence, however, 
which brought his freedom to a 
close, remains to be told. 

It was a hot Sunday in July. 
The usual forenoon service was in 
progress in the old parish church 
(now an ivy-covered ruin on the 
slope of Whita), all the doors being 
wide open owing tothe heat. About 
the middle of the sermon a strange 
scuffing noise was heard at one 
of these open doors. Mr Shaw 
abruptly stopped in his discourse, 
with a look of inexpressible pain 
towards the door, while the occu- 
pants of the gallery opposite shrank 
back as if in horrified amazement. 
As those in the body of the church 
turned round to see the cause of 
all this commotion, there, entering 
from the outer sunshine, was a 
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gaunt unearthly figure, stark naked 
from head to foot, who marched 
right through the middle of the 
church in front of the pulpit and 
full in face of the whole con- 
gregation, muttering some text of 
Scripture as he went. It was an 
appalling apparition. Every one 
was paralysed for a moment; and 
many, seeing the graveyard all 
around, thought that some one 
had risen from the dead. The 
sad truth, however, soon flashed 
upon all that it was poor Tom 
Cairns ; and Mr Shaw having given 
some directions in broken tones to 
the verger and others, brought the 
service to a speedy conclusion. 

The unhappy maniac was traced 
up to a cleft in the Ewes hills, 
where it seems he had taken off 
his clothes, cunningly eluding ob- 
servation on his way to the church 
—the necessity of creeping through 
some thorn-hedges on the route 
being, he said, his severest trial. 
His removal to the Dumfries Asy- 
lum of course became inevitable 
after this. 

In contrast to this rather ghastly 
scene, a droll incident comes to 
mind in connection with a funny 
little old couple, known as Geordie 
the Pether, and his wife, who car- 
ried on some sort of traffic with 
a cuddy-cart. In common with 
others, in 1831, they had received 
sanitary instructions in anticipa- 
tion of the first dreaded visitation 
of the cholera—generally spoken 
of then as the ‘cholera morbus.”’ 
But, as afterwards appeared, the 
visitor they expected was a re- 
nowned Colonel Forbes, of whose 
exacting character they had heard 
so much ; and being determined to 
be thoroughly prepared for his re- 
ception, they whitewashed not only 
their hovel of a house and the cart, 
but the donkey itself. They were 
from the sister isle. 


We children of the manse en. | 


joyed a wholesome liberty to do 
pretty well what we liked, and 
after lessons or school were free to 
ramble or scramble to our hearts’ 
content, with no timid or strait. 
laced restrictions. 

Riding and tumbling off a bare. 
backed pony, and driving “the 
gig,’’—-that wonderful old gig!— 
were important features in the 
earliest home curriculum — with 
perhaps the natural result that be- 
fore he was well into his teens one 
of the flock had made an exhaustive 
study of ‘Youat on the Horse,’ 
and used to instruct the old black- 
smith in the true principles of 
shoeing. And gunpowder! What 
with juvenile blasting operations, 
an old flint-lock that would not 
stay at half-cock, and the firing of 
marbles from a ‘‘ beautiful’’ rifle, 
bought for 16s. from a Cheap Jack, 
and in existence to this day— 
unburst,—it is a miracle how any 
of the household escaped sudden 
death. I should be afraid to say 
at what age the same limb began 
to ‘‘ shoot rabbits,’’ a convenient 
phrase, elastic enough to include 
the chance pheasant and the occa- 
sional hare; for if the glebe had 
uncertain privileges, it had irre- 
sistible opportunities in this re- 
spect. Fearful moments there 
sometimes were, of mingled ecstasy 
and trepidation, when the Duke's 
keeper would suddenly appear 
from behind a hedge at an awk- 
ward crisis. Mais gue voules-vous? 
He was trespassing, while the 
youthful culprit, whatever ‘lt 
cense”’ he might be taking, was 
at all.events on his own ground. 
These interviews were not without 
their comic side. 


As for fishing, who does not, 


remember the rapture of his first 
trout, caught perhaps, like mine, 
with a crooked pin, and literally 
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dashed to death overhead on to the 
sandbed ? 

The lovely dell was an Eden 
in this connection; so near the 
manse, you could on a still even- 
ing, at an open window, hear the 
plash of the water—and yet so 
remote in its quiet seclusion. It 
was a never-ending delight to 
clamber, rod in hand, up the diffi- 
cult channel by which the Wauch- 
ope finds its troubled way through 
the gorge in ever-varying mood ; 
now by pebbly bits of rippling 
shallow, now by deep rock-bound 
pools of crystal clearness, and now 
by swift. cascades plunging into 
darker profundities—always with 
the interlacing branches _ over- 
head, through which the checkered 
sunshine falls upon the water. 
Not easy of access, the place never 
lost the charm of mystery, and to 
the last it was with an eerie feel- 
ing that we glanced up to the old 
churchyard or to the ‘‘Auld Waa’s.’’ 

But perhaps chief of the enchant- 
ments of those young days was 
the occasional wandering far away 
over the hills of some mountain- 
burn, where the charm even then, 
if1 mistake not, was not so much 
in the big trout as in the natural 
poesie of the scene. One such spot 
of pastoral simplicity remains a 
vision to the inward eye, a memory 
cherished beyond all others, and 
oft since conjured up for refresh- 
ment amid the foggy glooms of 
the great city. It lies over two 
ranges of those billowy hills. A 
long ascent, passing two sheep- 
farm houses on the western up- 
lands, brings you to the summit of 
the first ridge. Descending the 
other side, you are already far 
from the abodes of men; and 
climbing the further steep, the 
crest is reached whence you look 
into my happy valley—a very 
poem in itself of tenderest green. 
VOL, CXL.—NO. DCCCLIII. 
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Grassy slopes on either side, a 
twinkling burn far below which 
** glides the bare hills under,” a 
single small cottage by a bit of 
white pebbly beach (for it is a 
sunny little stream). That is the 
whole picture,’ nothing else; and 
yet as seen through all those years 
(linked in imagination somehow 
with the ‘‘Gentle Shepherd’ of 
Allan Ramsay), a vision of ‘‘ meek 
loveliness,’’ than which Yarrow 
itself can show nothing more fair. 
How it would stand the test of 
1886 I dare hardly try, though the 
longing is great ta go to the top 
of that grassy hill, and look over 
once again into the other side. 


Repassing the two hill-ranges. 
and descending the nether slopes, 
we come again upon the two farm- 
steads already mentioned — the 
lower one in its own pretty valley 
between two burns (hence its name ° 
—the Becks), the other perched 
sentinel-like on high, whence the 
outlook is grand. Right in face 
Warbla’ rears his broad steep side, 
and far down below at the foot is the 
primitive Wauchope valley. Carry- 
ing the eye downwards along the ra- 
vine, and through the wooded gap at 
the manse, the little town is faintly 
seen in the furthest hollow, under 
the shadow of Whita, where the 
waters meet. The wide Esk, 
which divides the town into old 
and new, traverses Canonbie ir 
its southward course to the Sol- 
way. Above Langholm, Eskdale 
proper begins, richly wooded till 
past the Duke’s grounds, and de- 
lightfully varied beyond, as the 
river winds among the brown hills 
—the valley getting wilder and 
wilder as you ascend, till the Esk 
and the Ettrick almost lay their 
heads together. 

There remains the Ewes, the 
most pastoral of the three sister val- 
2x 
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leys. Very pleasant are its rounded 
green hills and its dainty rippling 
stream. Nor does the vale lack a 
certain grandeur higher up, where 
the smooth hills grow bolder, and 
come steeply down upon the road 
on either side, leaving but a narrow 
pass between at Mo:spaul. This 
old hostelry, now a lonely shep- 
herd’s house, must be still remem- 
bered by old coach travellers in 
the days when the Royal Mail 
and the ‘‘ Engineer’’ used to race 
each other daily through the quiet 
valley. Here it is—by Canonbie, 
Langholm, and Ewes—that the 
central railway ought to have 
come, and would have come, 
had the long Parliamentary battle 
been decided on the merits of 
the rival lines, and not by the 
weight of the rival companies’ 
guns. I remember being in the 
Committee-room of the House of 
Commons on the critical day, when 
the silent presence of the doughty 
knight of Netherby, in a seat of 
honour near the table, seemed to 
dominate the proceedings, and 
backed by that memorable myth, 
the ‘‘ Plashetts coal-field,”” gave the 
victory to the North British arms, 
and the line to the bleak wilds and 
fearsome gradients of Liddesdale, 
instead of to the smiling valleys 
on the Eskdale side. It is note- 
worthy that one member of the 
committee was Mr Roupell; so 
that what would have been the 
finest railway entrance into Scot- 
land. was possibly lost by a ccn- 
vict’s vote, who probably knew as 
much of the locaiity as of Saturn. 
- Thus was Langholm left out in the 
cold being shunted to the end of 
a branch; and those who know 
the. beauties of the little Jine— 
pity ’tis they are so few—cannot 
but lament all the more that it 
should be a cu/ de sac, and not the 
through route. 


But this is comparatively mod: 
ern history. Going back again for 
a moment to the thirties, and: the 
habits and customs of the place in 
the pre-railway days, it cannot, I 
fear, be said with truth that ‘tem- 
perance was its strong point half 
a century ago. On the contrary, 
it must be confessed, there was a 
good deal of hard drinking in those 
days, both among town and coun- 
try people. One rollicking blade 
there was, I know, whose ideal 
of perfect bliss was the ‘‘ worm” 
of the distillery. If, he said, he 
could only be that enviable gul- 
let, through which I suppose all 
the spirit passes, he would be 
happy and contented. But let 
me h--ten to admit that he was 
an extremist, and not a tye of 
the community. As to the rural 
districts, the farms are mainly ex- 


tensive hill-pastures for sheep, and . 


the tenants for the most part were 
of the gentleman class; but there 
was, without doubt, a set who, on 
market-days, like Tam O'Shanter, 
sat late and rode home furiously. 
Of one of these it was credibly 
related that finding the homeward 
gallop by the turnpike road too 
tame for his exuberant spirits, he 
on one occasion chose the channel 
of the river for his wild nocturnal 
career. Yet he never broke his 
neck—such people seldom do—but 
died quietly in his bed years after 
this exploit. 

In private life too, as we alt 
know, ‘‘the tumblers’’ and ‘ hot 
water’? (euphemisms for whisky- 
teddy) then played an important 
part in the hospitality of almost 
every household. Put on_ the 
table after early dinner (in honour 
of a visitor), they would be re- 
moved for tea, only to be replaced 
immediately as the merest matter 
of course—a custom not by any 
means confined to old-fashion- 
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ed farm-honses. But sous avons 
chaugé tout cela in these modern 
days; and in many houses where 
the visitor fifty years ago would 
have had to go through a whole 
afternoon of the ‘‘ hot-water sys- 
tem,”’ he will now most likely get 
a recherché seven-o’clock dinner 
and a glass of claret. ‘To the occa- 
sional. visitor from the south, in- 
deed, who remembers the perpetual 
toddy-drinking of former days, 
there is no change. more marked 
than this. Not that whisky is no 
longer the national beverage of 
Scotland, or has ceased to be con- 
sumed. Very far from it. But 
it certainly has found new couches 
sociales, and has disappeared from 
many circles where it formerly 
reigned supreme. I have not seen 
a ‘‘ladle’”’ in the north for twenty 
years. 

Changes of another kind there 
are in my native ‘town less sat- 


isfactory to the esthetic mind.’ 


Tweed-mills may have contributed 
to the prosperity of the place, but 
no one can say they add to its 
attractions. Even tall chimneys, 
however, if they mar, cannot de- 
stroy the natural beauty of the 
situation,—still less that of its 
sylvan surroundings. And _al- 
though there has been a slight 
outbreak of competitive house- 
building amongst the manufac- 
turers, the attack has been mild 
in comparison with the alarming 
development of the same disease at 
Hawick and Galashiels. Happily 
at Langholm it culminated early in 
one supreme ‘ folly,’’ which merci- 
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fully carried off the complaint, and 
acted as a wholesome deterrent. 
Hence the neighbouring valleys 
are left in their native simplicity, 
and are not yet commanded by the 
baronial castles se common on the 
Teviot and the Gala. 

But, as ever in such cases, the 
pathos of change to the boy on 
his return in long after-years is 
not in the place but in the people 
—in the second and third gener- 
ations now there which knew not 
Joseph. 

Three years ago, after an inter- 
val of a decade, I walked up the 
familiar street without one friendly 
greeting, or seeing one known face. 
On a sudden impulse, I had turned 
aside from a journey, running up 
from Carlisle just for a couple of 
hours, and it chanced to be *‘ the 
races.’’ Forty years had elapsed 
since last I looked on the pretty 
scene on the Holm. ‘The day was 
surpassingly lovely, and there in 
the ducal grounds are the pictur- 
esque groups as of old, under the 
trees and over the lawns. Across 
the park-like course is the clear- 
running Esk under the dark woods, 
with the green hills above. But 
here, too, of known faces not one. 
Like a dream is this in very truth 
—a ghost-like walk among shadows 
of the past. Inside the Lodge gate, 
instead of simple Jemmy Little, as 
of yore, there is an Ajax-looking 
apparition in a helmet. Of him I 
ask some wistful questions, his re- 
plies only tending to deepen the 
Hades-like impression. ‘Then we 
turn sadly away—my wife and I. 


This is my ‘‘small store of recollections’’—very poor, I make no 
doubt, viewed from the outside, but all aglow frcm within, and relat- 
ing, at all events, to an interesting district, not so well known as it 
deserves to be; a district, alas! sorely stricken at the present time. 
For it is not too much to say that the tragical death of the young Earl 


of Dalkeith has deeply mooved the hearts of every man and woman 
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in what may be called his native dale. In Langholm, as Lord Esk- 
daill, he had been for years the central figure,—going in and out among 
the people from his earliest boyhood. Not in the Border country only, 
however, is he mourned ; the wretched mischance which has wrecked so 
fair a career, and dashed so many high aspirations and brilliant hopes, 
has elicited a burst of genuine sorrow from high and low throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. He was—as all who knew him 
declare—one of the most lovable of men. His high aims, his chival- 
rous courtesy, his stainless life, endeared him to his intimates; the 
unfailing kindness of his heart, and the happy frankness of his bearing, 
made him the popular favorite that he was. ‘‘Come along, doctor! 
I wonder if I too shall be following the hounds when I’m seventy- 
four !’’ was his last cheery greeting in the hunting-field to a well-known 
Border worthy.' It had been otherwise appointed; the threescore 
years and ten of the Psalmist were not for him. He has died young; 
the eager and ardent life has been cut short; the early promise will 
never ripen now into the maturity of thought and deed; but among 
the ‘* bold Buccleuchs,’’ the memory of the bright and intrepid lad who 
died upon the hillside, as so many of his race died in the old time, 
will be long cherished. 





1 Dr. Anderson of Selkirk has ridden with “the Duke’s” hounds for more than 
half a century, and will, we hope, still be often seen with them in seasons to 
come. 
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A Talk beside Ulleswater. 


A TALK BESIDE ULLESWATER. 


Geoffrey. Shall we pause under 
the shadow of this rock? I see 
that it can, occasionally, be hot in 
your Lake country. 

Basil. always like to hear that 
confession from a Southerner. It 
‘js usually an unwilling one. But 
endure a little farther, and we 
shall be among the birch-trees in 
the hollow on the fell-side. 

Theodora. 1 know of a rocky 
seat there which will hold us all 
three. 

Geof. A rocky seat indeed, flint- 
hearted lady! Is that all you offer 
to a weary, wayworn wanderer? 
Have you no smooth flower-enam- 
elled turf, no fay-trodden depth of 
moss, to bid me rest on ? 

Theo. Not here. Let the view 
as it bursts upon us, now we have 
rounded the corner of Place-Fell, 
refresh you instead. This is our 
Cornice—no broad road, dusty, 
din-full, and tourist-full, but a 
narrow track on a mountain-side. 
Here at your right hand you have 
our lake, blue to-day, like Italian 
waters, lapping its stony bays; at 
your left the fell-side rocks cut 
clear into the. pure azure sky ; and 
in front rises Helvellyn, not yet 
wholly eclipsed (though soon to be) 
by his tall children, who cluster 
round him in such fine shapes. 
Look at the play of light and shade 
upon them. Are you not more 
than contended ? 

Geof. Yes. Atleast I should be, 
if the eye could be satisfied with 
seeing. I thought I knew your 
lake well; but this walk is to me 
a revelation. Never shall I again 
distrust your guidance. Our walk 
down Boardale was picturesque, 
the waterfall you led us under just 
now was lovely, but you have kept 
the best for the last. The view 





we are now loking at cannot be 
characterised in words—at least 
not by any that I have at present 
at my command. 


Theo. You have regained the 
use of your eyes at the right 
moment. Still I wish you had 
condescended to employ them at 
the outset. When we first left 
Patterdale and began to climb the 
hill, I asked you to look at 
Brotherswater and Deepdale, but 
I have no reason to think you did 
so; and when, as we rose higher, 
I tried to take advantage of a 
momentary pause in your discus- 
sion to show you Fairfield and 
Helvellyn, I am not sure that you 
even heard me. 

Geof. Oh yes, I did. I looked 
round and saw your two giants 
lifting their great heads above 
those other big fellows who screen 
them from the vale below. 

Bas. As Shakespeare shows to 
us now, above that crowd of clever 
dramatists who in his own time 
were taken for his equals. 

Goef. And as the next genera- 
tion may see one or two of our own 
contemporaries ; whom we, to our 
loss, stand too near to discern in 
their full proportions. 

Theo. Then my words were not 
quite wasted ? 

Geof. They never can be—at 
least on me. I heard and obeyed 
them. I paused to drink in the 
beauty of your fine converging 
valleys and to reverence your 
mighty hills, and then prepared 
to pour into your receptive ear 
the sublime thoughts which they 
had breathed into my soul—such 
of them at least as I could trans- 
late into our vulgar tongue. 

Bas. Awise proviso. The pas- 


tor of one of our mountain parishes 
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used to tell me that, as he walked 
its solitudes, ideas immeasurably 
grander than anything to be met 
with in Shakespeare or Milton had 
frequently occurred to him. Un- 
fortunately, however, he said, he 
had never been able to express 
them. 

Geof. Did you believe him? 

Bas. No. But I quite believe 
that he thought he was telling the 
truth. 

Theo. (to Gror.) But what de- 
prived me of the gold (precious 
even if not yet coined) of your 
thoughts ? 

Geof. Your own fleetness of foot. 
You were so far ahead wher I 
turned, that the little breath the 
steep ascent and my friend here’s 
arguments had left me, failed to 
convey them to you. Why, we had 
scarcely passed the ruined chapel, 
where the dwellers in Patterdale 
and Martindale used to join in 
worship, when you were swiftly de- 
scending the rocks into the valley. 

Theo. If so, it is odd that I 
heard so much of your conversa- 
tion. Shall I run over its heads? 
When you declined to look at 
Helvellyn, one of you was almost 
tearfully bewailing, the other vig- 
orously abusing, Mr Gladstone. 
On the summit you were both 
hard at work pacifying and gener- 
ally reorganising Ireland. But as 
you traversed Boardale you fled 
from the painful present, and set 
to work, under Bishop Lightfoot’s 
guidance, to reconstruct the Church 
of the second century from the Ig- 
natian Epistles. And when, cross- 
ing with trembling foot the step- 
ping-stones under the cascade, I 
looked round for a helping hand, 
you were both so busy in discuss- 
ing the revised version of the Bible, 
that—that I had to shift for my- 
self. 

Bas. (smiling). Witches always 
fear to cross running streams. 


A Talk beside Ulleswater. 
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Geof. The sorceries of the Lady 
Theodora are too mighty to be so 
dissolved. Over them Lethe it- 
self has no power. (Confi.lentially 
to THEO.) Would you read/y have 
accepted the help of a feeble South- 
ron like myself? If so, what a 
subject for vaunting I have lost! * 

Theo. No, no. I should have 
‘*declined with thanks.’’ But I 
should have been flattered by your 
offer. 

Geof. Can you forgive us? Im-. 
pose your own penance. 

Theo. May I? Then, now that 
we have reached the shade, you 
two sit down there—this stone 
opposite you will make a nice 
seat for me. Look, what a picture 
the boughs have framed for us of 
the lake and mountains! It is 
just cool enough and not too cool. 
Let us have a few minutes’ quiet 
talk, and let me choose the subject. 

Bas. ‘That is only fair. You 
have been an_ attentive listener 
during three-quarters of our walk. 

Geof. Do you think that, in the 
primeval Church, deaconesses ever 
acted as confessors? and if so, did 
they ever impose penances so agree- 
able? Jmperatrice mia! Your 
punishment is a reward. Propose 
your subject. 

Theo. ShallI startle you if I say, 
death,—or rather death-scenes? 
For I want to know which poet has, 
in your opinion, described a death 
most pathetically. 

Bas. Epic or dramatic? 

Theo. Either. 

Geof. What say you to the death 
of Dido? 

Theo. She was a widow. 

Geof. You are of the mind of 
Prospero’s wicked brother. You 
remember how he_ exclaims at 
‘*Widow Dido’’? May no widow, 
then, be a heroine? 

Theo. \f Dido had died, like 
Evadne, on her first husband’s 
funeral pile ; 
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Geof. You might contribute a 
tear to quench it. But as it is, 
the deep despair which makes her 
‘¢Joathe heaven’s  Dlessed blue 
above,’”’ leaves you uncompassion- 
ate. At that rate, a host of other 
heroines—Cleopatra herself queen- 
ing it over death—have no chance 
with you. 

Theo. 1 pity Dido, although I 
blame her. Cleopatra was a clever 
actress, and played her last and 
hardest part the best; but she was 
too bad and heartless for any one 
to waste tears on. Besides, she 
had lived her life fully, such as it 
was. 

Bas. Yes. We cannot bewail 
the full-blown rose, when at last it 
richly paints the earth with its 
gorgeous scattered petals, as we 
do the rose-bud. blighted in its 
early promise. Elaine, killed by 
her innocent love for Lancelot, 


Iphigenia about to die for gods, , 


father, and country—fair maidens 
who are never suffered to know all 
that those two sacred words, wife 
and mother, mean—affect me ina 
far different manner. ‘The Greeks, 
masters of emoticn, knew that 
source of pity well. The noble 
and sweet nature of their virgin 
offerings raises compassion and ad- 
miration to their highest. That 
is, to me, the most pathetic class 
of deaths. ; 
Theo. Chthonia’s, for instance. 
Bas. Who on earth was she? 
Geof. Your adjuration is we 
chosen; for her name is of the 
earth earthy. She is the hero- 
ine of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Erechtheus.”’ 
Bas. I don’t read Swinburne. 
Theo. I, only his ‘ Atalanta”’ 
and his ‘* Erechtheus.’’ Chthonia 
dies for her country. The gods 
demand a maiden’s life as the price 
of safety for Athens, and she gives 
hers. ‘This is her address to her 
countrymen on her way to the 
altar : — 
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“People, old men of my city, lordly 
wise and hoar of head, 

I, a spouseless bride and crownless save 
with garlands of the dead, 

From the fruitful light turn silent to 
my dark unchilded hed.” 


Bas. After Sophocles—good : 
say us another triplet. 
Theo. (recites)—- 


« Day to day makes answer, first to last, 
and life to death; but I, 

Born for death's sake, die for life’s sake, 
if indeed this be to die, 

This my doom that seals me deathle” 
till the springs of ti.-e run dry.” 


Bas. That second line is good, 
the posthumous vanity of the third 
does not please me so well. Your 
heroine says too much about her 
self and too little about her coun. 
try. Give us her most pathetie 
speech. 

Theo. She says too much alto 
gether, I remember; but I was 
much struck by the passage in 
which she speaks of herself as 
about to be— 


« A silent soul led of a silent god 
Toward sightless things led sightless: 
and on earth 
I see now but the shadow of mine end, 
And this last light of all for me in 
heaven.” 


Bas. Polyxena said that before, 
you know. 

Theo. Ah! And did Hecuba 
answer, like Chthonia’s mother,— 


« Farewell I bid thee; so bid thou not 
me, 
Lest the gods hear and mock us” ? 

Bas. Yes; only better. Did not 
you and I read Polyxena’s death 
last year together ? 

Theo. Ishall never know Eurip- 
ides as you do; but what a touch- 
ing scene it is! What a pity that 
the rest of the ** Hecuba”’ is so in- 
ferior! ‘These are Chthonia’s last 


words to Athens :—- 
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«Be blest and beloved as I love thee, 
Ofall that shall draw from thee breath; 
Be thy life as the sun’s is ‘above 
thee,— 
I go to my death.” 


Bas. Good ; but your heroine is 
too self-possessed. Ah! when we 
read the ‘‘ Antigone’’ together, I 
shall hope to show you what real 
pathos is. There you have my 
ideal maiden, dying willingly for 
eternal right and justice, prefer- 
ring the claims of her dead kin- 
dred to those of her living lover, 
upheld by the thought that more 
righteous judges will praise in the 
under world the deed for which a 
tyrant thrusts her out of the land 
of the living. But she knows the 
full worth of what she is resign- 
ing; and the stronger she has 
shown herself in her defiance of 
Creon, the more does the behold- 
er’s heart feel rent by her wail of 
anguish, as ‘‘ unwept, unfriended, 
and unwed,’’ she looks her last at 
Thebes, her childhood’s home and 
on the sun— 

« This once, but never more ; for Hades 

vast, 

Drear home of all the dead, 

Leads me, in life, where Acheron flows 
fast, 

Undecked my marriage-bed ; 

No marriage-hymn was mine in all the 


past, 
But Acheron I wed.” 


Geof. Whose version are you 
quoting ? 

Bas. Plumptre’s, slightly varied 
in one line. 

Theo. Is not the catastrophe of 
the ‘‘ Antigone” something like 
that of ‘* Romeo and Juliet’’ ? 

Bas. Yes; allowing for the great 
difference in such matters between 
ancient and modern thought, sur- 
prisingly so. Both Romeo and 


Hemon die, each in his lady’s sep- 
ulchre, because they cannot ‘survive 
the mistress of their heart. But 
Antigone does not love Hzmon 
as Juliet loves Romeo. 


Theo. Which catastrophe is the 
more pathetic ? . 

Bas. Shakespeare’s, if you weigh 
Romeo against Hzemon—if you 
have respect, as you naturally 
would, to the happiness so nar- 
rowly missed by the newly wed- 
ded and parted pair, so stran 
reunited by death; for it is the 
sudden reverse from joy to sorrow 
that is always so striking. But 
Juliet’s passionate love, though 
pure, is but an earthly thing, 
Antigone dies for a noble cause; 
she is a martyr, Juliet the mere 
victim of circumstances. Juliet, 
too, has had her first sweet draught 
of the golden cup of happiness; no 
second would ever seem to her 
its equal. But .Antigone hears 
the voice of duty, and sets down 
the cup untasted. .With lips that 
its enticing liquids have never 
moistened, she goes to drink of 
the dark stream that all men 
shun. Her majestic sadness, her 
ill-requited piety, affect me more 
than Juliet’s evil fortune. 

Geof. There is much in what 
you say. But is not comparing a 
Greek with an English play about as 
satisfactory as comparing a statue 
with a picture? Each is a work 
of genius; but materials and style 
of execution are wholly different. 

Theo. Yes; but my question 
was about the effect on the mind, 
however produced. My idea, from 
what you say, is, that I shall most 
reverence and admire Antigone, 
but love Juliet most; and, after all, 
our sorrow at a death is measured 
by our love. 

But I do not quite think that 
you have yet discovered the most 
pathetic class of death. What 
do you say to a son’s caused by 
a parent, like the fate of Melea- 
ger in Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta’’? 
Surely the mother’s distress, when 
most unwillingly, but for sufficient 
cause, she recalls the gift she gave, 
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and the son’s anguish at being 
dismissed from life by the hand 
which he so loves and honours, 
affect us more deeply than even 
the maiden’s early doom whose 
fate touches you so much. 

Geof. I feel inclined to agree 
with you; that is to say as to the 
situation. Mr Swinburne’s  suc- 
cess in delineating it is another 
matter. His lines have generally 
more fury than force, more sound 
than sense, and more rhyme than 
reason. Besides, he never knows 
when to stop. His dying hero’s 
long-winded harangues made me 
say, with Sancho Panza of Gam- 
acho’s rival, ‘‘ This youth, consider- 
ing his weak state, has an amazing 
power of speech left him.” 

Theo. 1 like the lyric portions 
of the play best. Who can re- 
main unmoved when the young 
soldier, dying far from the field 
of honor, cries— 


“T would that in clamour of battle mine 
hands had laid hold upon death” ? 


Or when the old father, who had 
hoped to see his own triumphs 
revived by his son, sadly rejoins— 


“ Thou shouldst die as he dies 
For whom none sheddeth tears; 
Filling thine eyes 
And fulfilling thine ears 
With brilliance of battle, the bloom 
and the beauty, the splendour of 
spears” ? 


Or at Meleager’s veiled reproach 
to his mother—the mother whom 
he forbears to curse, recognising 
in her the instrument of his birth- 
fate, as he reminds her of her own 
irreparable loss and his— 


“But thou, O mother, 
The dreamer of dreams, 
Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams 
When I move among shadows a shadow 
and wail by impassable streams” ? 


Bas. Will you 


lend me_ the 
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book? You have made me wish 
to read it. I can repay you rich- 
ly; for we will read the grand 
death-scene of Hippolytus in 
Euripides together,—a scene of 
which I feel sure that we shall 
both see the immense superiority 
to the one from which you are 
quoting. To begin with: the 
situation is even more pathetic. 
Meleager’s offence was a real one ; 
but Hippolytus is the blameless 
victim of a false accusation, and 
his unhappy father’s curse has 
taken its deadly effect upon him 
before his innocence is revealed. 
He is borne on the stage mangled 
and dying. His celestial patron- 
ess—the great goddess Artemis— 
bends over him, and his pain is 
softened by her presence; while 
she longs for the tears which the 
Greeks denied to deity, that she 
may bewail her young votary’s 
undeserved and untimely fate. 
Theseus sees too late of what a 
son his own rashness has bereaved 
him. Never can he hope for such 
another as the youth in whose 
place he passionately wishes to 
die. But Hippolytus, with his 
hand on the gate of death, turns 
round to forgive and console the 
father, whom he assures that he 
pities more than himself. 

Geof. Do you remember those 
two especially moving rejoinders ? 
one, when Theseus, amazed at his 
son’s free forgiveness, is _prais- 
ing and bewailing his piety and 
goodness, Hippolytus — doubtless 
wounded in former time by his 
father’s preference for his younger 
children—bids him pray that they 
may act towards him as he has 
himself done ; and the other, when, 
Theseus having weakly and vainly 
entreated the dying youth ‘‘ to bear 
up,” he answers with suppressed 
bitterness and sad _ resignation: 
‘‘IT have borne to the full—’tis 
over ; cover my face.”’ 
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Bas. Yes; well. Those fine 
sharp strokes must make modern 
imitations look thick and coarse 
when set beside them. Theodora, 
I logk forward to a happy hour 
with you in my study as you make 
your first acquaintance with them. 

Theo. The death of Racine’s 
Hippolyte, which I once learned 
by heart, gives one nc notion of 
the beautiful scene you are de- 
scribing. 

Bas. Racine would not have met 
with his great success with the 
ladies of Louis XIV.’s Court, if 
they had known even as much 
Greek as you do. What could he 
understand of a classic Sir Gala- 
had’s mystic devotion to the 
heavenly lady of his heart, the 
mighty huntress Diana? He must 
needs provide his Hippolytus with 
a mortal.love named Aricie. As 
to the scene we have been talking 
of, he happily does not profane it 
by imitation. .But then his whole 
conception of the subject is dif- 
ferent. His protagonist is not 
the innocent Hippolytus, but the 
guilty Pheedra. 

Geof. Yes. St Beuve, perhaps 
justly, considers his Phédre a great 
improvement on her Greek pro- 
totype. 

Theo. Which is most to be 
pitied, Theseus or Rustum ? 

Bas. Who was he? 

Theo. Did you never read Mat- 
thew Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rus- 
tum’’? What a pity! 

Bas. Is it very long? 

Theo. No; it is an episode in 
an unwritten epic. 

Bas. You shall read it to me 
then some day, with that voice of 
yours which interprets the music 
of poetry so well. 

Theo. Really? But no! I must 
not believe you. You are partial 
to your pupil. 

Geof. No, he is not. 

Bas. Geoffrey shall have a farther 


opportunity of judging if I am, 
Say us the best thing you cay 
remember in it. But, first, what 
is the poem about ? 

Thzo. Rustum, the great Persian 
hero, married a Tartar princess, 
and departed to the wars before 
the birth of their child. It was 
ason; but she sent him word that 
it was a girl, because she feared to 
part with it. But when the boy 
Sohrab grew to inan’s estate; he 
went forth to meet his sire. He 
marched with troops who were 
going to attack the Persian army, 
and, hearing that his father was 
far away, strove to distinguish 
himself, so that his name might 
worthily meet his ear. To this 
end he challenged the bravest of 
the host to fight. Most unhappily 
Rustum (newly returned) heard of, 
and accepted, the challenge. Soh- 
rab, with chivalric feeling, spares 
his great antagonist’s life when a 
chance places it at his mercy. He 
is only vanquished and slain, when 
the warrior opposed to him sud- 
denly discloses who he really is by 
rushing on him with the shout of 
‘‘Rustum!”’ for the name bewilders 
his filial heart ; although he is still 
so far from realising the truth 
that he reveals it by faltering 
forth, as he lies bleeding on the 
ground, ‘‘My sire, the mighty 
Rustum, shall avenge my death.” 

Bas. A pathetic death-scene in- 
deed. 

Geof. It is years since I have 
looked at the poem; but I recall 
it as you speak. ‘There were in it 
some fine Virgilian and Homeric 
echoes, and the local colouring was 
good. One simile, though, made 
me laugh. You will scarcely 
choose it for your recital. New 
similies are hard to find, but I had 
rather that Arnold had employed 
an old one, than compared, as he 
does, Rustum’s contemptuous pity 
for the stripling who comes to el- 
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counter him to a lazy London or 
Parisian belle, peeping out of bed 
in cold weather at the housemaid : 


“As some rich woman On a_ winter's 


morn 
Eyes through her silken curtains the 
poor drudge 
Who with numb blackened fingers 


makes her fire oo 

Theo. For shame! You have 
forgotten Xenophon’s most excel- 
lent saying. 

Geof. Which? 

Theo. Kakév xat ‘Sizacov. 
No; I had better not venture on 
the Greek; I generally come to 
grief there. But what he told 
his comrades was, that it is hon- 
ourable, righteous, holy, and also 
pleasant to the mind, to remember 
men’s good deeds rather than their 
evil. You, on the contrary, have 
treasured up a displeasing simile, 
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and forgotten the fine verses which 
depict the desperate encounter 
beside the rolling Oxus — that 
unnatural combat which the clouds 
gather, and the sandy whirlwind 
from the desert rises up, to shroud ; 
while at Rustum’s imminent peril 
his great war-horse, Ruksh, utters 
a cry like to a wounded lion. 
Geof. Lady— 


“Men’s evil manners live in brass; 
their virtues 

We write in water.’ 
Theo. You should not. But 


this. is what comes of being ‘‘ noth- 
ing if not critical.” 

Geof. I plead guilty. Let us 
have the fruit of your better em- 
ployed memory. 

Thev. 1 will begin where Rustum 
is wholly overwhelmed by the dis- 
covery that the dying man is his 
son, and Sohrab says— 


«“T find 


My father; let me feel that I have found. 

Come sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, My Son! 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift! for like the lightning to this field 

I came, and like the wind I go away.” 


Bas. Should not those two 
metaphors exchange places? The 
lightning is gone in a moment, and 
leaves darkness behind it; like 
this young hero’s meteoric career, 
quickly extinguished by death. 


Theo. Perhaps. But lightning 
is destructive. Sohrab hoped to 
fall on his foes like a thunder- 
bolt, and lo! he departs swiftly in- 
to the unseen, and leaves no trace 
behind him. Shall I go on? 


«So said he: and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth ; he cast 
His arms round his sen’s neck and wept aloud, 


And kissed him, 


And woe fell on both the hosts 


When they saw Rustum’s grief: and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near. 


But Sohrab looked upon the horse, and said : 


‘Ts this then Ruksh ? 


ILow often in past days 


My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed! 
My terrible father’s terrible horse; and said 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane. 


O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than J 
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For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
And snuffed the breezes of my father’s home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan 
And seen the river of Helmund ; . 
6 A: 6d e. tees. * en 
Have only drunk the desert rivers, and this 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.’ 
And with a heavy groan, Rustum replied : 
‘Oh that its waves were flowing over me! 


Oh that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current o’er my head!’” 


Bas. What say you, Geoffrey ? 

Geof. That verses far inferior 
to those we have just heard might 
seem beautiful so recited. I must 
read them to myself, in order to 
form an impartial judgment. But 
that they depict a most touching 
scene very pathetically, there can 
be no doubt. 

Theo. I know that it is absurd 
to compare an epic with a tragedy: 
the former must express many 
things which are conveyed by an 
actor’s look and gesture in the 
latter. But it seems to me that 
the death-scerie of which I have 
recited to you a portion is even 
sadder than that of Hippolytus. 

Geof. In what respects? 

Theo Hippolytus dies © victori- 
ous over his false accuser — and 
you know what Lord Bacon says 
abates the pains of death; whereas 
Sohrab falls defeated. And Rus- 
tum gains, and in the self-same 
moment loses, a son who would 
have made life sweet to him; and 
that son, too, fate insists on his 
slaying with his own hand. 

Geof. Yes; but Theseus is con- 
scious of having misjudged and 
wronged his son, which Rustum 
is not. And, besides, the latter 
loses a blessing of which he has 
had no experience; the former, 
one which he has long possessed. 

Theo. Does not hope always 
paint with brighter colours than 
memory ? 


Bas. No. Autumn’s hues are 


more brilliant than those of spring. 


I side with Geoffrey against you, 
The sorrow for the known must 
be greater than that for the un- 
known ; and then Rustum’s heart 
is not torn by the self-reproach 
which rends that of Theseus. 

Geof. That device of an uncon- 
scious warrior slaying the thing 
dearest to him in battle is indeed 
ingeniously distressing. How well 
one Torquato Tasso knew how to 
employ it ? 

Theo. Clorinda’s death. Yes: it 
is lovely, it is pathetic ; but I do 
not think I ever shed tears over 
it. 

Geof. Why not? 

Theo. When I first learned 
Italian, Herminia was my favour- 
ite; and I am afraid that I was 
not altogether sorry to see her 
rival removed from her path. 
Then, too, Clorinda is, like Bryn- 
hild in the northern Saga, a 
Shield-Maiden. You cannot fancy 
her, any more than Virgil’s Camil- 
la, stooping to obey a husband— 
least of all such a tearful senti- 
mentalist as Tancred. I must 
own that I like to see her depart 
heaven’s bride, not his. Tancred 
is only: too highly honoured by 
being allowed to open its sacred 
portal to her. 

Geof. Remember his _ self-mas- 
tery at that supreme moment. His 
will keeps death at bay, and col- 
lects all the powers of his mind 
to prevent his heart from break- 
ing, in order that he may have 
strength to bestow eternal life oo 
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her whose mortal career his arm 
has so unwittingly cut short. Can 
you despise a man who so bears 
himself under such a trial ? 

Theo. Perhaps not wholly. But 
you know Tancred survives after 
all and marries another. 

Geof. That does not prevent 
our feeling for him, and with him, 
as he makes the fatal discovery. 
I advise you to read that scene 
over again, and see what your ma- 
turer judgment says to it. 

Let me remind you, too, that if 
a certain amount of weakness in 
the hero destroys his claim on our 
compassion, Balaustion’s strictures 
on the ‘‘ Alcestis”’ are just; and 
Admetus, that cowardly husband 
who accepts his wife’s too gen- 
erous offer to die in his place, has 
nothing to expect from us but scorn. 

Bas. Browning’s clever sarcasm 
takes too little account of a 
Greek’s intense love of life, and 
of the fact that the princely Ad- 
metus might think it his duty to 
preserve his life for his family and 
his subjects’ sake, even at the vast 
expense of that of his loved Al- 
cestis. It is from that point of 
view that his, to us, repulsive dis- 
course with his father must be 
looked at. The sire is too old to 
render that service to the State 
which it is in the son’s power to 
perform. Why has he not given 
his brief remnant of life for his 
more valuable one ? 

Geof. No noble mind asks such 
questions. 

Theo. 1 feel inclined to pity 
Alcestis most in the last scene. 
To have visited the unseen world 
and be led back from it with the 
enlarged knowledge which such a 
visit could not fail to give, only in 
order to pass the rest of her life 
with her very small-minded hus- 
band, seems a hard fate. 

Bas. To you. But you must 
not import modern thought into 
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antique legend in that way. It 
spoils one’s power to appreciate 
and enjoy it. Though you may, 
Alcestis does not, despise the man 
she dies for. 

Geof. Why, then, does she show 
so little confidence in his care of 
their young children? 

Bas. Because she is a mother. 
She would have trusted him with 
anything else. 

Geof. Why, then, think it nec- 
essary to so earnestly charge him 
never to wed another ? 

Bas. 1 must confess that Al- 
cestis knows her lord’s nature to 
be not precisely heroic. Still, 
such as he is, she loves him. 

Geof. Your proof? 

Bas. Her own simple words: 
‘¢UJnconstrained, of my own free 
will, since no one else would, I 
give my life for thee, accounting 
thee more precious than my own 
soul. I had my choice, and I 
could not choose to live torn 
asunder from thee.”’ 

Geof. That doesn’t sound like 
contempt, certainly. 

Bas. No. Her love for her 
husband stands out in strong relief 
from her horror at Charon’s boat, 
its dark ferryman, and the gloomy 
halls to which he stands prepared 
to carry her; great it must truly 
be to triumph over her intense 
delight in the happy life under the 
blue sky of Greece which, as she 
says, she has to quit, not to-mor- 
row, or on the third day, but now. 
I must always look on the fare- 
well of Alcestis to Admetus as 
inexpressibly pathetic. 

Thea, You will allow that such 
a heart deserved a nobler object 
on which to pour its treasures. 
Tell me while we climb the next 
rock—for it is time we moved for- 
ward—whether the most affecting 
element in the pathos of the ‘* Al- 
cestis’’ is not, after all, the sense it 
brings us of 
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“The straightened tounds of women’s 


happiness,” 


as Goethe calls them ? 

Bas. We may make such re- 
flections on the play if we please. 
They did not occur to its author. 
Now they are the ‘intention, as 
well as the result, of one of Brown- 
ing’s best speeches—I know there 


is vastly too much of it—that of 


his dying Pompilia. 

Geof. You have read ‘* The 
Ring and the Book” then? 

Bas. Yes; all of it. It much 
needs boiling down; but it is a 
very remarkable 002. Mind I do 
not say poem. Now his dying 
Pompilia is a very pathetic figure ; 
and the deep pathos of her death- 
bed speech arises from this, that 
she has realised the utter baseness 
of the man whom she was forced 


to wed ; that for her, yet through 
no fault of hers, all the true aven- 
ues to womanly pride and happi- 
ness are closed; and that her 
white soul has seen no altar to 
flee to as a refuge from intolerable 
degradation, till the pitying hand 
of the Angel of Death points one 
out to her. And so she loves the 
death which Alcestis hates, and 
gives her wicked husband the life 
of which he unjustly deprives her 
with even greater readiness than 
that with which the Greek heroine 
lays down hers for the spouse 
whom she loves. Pompilia is a 
wife and a mother at seventeen; 
yet the unutterable horror of be- 
ing the wife of such a man as 
Guido reconciles her even to the 
parting with her infant, and makes 
the poniard welcome to her. Do 
you remember her werds ?— 


“For that most woeful man, my huskand once, 
Who, needing respite, still draws vital breath, 
I pardon him? So far as lies in me 
I give him for his good the life he takes, 
Praying the world will therefore acquiesce. 
].et him make God amends, none, none to me; 
Who thank him rather that, whereas strange fate 
Mockingly styled him husband and me wile, 
Himself this way at least pronounced divorce, 


Blotted the marriage-Wond : 


this blood of mine 


Flies forth exultingly at any door, 
Washes the rarchment white, and thanks the blow.” 


Now the young gitl with whem life 
has so dealt that this is how she 
quits it, is a moving sight indeed. 

Theo. Here we are at the top 
of the rock. I declare that Ulles- 
water is as blue this afternoon as 
the AZgean in Leightcn’s lovely 
picture of the dead Alcestis which 
our talk has brought to my mind. 
Look at the light cn the Stybarrow 
Crags. 

Geof. Down which the valiant 
men of Patterdale, led by Moun- 
sey their king, hurled the rocks 
on the invading Scotch. You see 
I know your traditions. Did the 


women and children survey the 


conflict from under the firs on that 
rocky islet, I wonder, like Dun. 
craggan’s widow and her company 
in the ‘* Lady of the Lake”? By 
the way, how much smaller your 
islands are than those on Winder- 
mere and Derwentwater ! 

Theo. Ours are just the right 
size, tiny specks on the _ blue 
water. On those other two lakes 
they seem to block your way, and 
only look well when you area con- 
siderable height above them. 

Geof. 1 know that the superior- 
ity of Ulleswater to all the other 
lakes is here an article of faith. 
It is one I feel much inclined to 
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subscribe to on this particular 


afterncon. What a lovely shadow 
that light cloud is casting on Glen- 
mara atthe head of the lake! 

Bas. Wook, too, at the bright 
rays on St. Sunda’s Crag to the right 
of it, and its grand perpendicu- 
lar sweep into Grisedale, the gap 
between Fairfield and Helevellyn. 
Right under the shadow cast by 
that giant warder of the pass, one 
of our highest lakelets, Grisedale 
Tarn, refreshes the weary climber 
on his way to scale their. heights. 
There is a third course open to 
him, though, when he rests beside 
it, for he is on the bridle-road to 
Grasmere. 

Geof. If all your bridal-roads are 
like that, marriage must, in this 
country, be a privilege reserved 
for the superlatively active. Of 
a truth ‘‘ per aspera ad astra.”’ 

Theo. You made that mistake 
on purpose.. We are on a bridle- 
road now. 

Geof. (ina stage whisper). Heaven 
forbid ! 

Theo. Any rough path along 
which a nimble mountain-pony can 
scramble bears that name _ here. 
But let us return to our own 
track. And while you admire the 
light and shade on the hills to the 
left of the Kirkstone Pass,—just 
now inexpressibly lovely,—or let 
your eyes rove from one to another 
of the fairy islets in that molten 
sapphire—tell me 

Geof. Your imperial majesty is 
pleased to deviate into, poetry. 

Theo. We were talking of the 
poets, you know. But I will put 
my question in plain prose. Which 
death has produced the most pa- 
thetic effects in poetry: that of a 
husband slain by his wife, or of a 
wife by her husband? - 

Geof. Unquestionably the latter. 
The former, to begin with, is an 
expedient rarely resorted to by the 
poets. 
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Bas. 7Eschylus, as we all know, 
employed it with tremendous tragic 
effect. The fallof Agamemnon, on 
his victorious return from Troy, 
heralded by Cassandra’s warning 
notes, when the avenging deity 
nerves Clytemnestra to her fell 
determination, and one blow re- 
pays in asingle moment the wrongs 
over which she has_ brooded for 
years, is one of the grandest ex- 
amples of that sudden reverse of 
fortune which impressed the Greek 
mind so forcibly. And where the 
wife stands, in her wretched and 
guilty triumph, over the two dead 
bodies, there we know will the 
avenger of blood stand at no dis- 
tant period over her own prostrate 
form and that of her accomplice. 

Geof. A®schylus awakens awe 
rather than pity. 

Bas. Then take the death of 
Hercules. Deianira is, above all 
women,. to be commiserated ; for 
the expedient which she has every 
reason to believe will enable her to 
regain her husband’s affection, to 
her unspeakable surprise and hor- 
ror causes his death. 

Theo. There is something absurd 
in Ovid’s plan of *‘ Epistles of Hero- 
ines,’’ most of whom could not have 
known how to write, and some of 
whom write under circumstances 
which would prevent the readiest 
scribe from putting pen to paper. 
But if you forget that she is sup- 
posed to have written them down, 
how pathetic are his last words of 
Deianira ! 

Geof. { have forgotten 
Repeat them. 

Thea. 


them. 


“Jamque vale, seniorque pater, ger- 
manaque Gorge, 

Et patria, et patric frater ademte 
tuze ! 

Et tu, lux oculis hodierna novissima 
nostris ; 

Virque (sed O possis!), et puer Hylle, 
vale!” 
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Bas. You will pity her still 
more when you read the ‘‘ Trach- 
iniz.’’ Sophocles himself compas- 
sionates her, and does not let her 
live to see the tremendous ruin 
which she has caused. What wife- 
slayer could wake our pity more 
than this involuntary destroyer of 
the greatest hero that ever lived, 
the husband of her own youth? 

Geof. Othello; because he was 
not blameless like Deianira. The 
Centaur’s tale, which she foolishly 
believed, involved no such moral 
impossibility as did Iago’s. Des- 
demona’s living face should have 
‘**looked the lie dead ’’ to any eye 
not judicially -blinded as his was. 
What an ideal of womanhood, what 
innocence, what purity, what self- 
sacrificing love ! 

Theo. To her husband. But 
she was an undutiful daughter. 
I like Cordelia much better. 

Bas. When I spoke last I had 
the wife-killers.of the Spanish stage 
chiefly before me: those ‘‘ honour- 
able murderers’’ who put a fair wo- 
man to death for a doubtful punc- 
tilio, and who, having salved their 
wounded honour with her blood, 
find it possible enough to survive 
her. Othello alone amply justifies 
your answer to Theodora’s ques- 
tion. I suppose that, for pathetic 
effect, its last Act stands unri- 
valled. - 

Geof. Except by Shakespeare 
himself. To some moods of mind 
his dying Katharine appeals yet 
more irresistibly. Desdemona par- 
dons a fatal error, she a deliberate 
wrong. Desdemona, a happy young 
wife, till a wicked enchanter’s 
breath suddenly wraps her in a 
dark cloud, is all in all to her hus- 
band: Katharine has watched her 
lord’s love decline and die, and 
been reduced, though daughter, 
wife, and mother of mighty mon- 
archs, to do battle for her own and 
her child’s honour, and seen her- 


self worsted in the fight. Des. 
demona’s scarcely cold cheek js 
warmed by the dying Othello’s 
kiss ; Katharine knows that Henry 
will be glad to hear of her death, 
and sends him word that 


“ His long trouble now is i 
Out of this world.” “aa 


Theo. Why did we not come to 
Shakespeare sooner ? 

Geof. Perhaps from a sense of 
our unworthiness to talk about him. 

Theo. ‘‘ Why, so can we ; and so 
can any man,”’ if the learned lady 
who wanted you to review her 
book is right. 

Bas. What did she say ? 

Geof. That Shakespeare did not 
write the plays ascribed to him; 
for she thinks she can prove that 
they were written by Lord Bacon. 

Bas. She must be colour-blind, 
then. She may be able to prove 
—which would be very interesting 
—that one of those two great co- 
temporaries had a_ perceptible in- 
fluence on the other ; as a speech of 
Ulysses, in ‘‘ ‘Troilus and Cressida,” 
has always given me the satisfac- 
tion of believing that Shakespeare 
had réad some of the ‘ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.” When will England 
again contain three such minds 
simultaneously at work as Shake- 
speare, Bacon, and Hooker? 

Geof. Never. The twilight of 
the gods will come first. 

Theo. Do not desert our subject. 
You must have much more to say 
on the pathos of Shakespeare's 
death-scenes. 

Geof. Domina et imperatrix meal 
your wishes are law. I will tell 
you, then, what struck me as I 
rapidly ran through as many of 
those scenes as I could call to mind. 
It is that Shakespeare, beyond all 
things lifelike and true to nature, 
has seen—what I trust you do not 
know yet, what may experience 
never teach you !—namely, that 
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well calculatéd as death is to move 
human compassion, life is often far 
more so. His death of Henry IV. 
is very pathetic; Richard II’s 
resignation is far more moving. 
His living Constance suffers far 
more than his dying Juliet. 

Bas. That is one of the numer- 
ous points of contact between 
Shakespeare and Sophocles. We 
were talking a little while ago 
of the pathos of the ‘‘ Antigone.”’ 
Are there not at least two of the 
personages of Sophocles whom 
you pity more? 

Geof. CEdipus, certainly. 

Bas. And when most? When 
his sun is setting at Colonos, or 
when he makes, and survives, the 
fatal discovery at Thebes ? 

Geof. Who could doubt which ? 
Life was his misery; not death. 
Now look at his far-distant Shake- 
spearean parellel, Lear, the man 
who of all men Shakespeare makes 
us pity most. After what we have 
seen life do to him, death seems to 
approach him with a friendly as- 
pect ; and the faithful Kent speaks 
for each of us when he exclaims— 


“Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! 
He hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this tough 
world 

Stretch him out longer.” 


Theo. Yes; Lear’s death is a 
relief, after much sorrow. Now 
Edmund’s, just before, is truly 
tragic ; for it lets one see that he 
was not wholly bad, as he had 
seemed before, and so makes it 
possible to pity his untimely death. 
You were criticising Mr Swin- 
burne’s length of speech in dying 
heroes. What a contrast those 
few words which Edmund finds 
breath to utter are to them! and 
how much more he says in them! 

Geof. Remind me of them. 

Theo. First when, pardoning his 
unknown antagonist, he owns his 
VOL. CXL.—NO. DCCCLIII. 
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crime, and acknowledges the justice 
of his overthow thus— 


“What you have charged me _ with, 
that have I done ; 

And more, much more: the time will 
bring it out ; 

’Tis past, and so am I.” 


How plainly those words unveil 
a soul just about to be arraigned 
before the highest judgment-seat, 
knowing that it must plead guilty 
there, and so absorbed in the pros- 
pect as to lose its power to care 
for human censure ! 

Bas. His second I can supply. 
It is his rejoinder to the brother 
who, while making himself known 
as the avenger of his own and his 
father’s wrongs on one who had so 
foully betrayed both, has learned 
nevertheless from that father’s 
fate, that 


“The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 


A strong sense of what Jeremy 
Taylor calls ‘‘the descending and 
entailed curse’’ of the sin fills Ed- 
mund’s brief answer— 


«“ Thou hast spoken right, ’tis true: 
The wheel has come full circle; I am 
here.” 


Theo. Then, when those un- 
natural monsters, Goneril and 
Regan, have met their deserts, 
and Edmund who pretended love 
to both and loved neither, hears 
of their end, how fine is the 
awakening of remorse in _ his 
heart 


“I was contracted tothem both; all 
three 
Now marry in an instant.” 


And how it deepens. and grows 
stronger as their dead bodies are 
carried in, and he remembers how, 
enemies to all the world beside, 
those wretched women had, never- 
theless, been true to him !— 

2¥ 
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“ Yet Edmund was beloved : 
The one the other poisoned for my sake, 
And after slew herself.” 


When good Albany rejoins— 
«“ Even so,—Cover their faces.” 


I suppose that with his horror at 
having been husband to such a 
woman as Goneril, and with his 
unspeakable thankfulness at hav- 
ing got rid of her, is blended a 
surprised recognition that she too 
had a heart, and was, after all, 
capable of loving. 

Bas. You think, then, as Ed- 
mund did. Or did she only kill 
herself for fear of Albany’s ven- 
geance ? 

Theo. She despised him too much 
to fear him. No; she could not 
survive the man for whose sake 
she had committed such crimes. 

Geof. I congratulate you on this 
your first appearance (at least to 
me) as a Shakespearean critic. 

Now, let us take Hamlet as our 
second instance. Are the per- 
plexity, the disenchantment with 
life, the loss of faith in man, and— 
still worse—in woman, which build 
up acyclopean wall betwixt him 
and happiness, easier for him to 
bear than the death he longs ‘for ; 
and which only religious faith re- 
strains him from laying hold of 
for himself? 

Bas. That Laertes’s rapier did 
Hamlet good service, his own 
words to his second self, Horatio, 
bear witness. 


«« Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath 
in pain,” 

are not the words of one to whom 

life has been sweet. 

Theo. No. I suppose we all 
pity Hamlet more when he mis- 
construes Ophelia, when he repents 
too late over her grave, and, above 
all, when he has to sit as judge 


over his own mother and condemn 
her, than when death makes 

to him what life had made so hard. 
By the way, do you know why 
when the Ghost means to appear 
to both his wife and his son, and, 
fully believing that Queen Gertrude 
sees him, bids Hamlet speak to 
her, — 


“© step between her and her fighting 
soul,” — : 

only one of the two is sensible of 

the apparition ? 

Geoj. Tell me. 

Theo. Because only the innocent 
can have communion with the in- 
visible world. The Queen’s sin had 
blinded her inner eye. 

Geof. Very good. 

Bas. Dr Johnson’s criticisms on 
Shakespeare are often highly amus- 
ing. His plain English common- 
sense, valuable as it is, supplies 
him with no measuring-rule for 
genius. One of his observations on 
Hamlet is: ‘‘ The apparition left 
the regions of the dead to little 
purpose ; the revenge which he 
demands is not obtained but by 
the death of him that was required 
to take it.’ It never occurred to 
him to consider whether Hamlet’s 
filial piety could meet with a bet- 
ter reward than that earned of 
old by Cleobis and Biton,—the 
death which restored to him that 
father’s society, the like of whom 
in worth he never expected to see 
again. 

Theo. Still, there is a deep sad- 
ness about Hamlet’s death after all; 
for he carries so much unfulfilled 
promise to the grave. 


“The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, 
tongue, sword,” 


were all there in perfection, as the. 
person who knew him best bore 
witness, and had none of them 
achieved what they were capable 
of. I always love Fortinbras for 
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ordering him a military funeral, Have you not felt the same. on 
and pledging his princely word attending other funerals? 


that - 
“He was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally.” 


Geof. Yes; indeed I have. 
Theo. A friend of mine returning 
from one such wrote these lines: 


“ When Hamlet went unto his grave, men bore him 
Forth like a soldier with his sword and shield, 
The cannons thundered loud their music o’er him 
As he had died upon the tented field. 


And yet, he never knew the joys of battle, 
Felt his heart bound to meet the trumpet’s call, 
Heard round his head the splintered spear-wood rattle, 
Standing erect to mark his foeman’s fall. 


Nay: but a noble heart, his will discerning 

By its own thoughts, knew what he would have done, 
Had not the father, from the tomb returning, 

To one dread office set apart the son. 


Even so the turf by which thou seest me kneeling 
Covers a head that might great things have planned, 
Had not,—from out the frame its vigour stealing,— 
A chilling touch too soon unnerved the hand. 


Revere what might have been, had God been willing,— 
What yet, if God so please, in higher sphere, 

On vaster scale, may find more rich tulfilling ; 
And o’er such hope deferred let fall one tear.” 


Geof. Those lines are not bad. 
Who did you say wrote them ? 


Theo. ‘That is a secret. Has 
Hamlet any distant kinsman among 
the personages of Sophocles ? 

Geof. Orestes as to outward his- 
tory, though with a different catas- 
trophe. 

Bas. Yes; but the true Sopho- 
clean parallel is Ajax. One simple, 
but unbearable, evil produces on 
the Greek hero’s mind the effect 
wrought on Hamlet’s by a far 
greater complexity of woes. Each 
sees in self-destruction the readiest 
end to griefs very hard to bear; 
but whereas the spiritual horizon 
grows ever darker to the one, it 
clears towards sunset to the other. 
Ajax ceases to appeal by prayer 
or sacrifice to the gods whose juris- 
diction in the upper world he is 
about to quit; while Hamlet goes 
cheerfully to meet the fate which 
he has not called down on himself, 


with the thought that ‘‘ There is 
a special providence in the fall of 
a sparrow.” 

Geof. Few scenes distress me 
more than the parting of Ajax 
with his child. Can we fairly in- 
clude it among those which we 
have been considering ? 

Bas. 1 should say so. For 
though his friends and wife do 
not know it, it is the farewell of 
one about to die. But, though 
worthy of infinite compassion, Ajax 
—the victim of his own wounded 
pride—does not appeal to the same 
higher feelings that Hector touches 
in the corresponding part of the 
‘¢ Tliad,’’ which Sophocles here imi- 
tates so successfully. 

Geof. True. Why have we not 
discussed Hector’s death ? 

Bas. Perhaps because the full 
pathos which attends it is revealed 
beforehand in the ‘parting of 
Hector and Andromache,” and 
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after it in Priam’s supplication to 
Achilles, and in the lamentations 
of the mother, the wife, and, above 
all, of Helen; through whose fault 
Hector died, and who’ yet says 
that he, almost alone among the 
Trojans, never reproached her with 
one scornful word. In the death 
itself Achilles dominates our imagi- 
nation. Our minds are full of his 
revenge for Patroclus, and of the 
unconquerable courage with which 
he learns from his dying foe that— 


«“ Thee to await 
The shafts of Phcebus by the Sczan 
gate.” 


Geof. If your decision about the 
«« Ajax”’ was right, the most pathetic 
scene in the German drama might 
also come within our range. I 
mean that which concludes the 
first part of ‘‘ Faust,”’ as it is im- 
mediately followed by Margaret’s 
execution. 

Bas. Perhaps; but we are near 
the end of our walk, not to men- 
tion other objections to a _pro- 
longed examination of it—one be- 
ing that I cannot read it in the 
original. 

Geof. Have you read it in Mar- 
‘tin’s most admirable translation? 
If you have, you will be prepared 
for my opinion that the spirit of 
Shakespeare took possession of 
Goethe for a brief season when 
he wrote the original. 

Bas. It is certainly more like 
Shakespeare’s handiwork than sev- 
eral plays which Schlegel was good 
enough to credit him with. 

Geof. Goethe had studied ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? most carefully, and Ophelia’s 
madness suggested Margaret’s to 
him; but their circumstances are 
so different, that his mad scene, 
with its tremendous power of mov- 
ing the heart towards the sufferer, 
so discerningly unconscious, so ig- 
norantly conscious, of all the hor- 
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rors of her situation, is no imita- 
tation, but a grand development of. 
the genius which inspired it. ° 

Theo. You would not say the 
same of the close of ‘* Egmont?” 

Geof. No. Its’ earlier scenes. 
though meritorious, are more like 
Ben Jonson’s work than Shake- 
speare’s—history dramatised with- 
out any grand pervading unity. 
Its conclusion—the vision part | 
mean—is a stupid plagiarism from 
that priceless scene in ‘ Henr 
VIII.”’ which we talked of before. 
Goethe did better than that in 
his earlier play, ‘*Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen.”’ 

Theo. Yes; that play always de- 
lighted me. Only it is so sad. 
That weak, foolish Weislingen, 
who makes the noble Marie so un- 
happy, and himself dies such a 
miserable death! I can scarcely 
pity him after his folly in pre- 
ferring to her that evil woman, 
Adelheide. 

Goef. It is the death of Gotz 
himself that is so touching. He 
is a survivor of a bygone state of 
things, and the new order finds no 
place for him. Do you remember 
how on that fine spring day in his 
prison garden he looks his last at 
the budding trees, and says, ‘I 
am cut off by the roots and sinking 
to my.grave?’’ ‘The last of a long 
line of brave knights, dishonoured 
through no fault of his own, he 
looks in the face of the only faithful 
retainer who is Jeft to him for the 
courage with which he was himself 
wont to inspire his followers in the 
fight, and expires murmuring that 
all his other friends are dead and 
his good old emperor gone. 

Theo. The play should have 
ended there. Do you remember 
how unreal and claptrap the two 
last speakers become ? 

Geof. Suffer me to remind youof 
Xenophon and your own rule. 

Theo. You do well. Which of 
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Schiller’s numerous death-scenes 


is the finest ? 

Geof. He has none equal to 
Goethe’s two best, in my opinion. 

Theo. Do you not admire the 
close of his ‘*‘ Maid of Orleans’’? 

Geof. It is such a falsification of 
history; to which, on the other 
hand, he keeps close in his death 
of Wallenstein. 

Theo. 1 cannot care much for 
that traitor’s end. My favourite 
scene in Schiller is the death of 
the Marquis Posa in ‘* Don Carlos.”’ 

Geof. It will not maintain that 
place always in your favour. You 
will read it again some day, and 
see how it violates all historical 
possibility in transforming Philip 
II.’s son and his friend into senti- 
mental German students. Mary 


Stuart’s execution is better. 
« Theo. It is wrong of Schiller, 
though, to make her own * herself 
guilty of Darnley’s murder. 


Bas. Very wrong, if he does 
that. We may have our strong 
suspicions ; but for poetic and dra- 
matic purposes she should assured- 
ly be pronounced’ innocent. 

Geof. Do you remember her 
words to the traitor Leicester, 
when she has to accept his sup- 
port on her way to the scaffold? 

Theo. Well !— 


“You keep your word, Lord Leicester, 
Once you promised 

Your arm to lead me forth from out 
this dungeon ; 

Tis as you said—that arm is lent me 
now.” 


Will that do for an impromptu- 
version ? 

Geof. Excellently. 

Now, have we done your bidding 
sufficiently? Will the leagues we 
have travelled mentally, the many 

. lands, the many centuries, we have 
reviewed suffice, ‘and may we each 
claim an especially. good cup of 
tea from your fair hands as our 
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reward? Are you satisfied? Or 
shall we survey the drama of China 
and of India? or ransack the 
Persian epic? 

Theo. You had better leave 
Asia for our ascent of Helvellyn. 
Europe has been more than enough 
for our circuit of Place-Fell. 

Geof. True. It is not yet 
exhausted. We _ have _ scarcely 
touched on the French drama, clas- 
sic or romantic. We have left 
the tragedy of Spain unexamined. 

Bas. By doing so you have 
missed one of the most affecting 
of death-scenes: that of Calde- 
ron’s ‘¢ Constant Prince.”’ 

Geof. A true martyr, as | dimly 
remember. But has her imperial 
majesty learned Spanish also? 

Theo. Her proficiency in that 
language is about equal to your 
skill in Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
Chinese; so she releases you, 
with many thanks. 

Bas. Do not call it a release. 
We have kept, for the most part, 
very good company this after- 
noon; and anything that makes 
one walk for a while with ‘‘the 
mighty spirits of the elder day” 
is welcome. 

Theo. Yet we have not reached 
any very definite conclusion. 

Geof. No: because the most 
pathetic is not a measurable quan- 
tity. It varies according to the 
sex, the age, and the experience of 
the person who tries to define it. 
Even of us three, each looks at it 
from a different point of view. 
Imagination invests cne subject 
with pathos to you: to me memory 
another. Take, for instance, those 
parting words of Ajax to his little 
son, which I feel as so affecting. 
They would not touch a sanguine 
youth, who had as yet experienced 
no disappointments, in the same 
way. 

Theo. Do you admire Virgil’s 
version of them ?— 
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“Disce, puer, virtutem ex ver- 
umque laborem, 


Fortunam ex aliis ?”’ 


me, 


Bas. It is perfect as to expres- 
sion ; but it fits the place into which 
Virgil thrusts it very badly. 

Geof. Yes: the Mantuan gen- 
erally disposes his stolen goods 
more artistically. A poet loses 
his license to steal, if he does no 
better than that with what he 
has borrowed without leave. We 
expect him to justify his doubt- 
ful deed by an ennobling process, 
under which pewter changes to sil- 
ver and copper to gold. But here 
the alchemy is reversed ; and the 
richer is turned, to our disappoint- 
ment, into the baser metal. A‘neas, 
when he says those touching words 
to Iulus, is not about to die like 
Ajax or like Hector. He is going 
instead to kill—and in no very 
magnanimous manner—the brave 
Turnus for defending his country ; 
and to reward himself for his own 
infidelity to Dido, by marrying the 
much-to-be-pitied and highly reluc- 
tant Lavinia. 

Theo. \ think Dido’s dying pro- 
phecy, ‘‘ Exoriare aliquis,’’ reached 
farther than to Hannibal. Her 
ashes find in you a mighty aven- 
ger. Say what you like, however, 
against Aineas—he is too great a 
prig to find a defender in me. 
But you shall not insult Virgil. 
If you do, I shall call our greatest 
living poet to judge between us. 

Geof. I should be very unmind- 
ful of Xenophon’s maxim if I did. 
Who satisfied our artistic sense as 
Virgil does? The final revision 
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which death forbade his giving to 
the AZneid, would perhaps have 
expunged the bit of false imitation 
that I complain of. But can you 
repeat Tennyson’s fine tribute to 
his memory? If so, please do. 

Bas. Let us hear it. I read it 
with the greatest pleasure last 
spring. It is even better—and 
that is saying much—than his 
grand Alcaics to Milton. It is one 
of the noblest offerings poet ever 
made to poet ; and one of the best 
characterisations of Virgil’s pecu- 
liar genius that any scholar ever 
produced. Alas! it is a parting 
ray, I fear, of a setting sun,—such 
a sun as that which is still bathing 
Place-Fell in glorious light—see 
how lovely its reflection is in the 
lake !—although it has left us in 
the deep shadow. 

Theo. May I put two English 
words in, in place of one Italian, 
in the last stanza ? 

Geof. I think you had _ better. 
Now, as we linger at the garden 
gate, fulfil to us in a milder sense 
what we have already been experi- 
encing in our very tragic review, 
that. 

“The setting 
close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest 
last ; 

Writ in remembrance more than things 
long past.” 

Send us in, as the light begins to 

fade from the mountain, with Ten- 

nyson’s expressive echoes of each of 

Virgil’s many-sided and delightful- 

ly varied charms caressing our ears. 

Theo. (Recites with deep feeling.) 


sun and music at the 


“ Roman Virgil, thou that singest 
Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language— 
more than he that sang the Works and Days, 


All the chosen coin of fancy 


flashing out from many a golden phrase; 
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Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 
All the charms of all the Muses 

often flowering in a lonely word ; 


Poet of the happy Tityrus 
piping underneath his beechen bowers; 


Poet of the poet-satyr 
whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea ; 


Thou that seest Universal 

Nature moved by Universal Mind ; 
Thou Majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human kind; 


Light among the vanish’d ages ; 

star that gildest yet this phantom shore ; ° 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

kings and realms that pass to rise no.more ; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 

fallen every purple Czesar’s dome— 
Though thine ocean-roll of rhythm 

sound for ever of [Imperial Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 

and the Rome of freemen holds her place : 
I, from out the Northern Island 

sunder’d once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, mighty Mantuan, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man.” 
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WE ARE CHANGED ! 


WE feel our love has long grown cold, 
And yet we dare not own 

That, day by day, a silent change 
Has o’er our spirits grown. 

We see it, though our eyes the while 
Are blinded by our tears ; 

With words of former tenderness 
We strive to mock our fears. 

But we are changed. We are not one, 
As we were once of old. 

Oh, would to God that we had died 
Before our love grew cold ! 


We've struggled hard against our fate, 
Our hearts still warm to keep, 

As wayworn men strive with the cold 
That numbs them into sleep. 

We have not let one unkind word 
The bitter truth reveal : 

The world knows not, must never know 
What both of us now feel, 


That we are changed. Weare not one, 
As we were once of old. 

Oh, would to God that we had died 
Before our love grew cold ! 


Bound, like the felon bound of yore, 
Unto the lifeless clay, 

Linked to a love long dead, that shows 
Each moment more decay, 

In secret we must hug our bonds, 
Till death will set us free. 

I weep, my wife, to think that I 
Have forged these chains for thee ; 
For we are changed. We are not one, 

As we were once of old. 
Oh, would to God that we had died 
Before our love grew cold ! 


R. G. HALIBURTON. 
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Europe versus England. 


EUROPE 


Tue maxim that each should 
mind his own, and which, while 
this country understood it and 
acted up to it, made England the 
first of European nations, ought 
to be insisted on at the present 
time, with the more force that the 
foreign policy pursued by succes- 
sive Ministries within the last 
quarter of a century has placed it 
in the background, and by so do- 
ing has blinded the country gener- 
ally to the national aspirations of 
Continental States, to the imperial 
requirements of Great Britain her- 
self, and to the clear duties in- 
cumbent upon those who govern 
us, both in relation to our interests 
and to the position of the several 
countries with whom we are on 
terms of amity. It isa trite ob- 
servation that national histories 
are but the extended histories of 
individual families: still the fact 
remains that for being common- 
place the observation is none the 
less a true one. 

Concord in families is a bene- 
fit, to obtain which countless sac- 
rifices are daily made. Applied 
to nationalities, the desire for 
unity has steeped itself in con- 
flicts of every description and in 
wars of the most stupéndous char- 
acter, regardless of ruin and death 
and disaster, to effect its aim. To 
throw off the yoke of dependence 
is the prime lever which stim- 
ulates the energy of man in his 
relation to man; and in the his- 
tory of nations the love of inde- 
pendence has wrought prodigies of 
courage, perseverance, and suffer- 
ings. If wetake this century alone, 
these remarks would apply to Bel- 
glum, Italy, and Germany, as much 
as to Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Montenegro, and generally the 
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great Slav-speaking people: of 
Eastern Europe. 

It is true that Belgium enjoys 
but a limited and defined independ- 
ence. Her people are allowed the 
blessings of peace and national uni- 
ty at the price of their surrender 
of all patriotic aspirations for in- 
creased territory or exterior influ- 
ence. So cheap a crown was well 
made to allure the first Leopold, 
who was not a Belgian; but the 
present king, who has honestly 
taken up his position as the head 
of the Belgian nation, smarts un- 
der the restrictions imposed upon 
the liberty of his country, and 
is seeking to extend it upon the 
African continent. The day may 
come when the Powers that guar- 
antee his country’s independence 
may find fault with his natural 
and patriotic aspirations. 

Italy has won her unity by the 
cleverness of her statesmen and 
the craft of her diplomatists, even 
more than by the valour of her 
soldiers; but Italy has still her 
task unfinished, and though the 
world may yet live some years 
before the event takes place, Ital- 
ians will not lose sight of Nice and 
Savoy, two of the fairest provinces 
which belong to her by right of 
geographical limits, language, race, 
and character, until she reunites 
them to her crown. Suum cut- 
gue; it is her rightful ambition 
at present, until it becomes her 
rightful possession in the future. 

Germany has become one so far ; 
but not far enough. Alas for 
France! Germany is not Germany 
yet, nor will be complete till she 
holds out her hand to Italy in the 
south, at Trieste, and thus en- 
circles France with an iron grip 
that will defy .all her efforts at 
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alliances with enemies of Germany 
or Italy to the detriment of either. 

Chacun pour soi: it is but a 
natural desire to guard our house 
against the enemy, to strengthen 
it against attack, to minimise the 
sources of danger. 

Strong with Teutonic blood and 
German language spoken from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, proud of a 
country that will reach from sea 
to sea, and rich in a northern and 
southern outlet, Germany, while 
creating an effectual barrier against 
France, will then monopolise the 
commerce of Central Europe, and 
become the reserve-force of Aus- 
tria against future Russian aggres- 
sions towards the west. 

Much has to be done and much 
is being done towards the accom- 
plishment of this task, worthy of 
a great empire like Germany. 

Austria’s fears have to be allay- 
ed, and Russian apprehensions 
have to be lulled to sleep. That 
is the secret of the triple alliance, — 
an alliance which prevents Russia 
and France uniting together for a 
common object ; an alliance which 
permits Austria to be quietly 
moulded into the willing instru- 
ment of Germany’s plans, and 
still more quietly transformed into 
a Slav empire, and deprived of 
the last historical possessions of 
the house of Hapsburg. 

No one need much fear the 
triple alliance, unless it be Austria, 
who is befooled, and must lose 
something in the long-run; while 
Russia, who is equally being be- 
fooled, but more active, may find 
compensation for the future in all 
she reaps at present under the 
patronage of Germany. It is 
clear that it cannot serve German 
interest at present to prevent this, 
even though the, Imperial Chan- 
cellor Bismarck may dance with 
rage in his private apartments of 
Varzin at what is being done 
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under that patronage, for the 
future is too important to be “sae. 
rificed to the present. The triple 
alliance itself has no present 
thought of England, though Rus. 
sia, who forms part of it, may per- 
sonally wish to annoy us; but to 
that point we will apply ourselves 
presently. 

The stakes are too heavy for 
secondary considerations ; and Eng- 
land, except for Egypt, would not 
even trouble the minds of Prince 
Bismarck, the Austro-Hungarian 
premier, or M. de Giers. The par- 
tition of the East is no small mat- 
ter to settle, but it will be settled 
without England's participation in 
it; because it does not concern 
England, in the minds of the three 
Continental empires; because it 
is well ascertained that England 
cannot and will not back her pro- 
tests by open warfare; and because 
the so-called common-sense of Lord 
Derby, the gentleman-like weak 
courtesy of Lord Granville—de- 
spite the spirited protestations 
made by Lord Salisbury last year 
—have reduced this country’s for- 
eign policy to mz/. in the active 
factors of the world’s history and 
development. 

No wonder, however, that France 
indulges in a ‘‘ wild unrest”; for 
she apprehends the truth without 
realising it. No wonder that Aus- 
tria is troubled and anxious; for 
she scents breakers ahead, and is 
conscious how little the future 
which she knows to be in store 
for her, will please the fancies of 
the Hungarian portion of her 
monarchy. No wonder, in fact, 
that the world experiences the 
heaviness of a coming storm, and 
little guessing the direction of its 
blast, is rather desirous of poob- 
poohing the idea than of making 
preparations to meet it. With 
the instinct which children and 
drunkards possess, France sends 
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to Germany England’s bitterest 
foe in Egyptian matters —M. 
Herbette—so as to ensure, if 
posiible, Prince Bismarck’s . pro- 
tection in her doings against us 
in Egypt, apprehending that some 
day, when she is shut out of the 
Continent by the great Teutonic 
and South Slav combination, she 
may yet link herself with Russia 
at the mouth of the Nile. French 
Governments may be bad and 
ignorant, but the follies of youth 
and ignorance do not exclude 
the happy knack of children 
of falling on their feet; and if 
France itself be an old country, 
its constitutions incessantly re- 
newed, its political men for ever 
changing, and its forms of govern- 
ment so constantly being modified, 
are sufficient proof that youth is 
the special characteristic of. the 
present French republic. To that 
youth belongs the instinctive fear 
of which we speak; to that youth 


belongs the diplomatic tremor 
which marks her present foreign 
policy. 


It may suit Germany to humour 
such plans one day or to discoun- 
tenance them the next; for what 
cares she about the naval fights of 
the future, when, having secured her 
populations against disastrous wars 
upon her own territory, she may 
by means of her own navy in the 
Adriatic encourage or discourage 
French ambition against England ? 
What matters it even if France 
and Russia ally themselves in 
the Mediterranean against herself, 
when, having taken from Austria 
her German-speaking provinces, 
she becomes so powerful as to 
prevent these alliances as well? 
German interests first; the rest 
after. If France can show through 
M. Herbette that it is the Prince’s 
interest, for the furtherance of his 
views, to favour French projects in 
Egypt, then M. Herbette will carry 
the day; but if not, then M. Her- 
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bette will return to the dignified 
mediocrity from which a piece of 
ill-timed humour against us on the ~ 
part of M. de Freycinet has at pre- 
sent drawn him. 

Thus it is that France intuitively 
knows that Germany is her mas- 
ter, and timidly apprehends a single- 
handed conflict with us in Egypt. 

In the case of Austria, matters 
are somewhat different. She has 
to lose, but also to gain; and while 
her loss must be borne ungrudg- 
ingly, it is from her spoliator that 
she expects help to gain her com- 
pensating territory. 

Her occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—viz., her seizure of 
the heart of that South Slav coun- 
try which embraces Servia and 
Bulgaria to the east, and Monte- 
negro and Albania to the west— 
took place at the very time that 
the Berlin Congress was sitting 
in 1878, and constituted the first- 
fruit of that Germano - Austrian 
alliance into which, soon after, the 
German Chancellor graciously per- 
mitted proud Russia to enter. 

ll faut dorer la pilule, and 
the newly emancipated States from 
the mild though impossible yoke 
of Turkey were given short leases 
of existence, with permission to par- 
ade as many symbols of royalty as 
pleased the vanity of their respec- 
tive heads; but a year had not 
elapsed before the countries bor- 
dering on Bosnia were informed 
right and left that there must be 
an end to their gratitude to Russia 
for their emancipation; that the 
pan-Slavonic agitation in those 
countries must be arrested; and 
that close alliance with Austria 
meant salvation in the present 
and perhaps autonomy in the fu- 
ture. A strategic line to the 
south, in the direction of Adrian- 
ople, soon showed that business 
was intended; and that, should 
Russia in the future intend to 
press her claims on Bulgaria as 
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her own particular property, an 
amicable arrangement might be 
arrived at in the neighbourhood of 
old Servia, on the principle of give 
and take—that is to say, Eastern 
Roumelia might belong to Russia, 
but Macedonia down to Salonica 
would remain to Austria. If this 
could not be, then a fight must 
ensue. 

In the first case, Germany would 
not move, as the arrangement 
would suit her interests; in the 
other, she would back Austria, as 
Salonica must never be Russian. 

The problem is complicated by 
the presence of Hungary, as we 
have stated: but just as the 
Austrian empire now boasts of 
a dual character, that character 
would only become the more de- 
fined by the elimination of the 
German element from its councils. 
To wait with patience on the 
German Chancellor’s notions of 
time and fitness, is therefore the 
game of diplomacy to be played 
by Austria. 

But what is Russia’s aim? In- 
triguing and for ever on the alert, 
Russia makes hay while the sun 
shines, knowing that the death of 
the Emperor William may reveal 
the truth that the German Chan- 
cellor, and still more Germany it- 
self, is not her friend; and how 
could they be? How can ambitious 
nations care for one another when 
still their aims may clash? Russia 
knows that her late successful war 
against Turkey, by giving her 
Batoum and Bessarabia, has landed 
her at the gates of Constantinople, 
and that as no one can eject her 
from that position, she holds the 
key of that Eastern question which 
the triple alliance has been formed 
to solve in the interest of Germany 
and Austria and herself; but she 
is only just realizing that by hav- 
ing been permitted to enter that 
alliance at the time when Eng- 
land’s name had not yet fallen to so 
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[Nov 
low an ebb in the esteem—that isto 
say, in the fears—of the Continent, 
as to exclude her from their reckon. 
ings, she has now practically sub. 
scribed by that alliance to a tripar- 
tite division of south-east Euro 
—by which she is not, after all, to 
get the lion’s share,—and given up 
the key she had won. 

Constantinople was the dream 
of Peter the Great, just as Jeru- 
salem was that of the Crusaders— 
indeed in holy Russia it may be 
so still; but in governing Russia, 
the Dardanelles, the A‘gean Sea, a 
free board on the waters that mix 
with the Mediterranean, constitute 
the practical aim of patriotic as- 
pirations. Holy Russia may 
possess itself of Constantinople, 
but plotting Russia will remain 
in St. Petersburg; and in the 
greater Russia that extends 
to the Dardanelles and_ encloses 
three seas, it is but fair that 
the religious care of centuries 
should find a rest in St Sofia, and 
that Constantinople should become 
another Kieff. - 

Lulled as she had been by Ger- 
many, and serving that country’s 
purpose by threatening us in the 
far East (for no trouble from 
France could be apprehended while 
Russia was thus engaged), our 
successful efforts at peace opened 
Russia’s eyes to what was going on 
in the West; and waking froma 
pleasant dream of pleasant friends 
watching her interests when en- 
gaged elsewhere, she suddenly dis- 
covered that the Slavonic provinces 
wrested from Turkey by her arms, 
were slipping away from her into 
the arms of Austria. 

What was the good of placing 
a nephew on the throne of Bul- 
garia, marrying a trusted friend 
in Montenegro to the daughter of 
Karageorgewic, late Prince of Ser- 
via, or fomenting discord in East 
ern Roumelia for the aggrandise 
ment of Bulgaria, and getting up 
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a hostile faction in Roumania 
against a German ruler, if the 
nephew was to become the patri- 
otic soverign of a new hostile 
nation ; the ‘trusted friend, a de- 

ndant of Austria; the late Ser- 
vian dynasty to be lost for ever to 
the Austrian-protected Servia of 
the present day; and the King of 
Roumania to be upheid on his 
throne by German and Austrian 
arms? 

Were Russian intrigues in the 
Balkans, on the Danube, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, to be as a 
dead thing? £& comé corpo morto 
caade? Impossible! Such _ pro- 
ceedings must be taken in hand at 
once; the difficulties with Eng- 
land in respect to the Afghan 


_ frontier must remain i” statu guo 


—leaving a loophole for further an- 
noyances to that country, if neces- 
sary; but all Russia’s energies must 
be concentrated in the West, and 
the Panslavonic Emperor informed 
his brethren of the triple alliance 
that the Slav nationalities of 
Southern Europe belonged to him 
and to him only. He suited his 
action to his words; and what 
does a wild nation and ai still 
wilder Emperor, care for honour 
and dignity in their proceedings ? 

The treacherous capture of that 
noble young prince, Alexander of 
Bulgaria, and Russia’s protection 
of his dastardly would-be assassins, 
are a proof of it, if General Kaul- 
bar’s proceedings did not show that, 
coming from Austria to undo an 
Austrian game, he had been speci- 
ally selected by Russia to mark her 
sense of the confidence she in future 
will place in the triple alliance of 
which Austria is a member. 

Prince Bismarck is not a man to 
allow his cards to be seen before 
the game requires it; and to have 
betrayed anger with Russia’s pro- 
ceedings would have meant ex- 
posure of the original understand- 
ing between him and Austria before 
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Russia entered the triple compact 
for the settlement of the East. 

Therefore it was that frum his 
official organ no note of disap- 
proval came at first, but signs are 
already visible that his patience 
will not stand much more; and 
hence it isthat with an irate Russia 
at seeing her plots and intrigues 
frustrated, an expectant Austria 
resolved to keep the advantages 
obtained since 1878, and a power- 
ful Germany waiting her oppor- 
tunity, matters are in a sfate 
which justifies alarm. 

But the triple alliance may come 
to a better understanding, and the 
necessity of war in the state of 
impoverished Europe may yet be 
averted. It depends not on Ger- 
many, who, having something, does 
not care to lose it—or on Austria, 
who, having less, is not anxious to 
become insolvent—so much as on 
Russia, who, being bankrupt, cares 
not whether the money lent her 
by foreigners is lost, provided she 
adds to her territories. 

These are the aims of the contin- 
ent of Europe ; and, as will be seen, 
their ultimate object is to have, 
each and all, a debouch in the Medi- 
terranean—France at Marseilles, 
Italy wherever she likes, Germany 
at Trieste, Austria at Salonica, 
and Russia at the A‘gean mouth 
of the Dardanelles. Lord Beacons- 
field must have had a _presentiment 
of this when he insisted on taking 
Cyprus under England’s_protector- 
ate; whilst Providence marked for 
us the point where England’s pres- 
tige will have to be maintained in 
the future, when by Arabi’s rebel- 
lion our occupation of Egypt was 
brought about. 

It is not our purpose to discuss 
the past, or the subtle arguments 
suggested by party politics in Eng- 
land. We have a higher aim. 

Very little knowledge of foreign 
politics is necessary to discover a- 
once the aims of each of the Con- 
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tinental Powers, whose diplomats 
are but mechanical instruments in 
the hands of their Governments, 
intrusted only with the mission of 
hiding behind well-turned phrases 
the real nature of those aims. 

But when placed before an 
English public as they have been 
in these pages, two points become 
specially worthy of notice. 

One is the ease with which the 
Continental policies of the last ten 
years suddenly appear susceptible 
of comprehension, even when ap- 
parently most contradictory of 
each other; and the other is the 
forcible conclusion that when these 
several objects are attained, it will 
not be difficult for Europe to make 
the Mediterranean a mare claus- 
um to our ships of war, if Europe 
will it so. 

Even Prince Bismarck’s counsel 
(actual or supposed) to us to take 
possession of Egypt when we have 
the opportunity, does not in any 
way militate with -his well-defined 
policy ; for, while he will strive to 
obtain his immediate ends, he is 
not anxious to deprive his country 
of our possible aid in the future ; 
nor, while utilising Russia for his 
purpose, is he so friendly towards 
her as to encourage a naval link 
between her and France when that 
purpose is an accomplished fact. 
Perhaps the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of the German Chancel- 
lor’s policy is the exceptional unity 
of purpose which he steadily pur- 
sues, and the absence of any con- 
tradictory element in the advice 
he tenders or the opinions he 
expresses. 

If in England we had attached 
a little more value to the appreci- 
ation of foreign politics, we would 
long ere this have allied ourselves 
closely to the country which owns 
as its Chancellor the only political 
genius of this latter half of the 
century. But time presses, and 
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while the continent of Europe js 
in a ferment of expectation ang 
development—while the end of jt 
may see their combined fleets ar. 
rayed against us at the entrance 
of the Nile, our road to India 
threatened, foreign markets closed ° 
to our commerce, and our world- 
carrying trade stopped—let us not 
dismiss our clearly indicated inter- 
ests by Gladstonian and Quixotic 
desires to retreat from the only 
place which gives us a ground of 
vantage, by paltry considerations 
of money spent to the detriment 
of better objects ; but let us look 
matters in the face, take time by 
the forelock, and do as Russia 
does—make hay while the sun 
shines. 

Let us hear no more nonsense 
about retreating from Egypt. . Let 
us on the contrary, if necessary, 
insist on our share in the partition 
of Turkey, which is as certain as 
the morrow treads on the day, 
and claim some of those islands 
which command the Dardanelles. 
Let us fortify what we have. Let 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus be- 
come yet stronger than they are. 
Let the capitulations in Egypt be 
put an end to, and British law 
command there from one end of 
Egypt to the other. Let no unde- 
cided voice be heard in Parliament 
in respect of it, and a stop be put 
on French calculations as to the 
advantage of supplanting us in 
those fertile regions of the Nile. 

If there be pluck in our men, ip 
our statesmen, let England rise 
and defend her own. ‘The time 
has come, and more than come, 
when patriotism should assert it- 
self; for there is no denying the 
fact, when their own purposes are 
served, the whole of the political 
questions of the future will be 
summed up’ in one _ phrase— 
Europe versus England. 

Di PLOMATICUS. 
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MR GLADSTONE AND LORD BRABOURNE ON IRISH HISTORY. 


In dealing with the letter which 
Mr Gladstone has addressed to the 
Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’* 
upon my recent article therein, 
I am anxious, in the first place, 
to offer my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the recognition which 
it contains of the ‘fair and 
temperate tone’’ with which I 
have endeavoured to treat the 
subject under discussion. In such 
a matter, ‘‘unfair’’ or ‘‘ intemper- 
ate’ language would be wholly 
out of place, disrespectful towards 
the eminent man whose assertions 
I venture to dispute, and only cal- 
culated to lead readers astray from 
the calm and judicial consideration 
of the points which I desire to 
bring under their notice. 

Having said thus much, I| can- 
not but add that, to my mind, the 
issue before us seems to be of an 
essential plain and simple char- 
acter. In his desire to forward 
and recommend to the public his 
recent Irish policy, Mr Gladstone 
has appealed to history and made 


certain statements with regard to 
historical facts. I venture to im- 
peach the accuracy of these state- 
ments. I support my impeach- 
ment by reference to the history 
which they profess to represent, 
and I rest myself upon authorities 
to the study of which I invite all 
those who care to examine such a 
question for themselves. More- 
over, I humbly submit that such 
an examination is a duty impera- 
tive upon those who will probably 
have to decide at the _polling- 
booths questions of enormous na- 
tional importance, the rightful 
solution of which must to a great 
extent depend upon their accurate 
reading of history, and their in- 
telligent appreciation of the lessons 
which it conveys. I would ask to 
be allowed to add that nothing is 
further removed from my _ inten- 
tions than to seek for a mere dia- 
lectic triumph over Mr Gladstone, 
or to impute any personal or un- 
worthy motives to his recent and 
present position with regard to 





* The following is the letter referred to, along with the Editor’s reply :— 


HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, 
Sept. 29, 86. 


“Mr GLADSTONE thanks the Editor of ‘Blackwood’ for his courtesy, and has 
atonce carefully perused the interesting article by Lord Brabourne. 


“1, With respect to Lord Brabourne’s first contention, 


Mr Gladstone calls 


the old Irish Parliament ‘national,’ as meaning that it was not given to Ireland 
by any exterior agency, like the statutory Assemblies and Parliaments of our 
colonies, but was a growth of the soil in the settled part of the country. 

“2. As respects Lord Brabourne’s second contention, Mr Gladstone holds that 
Ireland was satisfied with the Parliament of 1782 as between herself and England; 
and in this sense only. In almost all that is said in the article against the Irish 
Parliament Mr Gladstone concurs. But the article omits all reference to the good 
acts of the _Irish Parliament; most of all, to its endeavours to arrest the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. During the whole eighteen years, Mr Gladstone is not aware 
of any attempt made by the Executive, with its vast power, to do good, which 
was frustrated or opposed by the Parliament of Ireland. 

“3. On the third proposition of Lord Brabourne, Mr Gladstone can only say 
that (except as to the mere phrase, ‘blackguardism,’ which was never meant for 
publication) he is obliged to adhere to his propositions, and to his very strong 
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the Irish question. I only say, 
and I do so boldly and confidently, 
that from some cause or reason 
unknown to me, Mr Gladstone has 
misread and consequently mis- 
stated certain most important facts 
with regard to Irish history, and 
has drawn inferences therefrom 
which those facts do not warrant. 
And as the statements of one so 
eminent are accepted and adopted 
by many persons who do not care 
to search out the truth for them- 
selves, I have deemed it my duty 
to institute such a search, for the 
sole purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of my countrymen to the real 
facts, and inviting them to draw 
the only inferences and conclusions 
which can fairly be drawn. Those 
who have read my article in the 
October number of ‘ Blackwood’ 
will hardly fail to remark that 
its statements are not called in 
question by Mr Gladstone’s letter, 
and that the difference between us 
is rather as to the deductions to be 
drawn from admitted facts than 
from any dispute as to the facts 
themselves. I have contended that 
Mr Gladstone has misstated his- 
torical truth, especially upon three 
points :— 
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1. As to the status and charac. 
ter of what he calls ‘the old 
Irish Parliament.’’ 

2. As to ‘‘ Grattan’s Parliament.” 

3. As to the passing of the Act 
of Union. 


1. With respect to my “ first 
contention,’’ Mr Gladstone says 
that he ‘‘calls the old Irish 
Parliament ‘national,’ as meaning 
that it was not given to Ireland 
by any exterior agency, like the 
statutory Assemblies and Parlia- 
ments of our colonies, but wasa 
growth of the soil in the settled 
part of the country.”” Now the 
‘¢ Assemblies and Parliaments” 
of our colonies have been given 
them by Acts of the British Par- 
liament, duly sanctioned by the 
Crown. The ‘old Irish Parlia- 
ment’’ was called into existence 
at the arbitrary will of the King 
of England, when and where he 
pleased. Mr Gladstone’s conten- 
tion therefore is, that a Parliament 
‘‘given’’ by a sovereign acting 
without the constitutional assist- 
ance of his own Parliament is the 
‘‘growth of the soil’’ upon which 
it exists, but that such a Parlia- 
ment given with such assistance, 


language, of which he fully admits the responsibility, and will endeavour to find 


an opportunity of explaining the purpose. Especially, in unison with Mr Burke, 
he holds the vast and cardinal importance of the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

“Mr Gladstone has great pleasure in perceiving the fair and temperate tone of 
the article generally, and he rejoices in this indication of a desire to treat the 
subject historically.” 


**45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
5th October 1886. 


“The Epiror oF ‘BLACKWoop’ presents his compliments to Mr Gladstone, and 
while thanking him for his kind permission to make public his interesting letter of 
the 29th ultimo, containing Mr Gladstone’s comments on Lord Brabourne’s article, 
the Editor begs to inform Mr Gladstone that it will give him pleasure to sendit 
to the press for publication. The Editor is of Mr Gladstone’s opinion, that if the 
subject of Ireland be treated temperately and historically, it will be of immense 
use in allaying public excitement, while it will conduce to a better knowledge 
of the past relations of Great Britain with the sister country. Under these cir 
cumstances, the Editor reserves for the next number of his Magazine the answer 
which he presumes Lord Brabourne may wish to make to Mr Gla 
letter.” 
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and in a constitutional manner, 
must be held to be given ‘‘ by ex- 
terior agency.”’ 
position appears to me to be of a 
somewhat difficult if not impossi- 
ble nature. The ‘‘ exterior agency”’ 
is, to an ordinary comprehension, 
identical in both cases; and to 
deny it on Mr Gladstone’s lines, 
involves us in the absurdity of 
contending that an Act of Parlia- 
ment is a thing in its nature more 
unjust and oppressive than an act 
of arbitrary power. 

I must observe, however, upon *wo 
points with respect to this ‘‘ con- 
tention,’’ which is by no means 
disposed of by Mr Gladstone’s ex- 
planation of the sense in which he 
intended to use the word ‘* nation- 
al.”’ The first is, that the use of the 
word at all in the present contro- 
versy could have had no meaning 
or force, unless it was intended to 
signify /rish as against LZnglish 
‘‘nationality.’’ Unless, therefore, 
he is prepared to dispute the fact 
that the ‘‘old Irish Parliament’’ 
was an institution imported by 
British settlers, and called at the 
pleasure of the British sovereign, 
I submit that Mr Gladstone is 
bound to confess that the word 
‘national,’ as signifying something 
which Ireland possessed as a 
“growth of her own soil,’’ has 
been misused and misapplied by 
him in the present discussion. 

Now, does Mr Gladstone serious- 
ly contest this point? The ‘old 
irish Parliament’’ is, by Irish as 
well as English writers, habitually 
termed ‘‘the Parliament of the 
Pale,” or, the Colonial Parliament. 
In his speech of April 1834, Mr 
O’Connell used the former appel- 
lation, nor has it ever been con- 
tended that it was not a correct 
description of the body to which 
it referred. It seems almost un- 
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necessary to heap proof upon proof, 
but it is an easy task to do so. 
In Spenser’s ‘ View of the State of 
Ireland,’ published in the year 
1596, we find him speaking of the 
‘* conquest ’’ of the Irish by Henry 
II., so that no enemy was able to 
hold up head against his power, 
and then follow these words :— 


“In which their weaknes hee 
brought in his lawes, and settled 
them as now they there remaine ; like 
as William the Conquerour did; so as 
in thus much they agree; but in the 
rest, that is the chiefest, they varie: 


Sor to whom did King Henry the Second 


impose those lawes? not the Irish, for 
the most part of them fled from his 
power, into deserts and mountaines, 
leaving that wyde country to the con- 
querour, who in their stead eftsoones 
placed Englishmen, who possessed all 
their lands and did quite shut out the 
Irish, or most of them. And to those 
new inhabitants and colonies he gave 
his lawes,” &c., &e.} 


The above passage shows the 
entire division which at that period 
was established between the new 
English settlers and the former 
inhabitants of Ireland. Mr Glad- 
stone must show that the latter 
had a ‘‘ Parliament of their own,”’ 
if his ‘‘old Irish Parliament’’ is 
to be quoted as against the power 
and supremacy of England. He 
cannot show this, because no such 
Parliament ever existed, and his 
use of the word ‘‘national’’ is 
therefore wholly misleading. 

The second point is, that Mr 
Gladstone writes of my ‘first con- 
tention’’ as if it had been con- 
fined to an objection to his use of 
the word ‘‘national”’ as applied 
to the Irish Parliament, whereas 
in reality it went much further. 
My great objection to Mr Glad- 
stone’s language upon this head 
was that it claimed for freland 
that ‘‘for 500 years or more”’ 


' Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland, pp. 19, 20. 
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she had possessed a Parliament 
(whether fairly to be called ‘‘na- 
tional ’’ or not) which was endowed 
with legislative powers independ- 
ent of England. Such an assertion 
is distinctly contrary to historical 
truth. I have proved it to be so 
by references to historians whom 
Mr Gladstone does not attempt to 
refute, and I could furnish abund- 
ant proof in addition if it were 
necessary, or if my statements had 
been denied. It is beyond all 
doubt that these provincial assem- 
blies, which are now dignified by 
the name of ‘‘the old Irish Par- 
liament,’’ were neither more nor 
less than conventions of the Brit- 
ish settlers, summoned in order to 
devise the best means of securing 
them against the native Irish, and 
prevent their falling into the habits 
and adopting the laws of the latter. 
It was the policy of the British 
Government at this period to pre- 
vent the connection of the two 
races, and the main object of the 
famous ‘‘ Parliament ’”’ of Kilkenny 
in the reign of Edward III. was, 
as Sir John Davies informs us 
(pp. 210, 211), to ‘‘reforme the de- 
generate English colonies,’’ and to 
put a stop to their ‘‘ many mar- 
riages and alliances’’ with the 
Irish, ‘‘ which tended to the utter 
ruine and destruction of the com- 
monwealth.’’ It is somewhat ludi- 
crous that the existence of such 
conventions should be quoted as 
proof that Ireland, as against Eng- 
land, had a ‘‘ Parliament of her 
own’’; and if the proposition had 
not been advanced by so high an 
authority as Mr Gladstone, it 
would never have been considered 
worth discussion by any student 
of history. 

I feel that I need not further 
allude to this point unless and un- 
til an attempt be made to contro- 
vert the facts, which appear to me 
to be so incontrovertible as to re- 
quire no further corroboration. 
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2. With regard to my ‘second 
contention,’’ Mr Gladstone holds. 
that ‘‘ Ireland was satisfied with the 
Parliament of 1782 as_ between 
herself and England ; and in this 
sense only.’’ In all humility | 
confess myself unable to under- 
stand the meaning of this sentence, 
If it is intended to signify that 
Ireland was ‘‘satisfied’’ at having 
a separate Parliament, whatever 
its defects of constitution and 
limits of authority, I do not pre- 
cisely understand how this can be 
shown, or what bearing it has up- 
on our present controversy. Mr 
Gladstone’s words, in his letter to 
Mr Buxton were of a much more 
definite and forcible character, 
He stated that we ‘‘ had given, to 
Ireland a free Parliament of her 
own, with which she was satisfied,” 
and had added that this Parliament 
‘¢ was working out the regeneration 
of the country patiently and stead- 
ily,’’ when the British Government 
interfered and prevented it from 
‘*consummating its beneficent un- 
dertaking.’’ This certainly seemed 
to imply that it was with the “free 
Parliament’”’ as it existed, and with 
the work which it was doing, that 
‘¢ Ireland was satisfied.’’ In reply, 
I proved by several quotations 
that, so far as ‘‘ Ireland’’ was re- 
presented by the ‘‘ independent” 
party within and without the Par- 
liament itself, the constitution and 
the conduct of that Parliament 
were constantly denounced and con- 
demned in the strongest language. 
I showed that Plowden had spoken 
of ‘‘the ductile and instantaneous 
versatility ’’ of the majority of the 
Irish Parliament; that a public 
meeting in the city of Dublin, pre 
sided over by the Sheriff, two 
years after the ‘‘giving”’ of the 
constitution of 1782, had passed re- 
solutions condemning the ‘ venal- 
ity and corruption of the House 
of Commons;’”’ that the unpopt- 
larity of the Parliament had been 
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shown by the invasion of the sit- 
tings of the House by turbulent 
mobs; and that during the whole 
of its eighteen years’ existence, it 
had been denounced by the ‘‘ pa- 
triots’’ of the day in vehement 
and unmeasured language. This 
section of Irishmen, at least, were 
certainly not ‘‘satisfied’’ with the 
Irish Parliament. They made con- 
stant but ineffectual motions for 
its reform; they endeavoured, but 
always in vain, to induce it to 
attack the system of Castle patron- 
age and Government pensions by 
which they were governed; and 
they tried to wring from it mea- 
sures of relief for their Catholic 
fellow - countrymen, — but always 
failed to obtain more than that 
modicum of relief which the Gov- 
ernment from time to time pro- 
posed. It is simply preposterous 
to allege that Ireland was ‘‘satis- 
fied’? with this Parliament. It 


was condemned alike by speakers 
within its own walls and by the 


public voice without. Fox, in the 
British House of Commons, termed 
it ‘a legislature in which the 
people are not even virtually rep- 
resented.’’ Grattan heaped abuse 
upon its venality and corruption, 
and described this ‘‘ free Parlia- 
ment with which Ireland was 
satisfied’? as ‘‘an assembly whose 
restricted constitution excluded 
freedom, and whose servile com- 
pliances had collected upon the 
country an accumulation gf ca- 
lamities.’’ 

It is not, however, necessary that 
I should labour the point further, 
because Mr Gladstone ‘‘ concurs in 
almost all that is said in the 
article against. the Irish Parlia- 
ment.” He charges me, however, 
with having omitted ‘¢all reference 
to the good acts of the Irish Par- 
liament; most of all, to its en- 
deavours to arrest the recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam.’’ With regard 
to the latter episode, it is perfectly 
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true that addresses were carried in 
both branches of the Irish Legis- 
lature in support of Lord Fitz- 
william’s position, whilst he was 
still holding the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, and whilst there was 
still uncertainty as to whether the 
Government would persist in his 
recall. But, considering that this 
same Parliament, which was pre- 
pared to support Grattan’s Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bill at the bid- 
ding of Lord Fitzwilliam, with 
equal readiness and by an enor- 
mous majority rejected the same 
measure as soon as he had left 
office, I cannot regard its conduct 
at this epoch in any other light 
than as affording another proof of 
its abject subservience to the Brit- 
ish Government. With respect to 
its ‘good acts’’ generally, I must 
again call Mr Gladstone’s attention 
to the fact that almost all its legis- 
lative action was carried into effect 
by the ‘‘Castle majority,’’ at the 
bidding of the same Government, 
and was continually opposed by 
the ‘‘independents.’’ I cannot see 
how he can contend this was a 
‘¢free’’ Parliament, unless he de- 
nies its corruption and servility, 
which I understand him to admit. 
I cannot see how he can believe 
that Catholic Ireland was ‘“satis- 
fied,’’ even ‘‘as against England,’’ 
with an_ exclusively Protestant 
Parliament; nor can I see how 
‘* good acts’’ can be laid to the 
credit of ‘‘Grattan’s Parliament’”’ 
as an Irish Legislature, if, in- 
stead of being the spontaneous 
acts of a ‘‘free’’ Parliament and 
of ‘‘national”’ feeling, they were 
all carried under the influences 
which I have described. When 
Mr Gladstone goes on to declare 
that, during the whole time of the 
existence of that Parliament, he 
‘is not aware of any attempt 
made by the Executive, with its 
vast power, to do good, which was 
frustrated or opposed by the Par- 
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liament of Ireland,’’ I confess that 
I read his words with some as- 
tonishment. The Parliament as 
a whole certainly did not ‘ frus- 
trate’’ those good measures which 
the Executive proposed and _pass- 
ed, because the majority of the 
Parliament supported the Gov- 
ernment. But, undoubtedly, the 
‘‘Independent’’ party in_ that 
Parliament opposed every measure 
introduced by the Executive; and 
but for the ‘‘servile majority,’’ the 
Government of the country could 
not have been carried on. When- 
ever, for the moment, the Inde- 
pendent party became powerful, 
the Executive was at once ‘ frus- 
trated ’’ as well as ‘‘opposed.’’ I 
am surprised that the most flagrant 
instance of this kind should have 
escaped the notice of Mr Gladstone. 
In 1785, Mr. Pitt introduced com- 
mercial resolutions in the direction 
of free trade, with the intention, 
‘as Mr Froude! justly describes it, 
‘*to present Ireland with a genial 
offering of national goodwill, to 
abolish the memory of ancient 
grievances, and to open a road to 
sound reconciliation.’’ But, be- 
cause it was required that in shar- 
ing the commercial advantages of 
England, Ireland should contribute 
a proportional part of the expense, 
the party of Irish independence 
denounced the proposals as _ tend- 
ing to make Ireland ‘a tributary 
nation to Great Britain;’’ and 
being backed by the protectionist 
feelings of the great towns of Eng- 
land, their opposition ‘‘ frustrated ”’ 
the good which the Executive had 
attempted, and the proposals were 
withdrawn. I must again refer 
Mr Gladstone to the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1834, as proving the 
fact that the existence of two Par- 
liaments in one empire was fraught 
with continual danger to the con- 
nection between the two countries ; 


and that within the eighteen years 
in which Mr Gladstone is « not 
aware that any attempt by the 
Executive to do good was opposed 
or frustrated by the Irish Parhia- 
ment,’’ that Parliament differed 
from the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain upon the three most important 
questions of (1) our relations with 
foreign countries, (2) the succes- 
sion to the throne, and (3) the 
commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. 

The first point was _ illustrated 
by an ‘‘ address to the Crown upon 
the special relations of Ireland to 
Portugal,’’ which, as Sir R. Peel 
declared, ‘‘ might either have dis- 
turbed our relations with a foreign 
Power, or have involved Ireland 
in a war to which Great Britain 
refused to be a party;’’ the sec- 
ond concerned the question of 
the Regency upon the illness of 
George III. ; and the third related 
to Mr Pitt’s commercial propo- 
sitions, to which I have already 
alluded. 

These three questions, said Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘‘ were the subjects 
of litigation and dispute, and it 
was owing more to accident than 
to any other cause that they 
did not produce actual alienation 
and rupture.’’ With these words 
before us, let us think for a mo- 
ment upon the probability of simi- 
lar differences arising between the 
two Parliaments upon _ kindred 
subjects, in the event ‘of Mr Glad- 
stone’s plan of separation being 
adopted. Take, for example, the 
question of our relations with for- 
eign countries. Mr A. M. Sulli- 
van, in his interesting book, ‘ New 
Ireland,’ ? gives us an account of the 
enthusiasm of the Irish on behalf 
of the Pope at the time of the im 
vasion of his dominions by the 
King of Sardinia, which was fol 
lowed by their absorption in the 


——— 





1Vol. ii. pp. 461, 462. 


2Vol. ii. pp. 44, 45- 
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kingdom of Italy. An Irish legion 
was formed, and we are told of 
their conduct and courage, and the 
sympathy and admiration with 
which they were regarded by the 
people of Ireland. © Rightly or 
wrongly, there can be little doubt 
that the people of Great Britain 
took a different view of the Italian 
question at that time; and it is 
not difficult to imagine that, had 
an Irish Parliament been sitting in 
Dublin, ‘‘the special relations of 
Ireland with Italy’’ might have 
caused as much trouble as her 
relations with Portugal in 1782. 
I may be told that foreign rela- 
tions would be among the sub- 
jects forbidden to the ‘‘statu- 
tory ’’ Parliament proposed by Mr 
Gladstone; but, once granted a 
separate Parliament, and I have 
no faith whatever in the mainten- 
ance of limitations and restrictions 
which would be found intolerable 
to ‘‘national independence.’’ With 
regard to the state of things which 
existed from 1782 to 1800, my 
position is, that nothing but the 
fact (disguise, or explain, or con- 
demn it as we may) that the Irish 
Parliament was subservient to the 
British Executive, prevented a col- 
lision between the two Parliaments 
of a grave character, and that 
the history of those eighteen years 
proved to demonstration the ne- 
cessity of the Act of Union. 

3. As to my third proposition, 
Mr Gladstone, withdrawing one 
objectionable phrase which was 
inadvertently published, adheres 
to his ‘‘ very strong language,’’ and 
cites Mr Burke in support of his 
views as to ‘‘ the vast and cardinal 
importance of the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam.’’ I have dealt so fully 
with the latter question in my re- 
cent article, that I need hardly do 
more than point out the extra- 
ordinary nature of Mr Gladstone’s 
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contention — namely, that the 
events connected with the eight 
weeks’ viceroyalty of Lord Fitz- 
william were the cause of the re- 
bellion of 1798, and of all the 
miseries and calamities which fol- 
lowed. These views, indeed, are not 
original, since they are very much 
those advanced by Mr Lecky in 
his ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland.’' The prejudice, how- 
ever, which Mr Lecky displays 
against Pitt, weakens the weight 
of his authority in the narration 
of an incident in which he attempts 
to throw the whole blame upon 
that Minister. But in order to 
maintain this contention, it is ne- 
cessary either to ignore all the his- 
tory of the twelve years which pre- 
ceded the year of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
recall, or to believe that the state 
of anarchy, sedition, and conspiracy 
which prevailed in Ireland more 
or less during the whole of that 
period, would have been suddenly 
exchanged for one of loyal tranquil- 
lity if Lord Fitzwilliam had not 
been recalled. Whether or not the 
rebellion of ’98 was precipitated by 
this recall is a fair subject for dis- 
cussion; and I readily admit the 
probability that those who had 
all along been anxious for rebellion 
against British authority, may have 
actively traded upon Catholic dis- 
appointment, and, believing that it 
would have produced Catholic dis- 
affection, may have consequently 
hastened the outbreak which they 
already contemplated. I prefer, 
however, Mr Canning’s opinion to 
that now adopted by Mr Gladstone, 
and to the theory of Mr Lecky. 
Speaking in April 1799, Mr Can- 
ning deprecated the idea of consid- 
ering the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam 
as ‘* the only cause of the malady by 
which Ireland has been convulsed, 
and almost destroyed.’’ He de- 
clared that in view of the con- 
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fessions of traitors that ‘‘ French 
principles and French _ intrigue 
were the ingredients of the in- 
fectious draught which they had 
administered to their country,”’ 
and considering that ‘‘ other causes 
of such dreadful efficacy were 
manifestly operating in Ireland, 
precisely as they had operated in 
other parts of Europe,’’ he could 
not ‘‘compliment sv outrageously 
and so unseasonably, as to ascribe 
the distractions of that country 
to anything personal to an indi- 
vidual.’’ It was on this occasion 
that, Mr Canning, with reference 
to the predictions of evil to follow 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
called to mind the influence which 
Columbus obtained over the people 
of Hispaniola by foretelling an 
eclipse of which his pocket al- 
manac made him aware, and which 
he described as a darkness which 
his displeasure would bring upon 
their land. 


“I conceive,” said Mr Canning, 
“that it required not much more 
knowledge of moral than Columbus 
possessed of physical causes, to dis- 
cover in the situation of Ireland, in 
the distribution of the different classes 
of society, in the state and temper of 
the lower orders of the people, mate- 
rials which, if a spark from the dread- 
ful conflagration of the French Revo- 
lution should fall upon them, would 
presently burst into explosion: for 
the sagacity which enabled them to 
foresee and foretell this I give those 
who did foretell it full credit. But 
as to the connection of this event with 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, con- 
fess I believe that Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
recall was not more immediately the 
occasion of the rebellion than the dis- 
pleasure of Columbus was the cause 
of the eclipse.” ! ; 


Mr Gladstone has marshalled no 
new facts against my ‘‘ third con- 
tention,’’ and I should have been 
content to leave the matter here, 
but for a speech which appears al- 


most simultaneously with his let. 
ter to the Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ and was delivered } 
him to an Irish deputation at Ha- 
warden, by whom he was presented 
with the freedom of several Irish 
cities, and a laudatory address from 
a large number of Irish women. 
Although Mr Gladstone did not 
specifically allude to the ‘ Black. 
wood’ article, it was evidently 
in his mind during the delivery 
of the speech in question; for 
it was to the special historical 
facts dealt with by the article that 
much of that speech referred. Not 
one of those facts is disproved 
in the speech ; but Mr Gladstone 
somewhat changes and modifies 
his statements as to ‘* Grattan’s 
Parliament,’’ of which he still says 
that ‘*it made great and beneficial 
changes in the laws of Ireland;” 
but, without specifying those 
changes, he declares that ‘‘a dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between 
the Irish Parliament before 1795, 
and the Irish Parliament after 
1795, when a spirit of what may 
be called ferocious alarmism was 
instituted by ‘the British Govern- 
ment, and by the sobbing clique who 
called themselves Protestants.” It 
is a pity that Mr Gladstone has 
not more clearly specified the 
‘‘great and beneficial changes” 
which took place between 1782 
and 1795; because it is evident 
that if his assertion is sustainable, 
he must show us measures of the 
Irish Parliament before 1795, the 
spirit and tendency of which were 
plainly and essentially different 
from those which were passed sub- 
sequently to that year. This, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to do. 
Both before and after 1795, mea- 
sures intended to conciliate Irish 
feeling were introduced by the 
British Government; but the 
period before, equally with that 
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after 1795, witnessed the introduc- 
tion of measures of repression 
which were rendered necessary by 
the state of the country during 
the whole of the time. Mr Glad- 
stone is so determined to trace 
every evil to the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam in 1795, that he really 
seems to have pérsuaded himself 
that up to that moment everything 


had been going on well and 
smoothly in Ireland. But this 
is historically untrue. It is, of 


course, perfectly open to any one 
to believe and maintain that Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s policy would have 
made Ireland tranquil and loyal, 
and that his recall was a mis- 
fortune and a mistake. But to 
shut out of sight the undoubted 
fact that discontent and disloyalty 
had been rife in Ireland for many 
years before Lord Fitzwilliam was 
sent there; that the country was 
undermined with secret societies ; 
and that the British Executive, 
through the Irish Parliament, was 
unceasingly engaged, both before 
and after 1795, in counteracting 
those evil agencies which continu- 
ously threatened the peace of the 
country,—is to set history at defi- 
ance in a manner which cannot be 
permitted even to the most eminent 
of disputants. Speaking in 1797, 
Mr Fox said: ‘‘From the period 
of 1782 there have been grow- 
ing sources of dissatisfaction and 
discontent in that country; and 
at this moment Ireland is in a 
condition at which no man can 
look without the greatest alarm.” 
Whatever may have been the 
effect of Lord Fitzwilliam’s _re- 
call, it cannot have been respon- 
sible for the state of Ireland for 
twelve previous years; and to 


make it a starting point after the 
arbitrary fashion in which, Mr 
Gladstone treats the question, is 
hardly in accordance with reason- 
able discussion or the fair criticism 
Mr Gladstone tells us 


of history. 
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in his Hawarden speech, that he 
has endeavoured to make himself 
‘* master of the spirit and meaning 
of Irish history, especially in the 
last century ;’’ but this surely can- 
not be effected by ignoring ‘acts. 
In the same speech he declares 
that ‘‘the nature of his argument 
is that ‘‘ from 1782 to 1800 Ireland 
was a nation with a national exist- 
ence, and ‘‘a national Parliament 
independent of all the world’’; 
whilst in another sentence he 
declares that ‘‘the whole of the 
mischiefs that followed from 1795 
to 1800 were due to the fact 
that the ForEIGN EXECUTIVE 
controlled the country, and dic- 
tated the proceedings of the 
Parliament through its enormous 
power over the placemen and | 
others subject to its influence.’’ 
I am most desirous not to say 
anything which may appear want- 
ing in respect to Mr Gladstone, 
but I cannot see how his state- 
ments can be reconciled either 


with consistency or fact. How 
could ‘*Grattan’s Parliament ’”’ 
have been at the same _ time 


‘‘independent of all the world”’ 
and controlled by a ‘foreign 
Executive’’? How could Ireland 
be ‘‘satisfied’’ with a Parliament 
so circumstanced? and how can 
it be true that it was engaged 
in ‘* patiently and steadily work- 
ing out the regeneration of the 
country’’?—unless it is implied 
(which does not Seem to be Mr 
Gladstone’s meaning) that this 
was the object and intention of 
the ‘‘foreign Executive’’ which 
it obeyed? Perhaps it was Mr 
Gladstone’s intention in the above 
passage simply to convey that Ire- 
land had by right ‘‘a Parliament 
independent of all the world,’’ and 
that it was a wrong against her 
that her Parliament was ‘‘ con- 
trolled by a foreign Executive.” 
In the very same sentence, how- 
ever, he declares that her Parlia- 
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ment was ‘‘by the admission of 
the British Parliament, Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, alone en- 
titled to make laws binding in 
Ireland.’’ Mr Gladstone is here 
referring to ‘‘the constitution of 
1782,’ in which, by the by, the 
assent of the sovereign under the 
Great Seal of England (not of Ire- 
land) was still required to any Acts 
passed by the Irish Parliament ; 
and no Parliament could be held 
without license under the said 
Great Seal. If there is any force 
at all in the argument, in the 
direction of showing the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament, it 
evidently proves that it depended 
upon the ‘‘admission’’ of the 
Parliament of Great Britain. The 
plain truth seems to be, that the 
‘¢old Irish Parliament ’’—or, in 
other words, the Parliament of the 
British settlers in Ireland—having 
shown itself to be a troublesome 
body, constantly claiming powers 


which it did not possess, and which 
were as often refused to it, the 
British Government consented to 
try the experiment of making it 
into that guasi independent body 


which was constituted in 1782, 
and has since been called ‘< Grat- 
tan’s Parliament.’’ ‘The _ experi- 
ment egregiously failed. The 
Irish Parliament neither lost its 
previous corruption nor achieved 
real independence ; and after eight- 
een years of trial, the statesmen 
of the day canft to the conclusion 
that, in the interests of Ireland 
as well as of England, a union of 
the Legislatures was the only safe 
solution. 

Mr Gladstone has scarcely im- 
proved his position with regard to 
the ‘‘ old Irish Parliament ’’ by the 
‘* addendum ”’ to the cheap edition 
of his pamphlet which he has just 
given to the world. Therein he 
throws at our heads the opinions 
of Mr Lecky and Mr Goldwin 
Smith, in support of his conten- 
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tion that the act of Union was. 
not ‘fa compact morally bindi 
at the time,’’ or one which became 
so ‘*by subsequent ratification,” 
He appears to consider that his 
present Irish policy acquires valy. 
able support because two writers 
of high reputation, who are its 
‘*«determined opponents,”’ agree to 
some extent in his views as to the 
manner of the passing of the Act of 
Union. Of course it might be urged 
with equal force that the opposition 
to his policy acquires additional 
strength from the circumstance 
that two able writers who agree 
with him up to a certain point in 
his views upon the Act of Union, 
find themselves utterly unable to 
assent to the policy based upon 
those views. But why was there 
‘<no moral validity ’’ in the Act of 
Union? If this be true, it must 
be because the Irish Parliament 
had no power to bind the Irish 
people. But this was the very 
‘free Parliament with which Ire- 
land was satisfied’! Mr Gladstone 
blows hot and cold. When he 
desires, for the purpose of ar- 
gument, to hold up the Irish Par- 
liament before our eyes as some- 
thing good and valuable, of which 
England robbed Ireland, we are 
told that we must not forget its 
‘¢good acts,’’ and are assured that 
it ‘*made many and great im- 
provements,’’ was a ‘‘ free’’ Parlia- 
ment, and was ‘‘patiently and 
steadily working out the regener- 
ation of the country.”’ But as 
soon as the course of the_contro- 
versy renders it necessary for Mr 
Gladstone to deny and condemn 
the same Parliament, we are calmly 
told that the act which it passed, 
not without long deliberation and 
debate, was of no moral validity.” 
But, surely, the gift which Mr 
Gladstone says that England 
‘‘gave’’ to Ireland was either a 
real and competent Parliament, — 
or else it was a meaningless 
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useless gift. In the latter case, 
Mr Gladstone has misrepresent- 
ed it from first to last during 
this controversy; in the former 
case its acts were legally and 
morally ‘‘ valid ’’ against all objec- 
tors. Mr Gladstone says that 
‘this is a matter not of rhetoric 
or of sympathy, or of a contested 
expediency, but of strictly constitu- 
tional and juridical arguments.” 
Be it so. Upon what ‘‘constitu- 
tional or juridical ’’ grounds can Mr 
Gladstone contend that an Act of 
Parliament legally passed by a 
legislature duly elected under the 
existing laws of the country in 
and for which it acts, is not to be 
‘‘morally valid’’ unless ratified 
by some extra constitutional au- 
thority, and some form totally un- 
known to the law? He admits 
that ‘‘had the Union constituted 
morally a valid covenant, the 
Irish nation would have been 
morally bound by it.’’ In what 


respect, then, was it not a ‘ valid 


covenant’’? It is obvious to the 
simplest comprehension that its val- 
idity can only be impeached upon the 
ground of the incompetence of the 
legislative assembly which passed 
it. But the moment that incom- 
petence is established and admit- 
ted, the whole fabric of the ‘‘ old 
Irish Parliament’’ falls to the 
ground; and it must be admitted 
at the same time that Ireland, 
entirely dependent upon the Crown 
and Parliament of Great Britain, 
had no right, morally or legally, to 
object to any arrangement which 
was made for her good government 
by the only competent parliament- 
ary authority which existed within 
the empire—namely, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. It is to 
this conclusion that Mr Glad- 
stone’s argument would bring us, 
and thus his ‘‘addendum ”’ abso- 
lutely undermines and destroys 
the position which he had previ- 
ously taken up with reference to 
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the possession by Ireland of ‘an 
independent Parliament of her 
own for 500 years.’’ 

But this is not all the additional 
difficulty in which Mr Gladstone 
has landed himself by his ‘‘ adden- 
dum.”” After the bold assertion 
that there was no ‘‘ moral validity ”’ 
in an Act solemnly passed by the 
Parliaments of Ireland and Great 
Britain, he goes on to say that ‘¢ it 
is, if possible, still more plain that 
there has been no subsequent rati- 
fication ’’ such as, according to Mr 
Goldwin Smith, might have ‘ ren- 
dered a compact morally binding,”’ 
even if it had been ‘‘ invalid at the 
outset.’’ But almost in the very next 
sentence Mr Gladstone claims it 
for the ‘‘ Irish nation ’’ that, ‘* with 
the increase of political privilege 
and power,’’ their ‘‘ attitude has be- 
come more and more pronounced,’’ 
and they are now ‘in the high- 
est constitutional sense demand- 
ing, not indeed the repeal, but an 
important and profound modifica- 
tion, of the incorporating Parlia- 
mentary Union.’’ But is it not 
clear as daylight that if the Irish 
nation does of demand the repeal 
of the Act of Union, it must be 
held to have given that very rati- 
fication which, according to Mr 
Gladstone’s own contention, renders 
that Act of Union—that ‘‘ com- 
pact ’’—‘‘ morally binding,’’ even if 
invalid before? If Mr Gladstone 
has ‘‘ put into the witness-box two 
determined opponents,”’ I have here 
the advantage of his own evidence 
against his own contention. It is 
true, indeed, that this matter is 
one for ‘strictly constitutional ar- 
gument’’; and I submit that, even 
if Mr Gladstone was absolutely 
and entirely right in all his asser- 
tions as to the manner in which 
the Act of Union was passed, the 
conduct of its authors and pro- 
moters, and the state of public 
opinion in Ireland at the time, 
there is no argument of a ‘‘con- 
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stitutional ’’ character by which he 
can prove that act of a legally con- 
stituted Legislature to be invalid. 
The validity of an Act of Parlia- 
ment does not depend upon the 
character or conduct of those who 
introduced and passed it, but upon 
the competence or incompetence of 
the Parliament itself. But. is Mr 
Gladstone right in his assertions ? 
I would earnestly ask all searchers 
after the truth of this matter to 
examine for themselves before they 
give an affirmative answer. I 
would ask them, moreover, to re- 
member that, with regard both to 
the existence of an ‘old, indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament,’ and as to 
the character of ‘‘ Grattan’s Par- 
liament,’’ Mr Gladstone has so un- 
doubtedly been led into making 
statements which are not in accord- 
ance with the plain facts of history, 
that his assertions upon this further 
part of the controversy cannot be 
accepted without caution. Again 
I say that the value of’ the Union 
at the present time, as a political 
arrangement which has lasted for 
eighty-six years, cannot be affected 
by the conduct or character of 
those by whom, at that distance 
of time, it was accomplished. I 
say also, that we must not judge 
of that character or conduct by 
the standard of to-day. But I do 
not by any means stop here. I 
maintain that the blame to be at- 
tributed to the British statesmen 
of 1799-1800 who were responsible 
for the Act of Union has been 
enormously and cruelly exagger- 
ated. What, after all, was their 
crime? ‘They.found the system of 
parliamentary government in Ire- 
land hopelessly corrupt. They hon- 
estly believed(in common with nine- 
tenths of the leading statesmen 
of to-day) that the existence of 
two Parliaments in one empire 
was an immense hindrance to gen- 
eral good government, and that the 
union of the two legislatures would 
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be for the common and permanent 
benefit of both countries. Hoy 
was it to be effected? Apart from 
the influence which the Crown was 
enabled to exercise, the proponder- 
ating influence in the Irish Parlig- 
ment was that of the owners of 
boroughs, who had for a long time 
worked the parliamentary system 
to their own advantage. The only 
way to bring this influence to the 
side of the Union was to secure its 
possessors from pecuniary loss, and 
this was done by the payment of 
compensation to the owners. If 
this payment had been made only 
to those who agreed to support the 
Union in return, there might have 
been some colour for the charge of 
bribery ; but the contrary was the 
case, and the owners of parliament- 
ary seats received a fixed sum by 
way of compensation without refer- 
ence to their votes. 

It is marvellous to me that 
whilst hurling his  anathemas 
against the evil-doings of British 
statesmen in this matter of brib- 
ery, Mr Gladstone has not a word 
of condemnation for the Irishmen 
who were so ready to be bribed. 
Moreover, he assumes, without (as 
it seems to me) the slightest reason, 
that all the members of the Irish 
Parliament who received peerages, 
places, borough-money, or pensions 
at the time of the Act of Union, 
were bought and bribed by the 
same. Why are we to jump to 
this conclusion? A Minister pro- 
poses a measure upon which some 
people take one view and some 
another ; he bestows marks of ap- 
proval upon those who have sup- 
ported him, but it is somewhat of 
a harsh conclusion to say that they 
gave their support in order to 
obtain those rewards, and all the 
while were in reality of a contrary 
opinion. It is certain that there 
was a great division of Irish opinion 
upon the question of the Union; 
and there is a vast difference be 
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tween the man who votes againct 
his conscience for sake of re- 
ward, and the man who endéavours 
to obtain such 4 reward for sup- 
porting a measure which he ap- 
proves, but upon which every vote 
is of importance. 

There is another passage in the 
Hawarden speech which I own 
causes me some surprise as well as 
pain. Writing to the Duke of 
Westminster in July last, Mr 
Gladstone observed that a political 
controversy with his Grace was 
comparatively agreeable in this im- 
portant respect, that, while using 
free language as to acts, he ‘‘did 
not impute a motive.’’ I should 
hardly have expected, after this 
remark, to have found the writer 
using the following words in the 
speech to which I allude: ‘In the 
Irish Parliament, with all its 
faults, the spirit of nationality 
subsisted ; and I see with grief 
and shame—but it is my own 


conclusion and my own convic- 


tion—that the main object of 
the Irish Legislative Union on 
the part of those who planned 
and brought it about, was to 
depress, to weaken, and if possible 
to extinguish, that spirit of Irish 
nationality.”’ 

Does it never strike Mr Glad- 
stone, when indulging in such ob- 
servations as the above, that they 
contain imputations and _ insinua- 
tions of motives which he would 
be the first to denounce if directed 
against himself ? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that I, or any other Union- 
ist, were to ‘declare that it was 
‘* our Own conclusion and our own 
conviction that the main object of 
the proposed Irish legislation of 
1886, on the part of those who 
planned and strove to bring it 
about, was to depress, to weaken, 
and if possible to extinguish, that 
spirit of unity which bound Great 
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Britain and Ireland together in 
one empire’’ ? 

Such an insinuation would be 
promptly repudiated in ‘ very 
strong language,’’ and _ I should be 
told that Mr Gladstone and _ his 
colleagues, who planned and strove 
to bring about the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886, were following (in 
the words we again find in the 
speech at Hawarden) ‘‘a_ policy 
which ends in bringing about that 
union of hearts and minds ’’ which 
they desire as much as any man 
who calls himself a ‘* Unionist.”’ 
Yet the imputation cast by Mr 
Gladstone upon the authors of the 
‘¢ Legislative Union’”’ differs in no 
respect from that which might at 
the present moment be hurled at 
hisown head, save that, in the 
latter case, it would be directed 
against a living man, able to defend 
himself and repel the accusation, 
whilst in the former it is the mem- 
ory of the illustrious dead which 
Mr Gladstone attacks, and asperses 
the motives of those who are no 
longer able to repudiate the charges 
so recklessly brought against them. 
I venture to hope that, upon fur- 
ther consideration, these words may 
be placed by Mr Gladstone in the 
list of those ‘‘ never intended for 
publication,”’ and the charge frankly 
withdrawn. What justification for 
such a charge can the pages of his- 
tory afford? It is a fair subject for 
argument whether or not the emi- 
nent men who introduced and sup- 
ported the Act of Union were mis- 
taken in their estimate of its prob- 
able results. Itis cruel and unjust 
to say that they believed in and 
expected totally different results, 
and avowed false reasons for the 
introduction of the measure. Yet 
this is what Mr Gladstone prac- 
tically asserts. Mr Pitt! stated 
his object to be ‘‘ to identify Irish- 
men with Englishmen, to make 


1 Pitt’s Speeches, vol. iii. p. 45. 
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them a part of the same commun- 
ity, by giving thema full share of 
those accumulated blessings which 
are diffused throughout Great 
Britain; in a‘word, by giving 
them a full participation of the 
wealth, the power, and _ the stabil- 
ity of the British empire.’’ 

Lord Clare! said that by the 
Union he wished ‘‘ to advance Ire- 
land from the degraded post ofa 
mercenary province to the proud 
station of an integral and govern- 
ing member of the greatest empire 
in the world;’’ and he added 
‘«that thesober and rational part 
of the Irish nation saw in the mea- 
sure a fair prospect of peace, and 
wealth, and happiness for their 
country.’’ Mr. Canning professed 
himself ‘‘ confident of the purity 
of the motives which dictated the 
present measure, and convinced 


of its essential importance to the 
welfare, the salvation of Ireland.’’ 
In the same spirit he described the 


measure in the following - words: 
‘* The object is indeed most impor- 
tant: itis not the making of a 
provincial regulation, not the ad- 
justment of an internal difference, 
not the arrangement of a plan for 
the balancing of parties; the ob- 
ject is nothing less than to secure 
Treland tous and to hersedf, and 
thereby to promote the happiness 
and security of the whole empire.” 

In the teeth of this language, 
and of the whole tone and temper 
of the speeches delivered by the 
advocates of the Union in 1800, I 
must leave it to the judgement of 
impartial minds whether it is right 
and just to impute to them mo- 
tives other than those which they 
professed and continually urged in 
its support. Such an imputation, 
absolutely incapable of proof, can 
have no other effect than to em- 
bitter controversy, and to ren- 
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der more difficult the <«‘ union of 
hearts ’’ between Englishmen and 
Irishmen. 

As to the feeling of the Irish 
people with respect to the Union, 
Mr Gladstone quotes figures given 
by Mr Lecky, who believes that 
706,000 signatures were given 
against, and only 7000 in favour of 
the measure. I do not know the data 
upon which Mr Lecky founds this 
statement, which in fact he makes 
somewhat vaguely, his words being 
that ‘‘ the petitions against it are 
said to have beensigned in this pro- 
portion.”’ Ia note he tells us that 
his information is gathered from the 
‘* Life of Grattan, by his son,” and 
there are good reasons for doubting 
the accuracy of the statement. 
These reasons will be found in the 
account of the popular feeling 
given by Plowden and Massey;? 
andin the former author will be 
found a curious accout of the 
means adopted bv the leaders of 
the anti-Unionists to obtain sig- 
natures insupport of their oppo- 
sition. It must be remembered 
that these leaders comprised men 
who held high positions, were 
possessed of great wealth, and 
were at the head of that Orange- 
Protestant party whose ascen- 
dancy was threatened by the 
Union. It was but natural that 
they should make great efforts to 
show that the popular feeling was 
on their side. Since Lord Castle- 
reagh was able to declare at the 
debates that nineteen counties had 
come forward 1n support of the 
Union, and seventy-four declara- 
tions had been presented in its 
favour, and since, moreover, it is 
beyond doubt that a large number 
of Roman Catholics took the same 
side, I cannot but think that Mr 
Lecky has been misled as to the 
number of signatures for and 


1 Speeches of the Earl Clare, p. 83. 
2 See ‘ Blackwood,’ October number, pp. 447, 448. 
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against. Mr Grattan may easily 
have been mistaken ; and it is very 
abundantly proved that between 
the early part of 1799 and 1800 
there was a considerable change 
in public opinion, and that the 
Union had many more friends, as its 
object and expected results became 
better understood. This, however, 
is a matter of comparatively small 
moment. No one has ever denied 
that there was a strong Irish feel- 
ing against the Union; but what 
it does not suit the Separatists of 
to-day to see and to admit, is the 
fact that the strength of that feel- 
ing existed among that dominant 
Orange-Protestant party, who saw 
their absolute ascendancy about to 
slip from their grasp—and that 
there was a large party, Catholic 
and Protestant, who honestly be- 
lieved in the advantages of the 
measure which they supported. 
As to the constitution of the 


majority which carried the Union, 


I have answered Mr Gladstone by 
anticipation. Of course it con- 
tained-all the ‘*‘ placemen’’ (and 
we know that they were shame- 
fully numerous) who had seats in 
the House, just as a Ministerial 
majority in the House of Com- 
mons to-day contains the thirty-five 
or forty members who fill official 
positions under the Government. 
Of course Sir John Parnell was 
not allowed to remain in office 
when he announced that he must 
oppose the Government measure ; 
and the same thing would certainly 
happen to any official who made 
a similar announcement at the 
present time. But the division 
list (February 6, 1800) will show 
that it is not correct to say that 
in the minority will be found 
‘fan enormous majority of those 
who were in every sense represen- 
tative of the people.’’ This list 
will be found in the appendix to 
Mr Montgomery Martin’s ‘ Ireland 
before and after the Union;’ and 
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to the names of the majority(159) 
for, and the minority(112) against 
the Union, are affixed the names 
of the places which they repre- 
sented. It will be found that the 
facts scarcely bear out Mr Glad- 
stone’s statement. Out of 64 
county members, 21 voted for and 
38 against the Union ; but out of 
64 members for the largest cities 
and towns—those which were 
deemed of sufficient importance 
to retain parliamentary represen- 
tation after the Union—3z2 voted 
for and 19 against the Act; so 
that, taking the counties and 
principa. borough constituencies 
together, 53 members, who may 
fairly be called ‘‘ representative 
of the people,’’ voted for, and 57 
against the Act. Taking it in 
another way, it will bé found 
that, apart from the City of Dub- 
lin and Trinity College (which 
constituencies were locally inter- 
ested in keeping the Parliament 
in Dublin), between 60 and 70 
of the minority were borough 
members. Moreover, in the ma- 
jority appear the names of the 
members for Cork, Limerick, Wa- 
terford, and Belfast, besides those 
who represented the largest coun- 
ties, and who were “‘ in every sense 
representatives of the people.”’ 
Thus the fact seems to be, as 
nearly as it can now be ascer- 
tained, that of the ‘‘ representa- 
tive opinion of the Irish House 
of Commons a fair share was in 
favour of the Union. It is of 
course incontestable that the ma- 
jority was composed to a large 
extent of the representatives of 
small and ‘‘rotton’’ boroughs in 
the possession of ‘‘owners’”’; but 
this exactly bears out Lord Castle- 
reagh’s statement in the debate, 
that ‘‘a very great proportion of 
the property ”’ of the- country was 
in favour of the measure. 

There is another serious question 
involved in the present discussion 
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to which I invite attention. Mr 
Gladstone indignantly rejects the 
term ‘‘ Separatists’’ as applied to 
himself and his friends, and de- 
clares that it is the self-called 
‘*Unionists’’ who are not really 
‘*Unionists’’ at all ‘‘as regards 
union between the mind of Great 
Britain and the mind of Ireland— 
the heart of Great Britain and the 
heart of Ireland.’’ Let us_ read 
this protest and declaration by the 
light of Mr Gladstone’s recent 
pamphlet and the Hawarden 
speech. Upon the face of it, the 
man who is continually appealing 
to Iretand, Scotland, and Wales, to 
assert their several and separate 
nationalities, deserves the title of 
‘¢« Separatist ’’ rather than those 
who make the recognition and the 
upholding of joint nationality the 
fundamental article of their creed. 
But there is something more to 
which I am bound to ask the con- 
sideration of all who are able to 
appreciate the importance of the 
issues involved. Mr Gladstone’s 
appeals to Irish nationality are, 
in word and in spirit, made 
against England. ‘These are not 
the appeals of one who, recognising 
the close ties cf blood and kindred 
by which the Englishmen and Irish- 
men of to-day are united, alleges 
that in the constitutional _ settle- 
ment which prevails between us, 
one ‘* nationality ”’ is not sufficiently 
considered, and that some further 
adjustment of relative claims may 
be attempted in a friendly spirit. 
They ‘are appeals which treat Eng- 
land and Ireland as if they were 
inhabited by races wholly distinct 
and separate from each other 
—which, ignoring anything that 
England has ever suffered at the 
hands of Ireland, and, still more, 
any of the benefits that the latter 
has derived from the connection 
between the two, rake up and 
exaggerate the ‘‘misdeeds’’ of 
England, speak of the _ British 


Government as ‘‘the _ forej 
oan, as : gn 
Executive,’ and, in a word, take 
a line which, whether intentionally 
or not, has a direct tendency to 
alienate and estrange the sym- 
pathies of Ireland from Great 
Britain, and make her believe 
that the Union has been to her, 
from first to last, a misfortune 
and a wrong. And yet we are 
calmly told that the author of 
these appeals is the statesman who 
desires above all things ‘‘ the union 
of the heart of Great Britain and 
the heart of Ireland’?! It may 
be so. I cannot but believe that 
it is so, when Mr Gladstone de- 
clares it; but, at the same time, 
I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the means which he adopts 
are likely to conduce to the end 
which he desires. It appears to 
me that every word which is 
spoken and every step which is 
taken in the direction of asserting 
the distinct and separate nation- 
ality of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
or Wales (in the sense, I mean, of 
showing that their interests aré 
otherwise than identical), pro tanto 
diminishes the strength which is 
derived from the union of the 
four. Much more so, of course, 
when the assertion is supported by 
reference to the ‘‘ misdeeds” of 
one ‘‘ nationality ’’ against another. 
Be it always remembered that 
this has nothing whatever to do 
with the question of local self- 
government. The extension and 
development of the latter is a 
question wholly apart from the 
‘¢ spirit of nationality ”’ ; arid local 
government may be extended to 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, just 
as to Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
other parts of England, not be- 
cause those parts are inhabited 
by men of different nationalities, 
but because their distance from the 
English metropolis renders such 
an arrangement desirable in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. 
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But if claims are advanced on be- 
half of any of the four nationalities 
based upon alleged historical facts 
and supported by reference to past 
events, above all things let us have 
those facts and events placed truth- 
fully before us, and do not let us 
be carried away by eloquent argu- 
ments based upon an assumption 
of facts which may not be war- 
ranted by historical truth. 

The speech of Lord Rosebery at 
Newcastle on the 19th October 
can hardly have afforded much 
gratification to Mr Gladstone, or 
be regarded by him as a complete 
and satisfactory defence of his 
Irish policy. It is hard to see 
one’s first lieutenant start upon a 
voyage which for many months 
will remove him from the active 
arena of home politics, but harder 
still to find in his parting words 
so little of comfort and _ consola- 
tion. Lord Rosebery complains, 
indeed, of the ‘‘ insignificant min- 
ority’’ of peers who support what 
he is pleased to call the ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
party, and of the constant gravita- 
tion to Conservatism of men who 
have been raisetl to the peerage 
by a Liberal Premier. Had Lord 
Rosebery been able to raise him- 
self for a moment above the 
level of party politics, he would 
have discovered the reason of this 
gravitation without any great trial 
of his reasoning powers. It has 
arisen from the simple fact that, 
under Mr Gladstone’s leadership, 
especially during the last seven 
years, the ‘‘party’’ which follows 
him has ceased to be ‘‘ Liberal ’’ in 
anything but the name, and has 
drifted into a policy, or a want of 
policy, totally opposed to the most 
cherished principles of the Liberal 
creed, and to the views of those 
who place country first and party 
afterwards. This was never better 
exemplified than in the Irish Land 
Bill of 1881, in which the prin- 
ciple of leaving men free and un- 
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fettered in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, as well as the axiom 
that supply and demand may be 
trusted to regulate each other (two 
fundamental articles of the old 
‘¢ Liberal’’ creed), were arbitrarily 
thrown-to the winds in order 
to conciliate the followers of 
Mr Parnell and the disciples of 
Irish, agitation. rom the mo- 
ment of the introduction of this 
Bill, many Liberals, who had pre- 
viously looked to Mr Gladstone as 
their leader, felt that they could 
do so no longer. Many of those who 
still followed him now find that they 
have given the weight of «their 
names and influence to the sup- 
port of a party which, under the 
guidance of the same leader, has 
reached a point at which they have 
been obliged to stop. This is not 
the case with Lord Rosebery. He 
is still ready to play the game of 
‘* follow my leader ’’; but there may 
be a point at which even this faith- 
ful follower may hesitate. At 
present, however, this catastrophe 
has not occurred. Lord Rosebery 
meekly follows Mr Gladstone, and 
although desiring the reunion of 
Unionists and Gladstonian Liber- 
als, declares that this can only be 
accomplished by the surrender on 
the part of the former of principles 
which they believe to be of national 
importance. They must be prepared 
to accept the ‘‘ particular lines ’’ of 
Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy, and 
once more to follow Mr Gladstone 
as their leader. This is the decree 
of the ‘‘rising young man”’ of the 
Gladstone section of Liberals, who 
is certainly one of the ablest and 
most acute members of his party. 
But at the very moment that 
he is making this declaration, 


what does he say of the Irish policy, 
the ‘‘ particular lines’”’ of which 
the Unionists are required to fol- 
low? In seeking to account for 
the defeat of the Separatist party 
at the recent polls, Lord Rosebery 
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says: ‘* My belief is that the ma- 
jority represented the wish of the 
country to have time to make up 
its mind on a very dificult and 
very complicated question.’’ What is 
this but a confession that Mr Glad- 
stone brought forward his recent 
Home Rule proposals in a hasty 
and premature manner, and would, 
if he had beer? permitted, have 


pressed them through Parliament. 
before the country had time to 
understand and appreciate their. 


importance? This indeed is a 
charge which, even without the 
frank admission of Lord Rosebery, 
it would have been difficult for 
Mr Gladstone to repel. It is 
for those who put the _inter- 
ests of parliamentary morality be- 
fore the tactics of parliamentary 
strategy, to determine. whether 
in this case the former. were 
not sacrificed to the latter. No 
one can read the array of his- 
torical facts which I have collected 
and arranged without feeling that, 
if Mr Gladstone’s proposals had 
been adopted by Parliament, it 
would have been in reliance upon 
statements respecting Irish history 
which. had no foundation in. fact. 
Those proposals have been rejected, 
but Lord Rosebery informs us that 
the policy upon which they were 
based ‘‘still survives.”’ Rightly 
and thoroughly to understand the 
meaning and scope of that policy, 
history must be studied, and the 
events of the past duly weighed 
before we legislate for the future. 
To induce such a study has been 
my humble and earnest desire, and 
that desire alone has been the 
cause and origin of my _ interfer- 
ence in:the controversy. 

I cannot but enter here my 


respectful but earnest protest 
against the manner in which, up 


‘to the present moment, Mr Glad- 
stone has treated 


this question.. 
I impute no motive whatever, but 
I affirm it as a simple truth that: 
he stands convicted of having mis- 
led the public by misstatements 
upon two important historical 
facts, and of having given an 


exaggerated and one-sided . view 


of a third. Yet, without ventur- 
ing to contradict, or endeavouring 
to refute, the evidence upon which 
this charge is made, and by which 
it is sustained, Mr Gladstone, 
no later than the zoth October, 
writes to ‘‘a Cork gentleman” a 
letter which has appeared in the 
London newspapers, in which he 
calmly remarks that ‘‘ the English 
constituencies to a large extent, 
and, indeed, also the, majority 
which rejected the Bill of the late 
Government, are, it is to be feared, 
still deplorably ignorant of sound 
historical information’! Surely 
it would be more to the purpose, 
and a fairer mode of conducting 
the discussion, if Mr Gladstone 
would furnish us ‘either with the 
‘¢sound historical information ’’ to 
which he alludes, or with refer- — 
ences to the quarter from which it 
may be obtained. Until he does 
this, I submit that up tothe present 
moment the ‘‘contentions’”’ in my 
article of last month remain ab- 
solutely unrefuted; and that the 
more Irish history is studied with 
a simple desire to arrive at the 
truth, the more certain it. will 
appear that the assertions against 
which I took the field cannot stand 
against fair criticism and impartial 
investigation. 
BRABOURNE. 





